









ONS. VICTOR SCHOEL- 
CHER has made a valuable 
contribution to English musical 
literature — a literature, as we 
have had occasion to remark on a 
former occasion, distinguished nei- 
ther for its excellence nor its abun- 
dance. Mons. Schoelcher’s book, 
however, by no means supplies the 
want it is intended to supply, or 
fills the place it is intended to fill. 
It contains a good deal of the stuff 
out of which a book with some si- 
milar title will some day have to be 
made, and it will save some future 
biographer much trouble. It is, in 
fact, a collection of materials for, 
rather than a, or the, Life of Handel, 
in the full sense of the term. There 
are many reasons why this should 
be the case, as there were many 
reasons why King Charles II. could 
not be received somewhere or other 
with a royal salute. As one of the 
latter—that there had never been a 
piece of artillery in the place since 
it was built—was quite satisfactory 
to his Majesty, so one of the former 
will doubtless be enough for our 
readers,—Mons. Schoelcher is not 
a musician; by his own confession 
he is a man ‘so untechnical that he 
would be hard put to it to read the 
gamut.’ We are far from wishing 
to depreciate ‘the musical sensuous- 
ness’—as Mons. Schoelcher calls it 
—of the untechnical, or to disregard 
the impressions made on any suscep- 
tible mind by works of art of any 
kind. To the artist, especially, the 
record of them may be occasional 
of enormous value. A practical dif- 
ficulty, however, stands in the way, 
not so much of the record, as of the 
reception of such impressions by 
ea unlearned in music. A 
uilding, or a picture, speaks for 
itself; in language, of course, adapted 
to the capacity of him who addresses 
himself to it — eloquently to one, 
curtly to another. ill, it speaks— 
at all events it can speak—for itself, 
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and needs no interpreter. With a 
musical work the case is altogether 
different. The untechnical hearer is 
absolutely and entirely dependent 
on the musical performer. Without 
his agency music is an unknown 
tongue; and he stands in the pre- 
sence of a great composer like a 
Cockney traveller without his dra- 
goman in that of an Arab sheik. 
Referring to our own experience, as 
students not wanting in opportuni- 
ties of assisting in musical perform- 
ances, nor unready to avail ourselves 
of them, we find that those of the 
works of Handel which we know 
by ear bear so very insignificant a 
proportion in number to those 
which we know by sight only, that 
we should be slow to form, and 
slower to express, anything like an 
estimate of his powers, were that 
estimate to be based exclusively on 
the former. 

Handel is the composer of some 
forty operas; of more than twenty 
oratorios, the majority of equal 
length and elaborateness with The 
Messiah or Judas Maccabeus ; of a 
vast number of anthems, — 
hymns, and motets ; of a still larger 
number of secular odes, cantatas, 
duets, and trios; and of innume- 
rable specimens of every kind of 
instrumental composition known in 
his day—organ concertos, hautbois 
concertos, harpsichord lessons, con- 
certantes, sonatas, trios, &c. &c. &e. 
Of the operas of Handel, not one 
has been publicly performed within 
the memory of man; of the orato- 
rios, three— The Messiah, Judas 
Maccabeus, and Israel in Egypt-— 
are frequently, and three others— 
Saul, Samson, and Solomon—are 
sometimes, performed. Two or three 
others have, once or twice in the 
course of the present century, been 
brought out; but as yet they can 
hardly be considered even as on the 
listof any of ourgreatchoralsocieties. 
With the exception of one or two of 
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his Coronation Anthems and the Det- 
tingen Te Dewm, it is nearly impos- 
sible that any contemporary virtuoso 
should have heard a bar of any of 
the ecclesiastical music of Handel. 
We have no recollection of any 
_— performance (private per- 
ormance of such works is out of 
the question) of any of Handel’s 
organ concertos. Indeed, with the 
exception of one hautbois concerto 
(given at St. Martin’s Hall in 1851), 
we do not think it likely that the 
most enthusiastic of living Han- 
delians can have added anything to 
his practical acquaintance with the 
great master’s instrumental music 
or full orchestra, since the decease 
of the Ancient Concerts in ‘the 
year of confusion,’ 1848. Ina word, 
it must be plain that a man, 80 
untechnical that he would be ‘ hard 
ut to it to read the gamut,’ can 
aave no means whatever of making 
himself acquainted with about nine- 
tenths of the works of this prolific 
genius. This, however, is the smallest 
of the difficulties by which an ‘ un- 
technical’ estimate of Handel must 
be accompanied. The finest of his 
works, it will be said, are the most 
popular; those which are the best 
worth hearing are the most likely to 
be the most often performed. The 
intelligent amateur who has again 
and again assisted at presentations of 
The Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, and 
Israel in Egypt, is in a condition to 
estimate their author, to assign him 
a niche in the musical Pantheon, 
and to compare him with others 
who have laboured in the same walk 
of art. True—in respect of those 
others whose works he has heard 
under equally advantageous circum- 
stances, or heard at all. He is ina 
condition to compare Handel with 
Haydn, with Mozart, with Beetho- 
ven, with Mendelssohn. But how 
can he appreciate his relations to the 
great mass of his numerous, or more 
properly innumerable, contempo- 
raries and predecessors? Who 
among the present generation of 
musicians has any acquaintance, 
from actual hearing, with the greater 
works of J. Sebastian Bach—works 
on seeing or hearing some of which, 
for the first time, Mozart (then in his 
zenith) exclaimed, ‘ Grdces au ciel, 
voici du nouveau! J’apprends ici 


quelque chose!’ Who has heard— 
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nay, who has even seen—any of the 
compositions of Reinhart Kaiser, 
‘ the hero of a hundred fights,’—the 
successful composer of a hundred 
operas? Which of the musical 
dramas of Lulli have any of us 
witnessed a presentation of? Who 
ever heard a dozen bars of the 
music of Rameau? What do we 
know (from actual hearing, be it 
always understood), of the works of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Durante, Lotti, 
Pergolesi, Geminiani, Tartini, or of 
a still greater genius than any of 
these, Carissimi?—not to speak of 
that still earlier generation — the 
musical Titans of the sixteenth 
century—of whom Palestrina and 
Orlando Lasso are the types? Yet 
with the writings of the majority of 
these men it is certain that Handel 
was intimately acquainted. The 
majority of them were at least his 
seniors — men in the prime of life 
when he was a schoolt Caris- 
simi, indeed, died at the age of 
ninety, more than ten years before 
Handel was born. It is equally 
certain that many of the musical 
forms of expression which the un- 
technical man hears and admires in 
a performance of one of the works 
of Handel, the technical man may 
see in the written scores of his pre- 
decessors; and that innumerable sub- 
jects, harmonic progressions, points 
of imitation, sequences, &c. &c., 
which the unlearned are accustomed 
to admire (and with good reason) in 
Handel, are no more the invention 
of that master than they are of 
Auber or Rossini. To a certain 
extent the shallowest of musical 
students knows, and must admit, 
that Handel drew largely and un- 
hesitatingly on the resources of his 
contemporaries and predecessors ; 
to what extent he did this—what 
proportion that which is really his 
own bears to that which he, con- 
seiously or unconsciously, borrowed 
from them, it should have been the 
first duty of his biographer to show. 
To the discharge of this duty we 
hold that Mons. Schoelcher, or any 
one in his present musical con- 
dition, is, and must be, absolutely 
incompetent. 

Nevertheless, Mons. Schoelcher 
has made a valuable contribution to 
English musical literature. He has 
cleared up some doubtful points, 
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settled some disputed dates, and col- 
lected into one readable volume a 
multitude of facts, in reference to 
the subject of his biography, which 
were before scattered over many 
very unreadable volumes. Above 
all, he has, for the first time, put in 
intelligible chronological order the 
principal incidents of Handel’s life ; 
a service which all who have before 
endeavoured to learn when that great 
genius did anything, or when any- 
thing happened to him, will fully ap- 
pnoeate. We shall follow, perhaps a 
ittle freely, the course laid down by 
Mons. Schoelcher, and endeavour 
to compress into as small a space as 
possible the account of our journey ; 
referring those of our readers ~ 4 
desire more particulars of it to 
the pages of Mons. Schoelcher, 
whom we shall ask to speak for 
himself, whenever there is time to 
give him a hearing. 

George Frideric Handel, as, ‘from 
the commencement of his residence 
in England to the day of his death,’ 
‘he invariably signed’ himself, 
though his family name has been 
written in no less than five other 
ways, was born at Halle, in Lower 


Saxony, on the 23rd of February, 
1685—one year later than the date 
which is given ie all his biographers, 


and even inscribed upon his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. He 
was ‘an old man’s child,’ his father 
being no less than sixty-three years 
of age when George Frideric first 
saw the light. The usual struggle 
between artistic impulse and worldly 
gprtenee began, in the case of 

andel, at an unusually early period. 
‘Scarcely had’ the son ‘ begun to 
speak ios he articulated musical 
sounds,’ and the father ‘was ter- 
ribly alarmed when he discovered 
instincts of so low an order in his 
eyes.’ Mons. Schoelcher, like most of 
the biographers of eminent men, is 
very indignant with Handel pare for 
discouraging, not to say disparaging, 
the instincts of his son. His con- 
duct in this respect seems to us both 
affectionate and judicious. Artistic 
instincts may be eradicated by op- 
position when they are weak, but 
they are only confirmed by it when 
they are strong. Almost everybody, 
at some period of his early life, has 
in some degree evinced them; and 
were they to be fostered in every 
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case, the world would contain a 
still larger number of bad poets, 
painters, musicians, and architects 
than it does at present; which is 
hardly necessary. By the age of 
seven, the young Handel had found 
means to make himself somethin: 
of a practical musician. His ski 
was discovered during a visit in 
which he accompanied his father to 
the palace of the Duke of Saxe 
Weisenfels, whither they had no 
sooner arrived than ‘the boy stole 
off to the organ in the chapel, and 
was unable to resist the temptation 
of touching it. The duke, not re- 
cognising the style of the organist, 
made inquiries; and when the trem- 
bling little artist was brought before 
him he encouraged him, and soon 
won his secret from him.’ The re- 
sult is easily anticipated. The duke 
took the matter in hand, and ‘the 
old doctor promised, not without 
some regret, to respect a vocation 
which manifested itself by such un- 
mistakeable signs.’ On his return 
home ‘the boy’s wishes were gra- 
tified, and he was permitted to take 
lessons of Sackau or Zackau, the 
organist of the cathedral at Halle.’ 
Mons. Schoelcher tells us that 
‘Sackau was an organist of the old 
school, adoring the fugue, the canon, 
and the counterpoint.’ Mons. Schoel- 
cher’s English translator should have 
retrenched this sentence of its Gal- 
licisms,and Mons.Schoelcher himself 
might have amplified his text to ad- 
vantage, by the addition of some little 
more information respecting the sub- 
ject of it. Anything that is known 
about the first or only master of 
Handel surely deserves a place in a 
Life of Handel; surely, too, his 
name ought to be found, in sucha 
biography, correctly spelt. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Zachau, the 
son of a musician at Leipzig, was 
born on the roth of November, 
1663. He removed, while still a 
child, with his father to Eilenburg, 
in Prussia, where he received an edu- 
cation apparently more liberal than 
usually falls to the lot of those whose 
apprenticeship to art begins early. 
At the age of twenty-one he was 
appointed organist to the church of 
St. Mary at Halle, a place which 
he held till his death, in 1721. ‘The 
compositions of Zachau seem to 
have wanted that stamp of imdi- 
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viduality without which they could 
never hope to survive the occasions 
which had suggested them, or to 
ass current beyond the sphere of 
is own seeellil lallannes. Never- 

theless, like most other conscien- 
tious cathedral organists, he left 
behind him much music, especially 
come for the organ, some o which 

ve been published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel, of Leipzg, in their 
* Sammlung von Preludien, &c., von 
beriihmter Meistern.* His best 
works, however, were his pupils— 
his ‘ viele brave Schiller unter a 
sich der nachmals so weltheriihmte 
Handel befand.’ 

We wish we had more to tell about 
any person sointeresting as Handel’s 
master. Little as it may be, however, 
it is altogether over and above the 
information afforded us by Mons. 
— which is next to none at 
all. 

Handel remained under the in- 
struction of this worthy man until, 
according to his biographer, ‘he 
confessed, with excellent and ad- 
mirable pride, that his pupil knew 
more than himself,’ when, ‘ al- 
though he found him of great 
use, he advised that he should 


be sent to Berlin, where he might © 


strengthen himself by studying 
other models.’ In the year 1696, 
then having attained the mature 
age of eleven, and having in about 
four years learnt all that one of the 
most accomplished of German mu- 
sicians could teach him (?), Handel 
set off for Berlin, where he soon 
attracted the attention not only of 
the resident cognoscenti, but of the 
Elector :— 

At Berlin Handel passed for a 
prodigy. The Elector wishing to 
become the patron of so rare a genius, 
manifested a disposition to attach him 
to himself, and to send him to Italy to 
complete his musical education. But 
when the father was consulted he did 
not think it wise to enchain the future 
of his son to the court of Berlin; and 
he excused himself, saying, that he was 
now an old man, and that he wished 
to keep near him the only son who 
remained to him; and asin those days 
it was not prudent to oppose a prince on 
his own land, Handel was brought back 
somewhat hastily to his native town. 


* Fetis, Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. 
Schilling, Encyclopédie der gesammten Musikalischen Wissenschaften. 
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A circumstance more favourable 
to Handel's future career could 
hardly have befallen him. It is 
impossible but that he should have 
had still much to learn, and his late 
master still much to teach. For 
we find that ‘He set himself to 
work again with Zachau, seeking 
out the secrets of his art, analyz- 
ing the defects and the qualities 
of the different masters of every 
nation, copying and composing 
large quantities of music, working 
constantly to acquire the most 
solid knowledge of the science.’ 
All this argues good direction some- 
where. We suspect that the ‘old 
doctor,’ of whom Mons. Schoelcher 
speaks so slightingly, kept a tight 
hand about this time over his son. 
Ignorant of, and insensible to the 
charms of, music he might be; but 
as an educated man he would know 
well that solid success in any pur- 
suit is not to be attained without 
continuous application. He might 
still regret that his son had adopted 
such a calling; but that calling 
once adopted, he would do his 
best to enable him to follow it up to 
advantage, and insist upon his stick- 
ing to his work. It is within the 
limits of possibility that but for the 
‘old doctor’ Handel’s intellectual 
growth might have been stopped at 
Berlin, and that he might have added 
one more to the long list of juvenile 
musical prodigies who either pass 
altogether from the scene as soon as 
their precocity has been sufficiently 
admired, or follow up a youth spent 
in display instead of study, by a man- 
hood of charlatanism :— 

Handel's father died shortly after the 
return of his son from Berlin, in 1697, 
leaving him poor ; and it became neces- 
sary to provide for his existence, as well 
as his renown. Halle was too small to 
contain him. He wished to visit 
Italy ; but not having the means of 
making such a journey, he went to 
Hamburg in the month of July, 1703. 
This town was, at that time, in the 
apogee of its commercial prosperity ; 
possessing a German opera- house, which 
rivalled that of Berlin, and had for its 
composer-in-chief the Saxon Kaiser, a 
man of great reputation. 


Handel entered Kaiser’s orchestra 
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Stutt- 
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in the humble capacity of a ripieno 
violonist, reserving his science, if 
not ‘his play,’ and biding his time. 
it was not long coming. ‘The 
harpsichordist being absent,’ says a 
contemporary biographer,* ‘he al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded to 
replace him, and proved himself to 
be a great master, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, except myself, 
who had often heard him in private.’ 
Our limits prevent our supplying 
all the short-comings of Mons. 
Schoelcher, or we would willingl 
endeavour to give our ‘ untechnical’ 
readers some notion of what the 
duties of an orchestral harpsichordist 
were, up to a comparatively recent 
eriod. They must be content, 
owever, for the present, with 
believing that they involved much 
science, practical skill, and tact. 
‘Soon after his arrival at Ham- 
burg, the place of the organist of 
Lubeck was offered for competition, 
and Handel, accompanied by Mat- 
theson (the contemporary Po 
her just quoted), went to canvass 
or the vacancy.’ ‘ But they found 
rather a seule condition attached 
to the programme, which was, that 
the successor was to marry the 
daughter of the retiring organist!’ 
The two friends proceeded no 
further in the matter. It is not 
recorded whether they saw thelady ; 
if they did, the impression she made 
was not serious. ‘They returned 
to Hamburg, says Mons. Schoel- 
cher, as happy as they went.’ 
About two years after this journey, 
in 1705, Handel produced at Ham- 
burg his first opera, Almira, Queen 
of Castile; and immediately after 
this his second, Nero. These were 
followed, in 1706, by two others, 
Dafne and Florinda. These four 
were the only operas with German 
words that Handel ever set. Al- 
mira is said to have met with great 
success. Mons. Schoelcher has ascer- 
tained that a copy of the score is in 
the Berlin Library. The other three 
are not forthcoming. ‘We have 
also to regret,’ he says, ‘the canta- 
tas, the sonatas, and a great quantity 
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of vocal and instrumental music, 
which the author of Almira com- 
es at Hamburg.’ One of his 

iographers says ‘two chests full 
were left at Hamburg.’ 

After a residence of three years 
in Hamburg, Handel found himself 
sufficiently in funds to realize along 
cherished wish of visiting Italy. 
‘He first turned his steps towards 
Florence, in which city, we may con- 
clude,’ says Mons. Schoelcher, after 
a careful comparison of dates, ‘ that 
he arrived about the month of 
July, 1706.’ 

The triumphs of the modern 
German school have been so many 
and so great, that we are apt to lose 
sightof the factthat that school is not 
indigenous ; and that, though it has 
developed to an extent unattempted, 
perhaps undreamed of in the south, 
every musical form, it has not in- 
vented one. Musical Germany owes 
most of its science, and all its grace 
to the Italians—and among the 
Italians to the composers formed in 
the Neapolitan school. If it were 
possible to except from the applica- 
tion of this assertion one great 
German master, it would be the one 
great, indisputably great, master 
whose music has never yet impinged 
to any purpose on the unlearned ear 
—the one great master whose music 
finds no echo in the popular heart 
—J. Sebastian Bach. How dif- 
ferent might have been the career of 
that erofand theorist and great 
inventor, could he, before his style 
had become too formed, have been 
brought under the genial influences 
of the warm south, we may easily 
conceive in observing how they 
operated on his more popular con- 
temporary Handel.t+ 

Be this as it may, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, Italy not 
merely was, but was respected as, 
the ‘mother and mistress of the 
arts,’ and more especially, of music. 
The first great master of the modern 
school, Carissimi, had, more than a 
quarter of a century before, finished 
a course of unusual length and use- 
fulness by the formation of the lastft 





* Mattheson. 
+ The careers of Handel and Bach occupy sixty-five of the same years. They 


were born within a month of each other; both in 1685. 


Handel survived him by nine years. 


Bach died in 1750; 


+ Carissimi must have been upwards of seventy years of age when Scarlatti, 
probably not more than eighteen, first came to Rome to seek his instruction. It 





and most eminent ‘of his ‘scholars, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, the founder of 
the Neapolitan school, which at the 
time of Handel's first Italian journey 
had already attained a world-wide 
reputation. Scarlatti was then in 
the full exercise of his powers, not 
the least remarkable or important 
of which he was then exercising in 
the training of his first set of pupils, 
Vinci, Porpora, Leo, and Durante— 
all destined in their turns to ad- 
vance still further the musical art 
‘as composers and teachers. At 
Rome, the ‘beato Archangelico’ 
Corelli, the patriarch of modern in- 
strumental music, still occasionally 
ave utterance to those sweet 
oughts which a century and a 
half of ‘ development’ have not been 
able to deprive of their freshness 
and their charm. At Venice the 
learned and inventive Lotti was in 
the full exercise of his powers, 
Every great and many a small 
Italian city could boast, not its 
patchworker of old phrases but, its 
real musical artificer, who could 
make a motet as one of his degene- 
rate successors could make a can- 
zone, and write a canon or a fugue 
‘as another would write a letter.’ 
Handel stayed in Florence about 
five months; in the course of which 
he produced his first Italian opera, 
Roderigo, ‘for which the Grand 
Duke presented him with a service 
of plate and a purse containing a 
hundred sequins.’ From Florence 
he proceeded to Venice, where he 
wrote and produced, within the 
space of three weeks, the opera 
Agrippina, ‘which was received 
with enthusiasm.’ At Venice he 
made the acquaintance of four of 
the most eminent Italian musicians 
of the time—Lotti, organist and 
afterwards chapel-master at St. 
Mark’s; Steffani, who afterwards 
© s’amusait d’étre ambassadeur ;’ 
Gasparini; and Domenico, the son 
of Alessandro, Scarlatti, one of the 
first harpsichord players then living. 
The accomplished Marcello, as yet 
@ young man, was living at this time 
with his brother, whose house was 
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a sort of academy of the liberal 
arts, especially music. In this home 
of the Muses Handel remained only 
three months. ‘ Being doubtless 
desirous of assisting at the cele- 
brated. Easter festivities of the 
Eternal City,’ he left Venice in 
time to arrive in Rome on the 4th 
of April, 1707. Here he remained 
‘at least one year, during which he 
composed a Dixit Dominus and 
Laudate Pueri; an oratorio, La 
Resurrezione ; and an opera, Silia, 
which for some reason seems never 
to have been produced. He also 
set to music a poem by Cardinal 
Pamphili, 22 Trionfo del Tempo, 
which was performed at the house 
of Cardinal Ottoboni, a munificent 
patron of art, who had an orchestra 
of his own, the director of which 
was Corelli. 
The last of Handel’s abiding- 
laces in Italy was Naples, where 
ons. Schoelcher proves him to 
have been in July, 1708—possibly 
a little earlier. There he wrote his 
serenata, Aci, Galattea, e Polifemo 
—an essentially different work from 
the Acis and Galatea of later days. 
Of his intercourse with the resident 
artists, who were many and distin- 
a no record would appear to 
ave been preserved. ‘ After having 
remained at Naples for a length of 
time which is not precisely ascer- 
tained, the composer of Halle paid 
a second visit to Florence, Venice, 
and Rome in search of employment ; 
but not finding any to suit him (for 
he was a Lutheran), he left Italy 
with an intention to settle in Ger- 
many, but without knowing exactly 
upon what town he should fix. 
First of all he went to Hanover.’ 
‘ The Elector George of Brunswick, 
afterwards George the First of 
England, was delighted to receive 
such a man in his principality, and 
offered to retain him as his chapel- 
master at a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred ducats,’ about £300 sterling. 
The works which he had already 
produced, though not very nume- 
rous, together probably with his 
skill as a performer on the organ 


would be difficult to find another link in the chain of art-history comparable with 
that presented by the intercourse of this sweet-natured old Paduan and this fiery 
Neapolitan youth : the one almost able té remember Palestrina ; the other destined 
to shake hands with Handel. Porpora, a pupil of Scarlatti, was one of the teachers 


of Haydn. 
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and on the harpsichord, had evi- 
dently created for him something 
like a European reputation. He 
could afford to deliberate on the 
Elector’s offer; and having met at 
the Hanoverian court some ‘ British 
noblemen who had pressed him to 
yisit England, he accepted the in- 
vitation only on the condition of 
obtaining an early leave of absence to 
enable him to undertake the journey. 
The condition was accepted, and he 
set out at the end of ten months or 
a year.” Nothing is known of his 
productions during this ten months’ 
residence. ‘In passing through 
Dusseldorf he could scarce tear 
himself away, for the Elector Pala- 
tine wished to keep him at any 
price. Thence he went to Halle to 
embrace his mother, who was now 
blind, and his good old master, 
Sackau.’ This last is a figure of 
speech. ‘His good old master,’ at 
e time of Handel's visit, was 
exactly forty-seven years of age. 
It is remarkable that the paragraph 
last quoted contains, with one other 
trifling exception, the only informa- 
tion in Mons. Schoelcher’s volume 
about Handel’s mother. Mons. 
Schoelcher is doubtless not to blame 
for this: it is to be feared that he 
has told us all on this subject which 
there is to tell. What would we 
not give for a sketch from the life, 
whether with pen or pencil, of 
Handel’s mother! The very little 
that is preserved to us would go to 
show that both his parents were 
remarkable persons. Handel after- 
wards ‘ visited Holland, and arrived 
in London at the close of 1710.’ 
‘The fashionable world was at 
that time greatly interested in Ita- 
lian music.’ For some years already 
operas had been given ‘on the Italian 
model,’ i.e., with the dialogue in 
recitative. These operas were per- 
formed, as they had been already 
in other countries, in a very bar- 
barous fashion, the principal singers 
expressing themselves in their 
native language, and their subordi- 
nates in thers. A little before 
Handel's arrival an opera had been 
performed ‘ for the first time in this 
country’ entirely in Italian, an 
improvement on which the wits of 
the time fastened with more fero- 
city than they had done on the 
gallimaufries which they had dis- 
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placed. ‘In spite of this,’ says our 
author, ‘the luxury of an Italian 
opera has not yet been abandoned; 
nor will it ever be in any civilized 
country. The audience think much 
less of the words that are sung than 
of the manner in which they are 
sung and set to music. The poem 
only serves to indicate the situation; 
the words which express that are 
understood without difficulty, and 
it is easy to perceive whether the 
composer has properly interpreted 
them. The idiom of all operas, 
and of Italian operas especially, is 
the music—an universal idiom.’ 

So far so good ; but Mons. Schoel- 
cher afterwards pursues his victory 
too far, and gets his arguments into 
confusion. ‘ Who,’ he asks, ‘ knows 
the author who wrote the words of 
any single lyric masterpiece in Ger- 
many, France, or on the banks of 
the Tiber? What libretto has been 
so good as to survive the failure of 
its score? or what libretto so bad 
as to injure a fine score?’ These 
questions follow one another so 
rapidly that we must answer them 
in the lump. The author ‘who 
wrote the words’ of the most suc- 
cessful operas of the seventeenth 
century, those of Lulli, was Philip 
Quinault. These have assuredly 
survived the music first married 
to them. Some indeed have taken 
second partners. The author of 
many of the most successful 
oe of the last century was 

etastasio, a person not altoge- 
ther unknown to Italian students; 
and in this century, as Mons. Schoel- 
cher will know, his countryman, 
Scribe, is the author of one libretto, 
La Juive, which has been trans- 
lated into every European language, 
and performed—certainly in England 
—without the music! We had 
always believed, and had no idea 
that we were solitary in our belief, 
that the majority of the ‘ fine scores’ 
of Mozart had suffered grievously 
from the badness of their librettos. 
Why is the Zauberflite so rarely 

erformed? Why, Cosi fun tutte ? 

as not the libretto of Rossini’s 
masterpiece, Guillaume Tell, noto- 
riously prevented its attaining that 
full measure of success to which its 
magnificent music would entitle it? 
How much of the success of Bellini’s 


‘Sonnambula and Norma is owing 
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to their librettos? What has be- 
come of La Straniera? To a per- 
fectly successful opera a good book 
and a good score are both indis- 
pensable ; but so far from thinking 
the former of little or no conse- 
quence, we should certainly augur 
greater success at any time for 
inferior music set to a well-con- 
structed drama, than for an inferior 
drama set to music by the ablest 
and most popular musician that has 
ever appeared. 

But to return to Handel. The 
well-known Aaron Hill was at this 
time manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre. He ‘regarded the advent 
of Handel as a godsend. He made 
an English libretto out of the epi- 
sode of Rinaldo and Armida, in 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, which 
the chapel-master of Hanover set to 
music, whilst Giacomo Rossi trans- 
lated it into Italian.’ The trans- 
lator was unable to keep pace with 
the musician, who finished his work 
in a fortnight. ‘ The first represen- 
tation took place on the 24th of 
February, 1711, with immense suc- 
cess. Superior to anything that had 
yet been heard, and bearing quite a 
new stamp, Rinaldo at once estab- 


lished the reputation of its author 


in this country.’ The profits de- 
rived from the sale of the music, by 
Walsh, the pubiisher, drew from 
Handel the first of his bons-mots 
which has been recorded. ‘ My dear 
sir, as it is only right that we should 
be upon an equal footing, you shall 
compose the next opera, and J will 
sell it.’ 

After a short, though successful, 
visit to London, of only six or seven 
months, Handel returned to the 
duties of his post at Hanover, ac- 
companied by the regrets of the 
Court and the public, and having 
made a promise (which he had evi- 
dently the fullest intention of keep- 
ing) to Queen Anne ‘to return as 
soon as he could obtain the permis- 
sion of his Sovereign.’ 

The sole fruits of Handel's labour 
during his next year’s sojourn at 
Hanover were (so it is believed) the 
thirteen chamber duets and twelve 
cantatas printed in Arnold’s edition 
of his works, with possibly certain 


other cantatas the dates of which. 


are unknown. He was evidently ill 
at ease at the little German court ; 
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so he asked and obtained a new fur- 
lough, and re-appeared in London 
in January, 1712. In the following 
month an Ode, of his composition, 
Sor Queen Anne's Birthday, was 
performed, and later in the same 
year another opera, the Pastor 
Fido. Inthe spring of 1713, hav- 
ing meanwhile brought out Teseo, 
he was formally commissioned to 
set the Ze Deum and Jubilate in 
honour of the Peace of Utrecht. 
These two works must have in- 
creased his reputation enormously, 
and, by extending the sphere of his 
influence far beyond the limits of 
the opera-house, have established 
his position at once. Apart from 
the fact that they exhibited a union 
of strength and sweetness exam- 
ples of which, to say the least, were 
rare, the words were English, and 
(pace Schoelcher) ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of his English auditors 
would be thereby enabled for the 
first time to estimate the justness 
of his musical expression of them. 
How and when Handel had ac- 
quired the knowledge of the English 
language which this service — his 
first English work—evinces, is not 
recorded. At the time of his setting 
it, the two periods of his residence 
in this country can hardly have 
reached to eighteen months, a very 
large portion of which will have 
been spent—in the Italian Opera 
House. 

Those who have ever been present 
at the rehearsal of an Italian opera 
will estimate the difficulty which 
employés therein must have, either 
in acquiring, or even in retaining 
the power of speaking any language 
properly. An Anglo-Italian theatre 
is a very Babel, in which communi- 
cations are made in a dialect the 
basis of which is believed to be 
French, but of which the superstruc- 
ture is a vernacular that might 
puzzle a Mezzofanti to translate, 
or a Max Miiller to trace to its 
sources. Handel must have known 
English at this time as well as he 
ever knew it. His pronunciation, 
if we can at all rely upon some 
attempts to represent it by written 
characters which have been handed 
down to us, was always imperfect, 
but the alliance of words and notes 
in the Utrecht Te Deum shows a 
power over the English language 
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which, with every advantage of 
aptitude and circumstance, could not 
have been acquired in eighteen 
months. Could the ‘old doctor,’ 
with an eye to the probable nomadic 
life of his son, have had him 
grounded in English during those 
years of hard work at Halle? Or 
could he have got his English at 
Hamburg? 

Participating to the utmost in 
Mons. Schoelcher’s admiration for 
these two works, we demur entirely 
to his dictum that they ‘ were alto- 
gether novelties for England.’ The 
very reverse we believe to be the 
truth. They would have been alto- 
gether novelties in Italy or Ger- 
many—compositions, so far as we 
know, without precedent. But in 
England Handel found a pattern 
ready to his hand in two works of 
precisely the same form and cha- 
racter, the Ze Deum and Jubilate of 
Henry Pureell, which had been 
both in the highest esteem for 
nearly twenty years. It will be the 
business of some future biographer 
of Handel to show his obligations 
to Purcell in respect of these two 
works. Suflice it for the present 
that their similarity in plan and de- 
tail is far too close to be accidental. 

Handel’s ‘ success as a harpsi- 
chordist was equal to that which he 
enjoyed as a composer.’ Finding 
‘himself in London sought after, 
admired, and in universal request, 
he could never make up his mind to 
return to Hanover; and thus he 
was guilty of forgetting his promise, 
in order to remain upon a stage 
more proportioned to the power and 
activity of his mind. It was for 
this reason that he was in no great 
hurry to present himself to the new 
King, when the Elector, George of 
Brunswick, succeeded Queen Anne, 
who died on the 1st of August, 
1714. 

‘George IL. arrived in England on 
the 18th of September, 1714, and was 
crowned at Westminster on the 20th of 
October following. He was all the 
more irritated against his truant chapel- 
master for having written the Te Dewm 
on the Peace of Utrecht, which was not 
favourably regarded by the Protestant 


Princes of Germany. A Hanoverian 


baron, named Kilmanseck, a great ad- 
mirer of Handel, and a friend of George 


I., undertook to bring them together 
again, 


Being informed that the King 
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intended to pic-nic upon the river 
Thames, he requested the artist to com- 
pose something for the occasion. Handel 
wrote the twenty-five little pieces of con- 
certed music known under the name of 
Water Music, and caused them to be 
executed in a barge which followed the 
royal boat. King George had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the author of the 
symphonies, and he felt his resentment 
against Handel begin to soften. Shortly 
afterwards, Geminiani, the violinist, a 
celebrated pupil of Corelli’s school, was 
about to play in the King’s private 
cabinet some sonatas which he had 
composed, but fearing that they would 
lose much of their etfect if they were 
accompanied in an inferior manner, he 
expressed a desire to be assisted by 
Handel. Kilmanseck carried the re- 
quest to the King, supporting it strongly 
with his own recommendation; and 
eventually George I. consented, and, 
to seal the peace, added a pension of 
£200 to that which the fugitive from 
Hanover already held from the bounty 
of Queen Anne. Handel was subse- 
quently appointed music-master to the 
daughter of the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George II.), and for this he 
received out of the privy purse of the 
Princess (afterwards Queen Caroline) a 
third pension of £200.’ 


The wind was now fairly in his 
sails: he had little to do but to 
keep them set, and to run be- 
fore it. ‘Many of the great con- 
tested the honour of having the 
celebrated Saxon musician near 
them. In the first place, he passed 
an entire year in the house of a 
private gentleman, Mr. Andrews; 
and afterwards he accepted the hos- 
pitality of Lord Burlington, re- 
quiting it by directing the musical 
soirées of that celebrated amateur.’ 
‘At the house of this nobleman 
Handel acquired the friendship of 
Pope, Gay, and the shrewd Arbuth- 
not, who sided with him in the day 
of trial.’ 

From June, 1716, to some time 
in 1718, ‘all trace of Handel in 
England is lost. M. Schoelcher 
finds that he was at Hanover in 
1717, with the Elector (George I.), 
and it is probable that he followed 
the King to Hanover in July, 1717, 
and remained some time there with 
Prince Frederick, the son of Prince 
George, afterwards George II. 
During this visit, as it would seem, 
he wrote his one German oratorio, 
The Passion, a work which has 
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never been published or performed 
since its first production, in 1717, at 
Hamburg, and a copy of which 
Mons. Schoelcher has find the satis- 
faction of discovering in the collec- 
tion at Buckingham Palace. It is 
greatly to be desired that this 
oratorio should be given to the 
world, though our hopes of its con- 
taining much, or indeed anything, 
which the composer has not incor- 
porated in more recent works are 
not sanguine. 

On Handel’s return to London, 
he found the Italian Theatre closed, 
but that occupation in a very dif- 
ferent walk of art was awaiting him 
in the service of the Duke of Chan- 
dos. This magnificent personage, 
whose style of living had obtained 
him the appellation of ‘the Grand 
Duke,’ had. says Mons. Schoeicher, 
‘among other articles of luxury, a 
chapel furnished like the churches 
of Italy ;’ or, as it might perhaps 
be more fairly put, having a very 
splendid taste and plenty of money, 
he did not mortify the one or stint 
the other in the most solemn and 
significant of his duties, nor, after 
having exhausted every luxury on 
his own dwelling, allow himself to 
be seized by a sudden love of sim- 
plicity (the Hanoverian for white- 
wash and bad singing) when he came 
to consider the appointments of the 
house of the Most High. ‘ Dr. Pe- 
pusch,’ says Mons. Schoelcher, ‘ one 
of the greatest musical celebrities of 
the time, was the first chapel-master ; 
but the Duke of Chandos, who loved 
to worship the Lord with the best 
of everything (why not?), made 
proposals to the illustrious Saxon, 
and persuaded him to take the place 
of Pepusch.’ To the Duke’s love 
for ‘the best of everything’ we 
owe the two Chandos Te Deums 
and the twelve Chandos Anthems— 
monuments alike of the genius of 
the composer and the taste of his 
employer. 

he service of ‘the Grand Duke’ 
not taxing very severely the time 
and strength of Handel, he ‘ threw 
himself, about the beginning of 
1720, into an enterprise which 
suited the activity of his mind.’ A 
few noblemen conceived the idea 
of reviving the Italian opera, and 
opened a private subscription to 
carry it into effect. The King per- 
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mitted the institution to assume the 
title of the Royal Academy of 
Music; and, the assistance of Handel 
being sought, he undertook the for- 
mation of acompany. The Academy 
also brought over two of the most 
reputed composers then living—At- 
tiho from rlin, and Bononcini 
from Rome—and engaged a ‘ poet’ 
—Rossi—to write librettos. ‘ It is 
evident that the enterprise was 
arranged upon a splendid scale.’ 
The regular performances com- 
menced with Giovanni Porta’s Wu- 
midor, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by Handel's Radamisto, the 
success of which was unprecedented. 
‘The first season of the Academy 
finished in June, and the second 
begun in the following November, 
with a new Italian company,’ the 
organization of which ae seem 
iohere devolved on Handel. Not- 
withstanding all this labour of com- 
osition and administration, he still 
held office under the Duke of 
Chandos, and over and above the 
average amount of work which 
might have been expected of him, 
he found time to write the oratorio 
Esther—his first English produc- 
tion of this kind,—and the serenata, 
Acis and Galatea. The former was 
first performed at Cannons, on the 
2oth of August, 1720, the latter, 
1721. For the composition of Esther 
he received from the Duke £1000. 
‘The scores of these two works,’ 
after having been performed two or 
three times, were put on one side, 
and only reappeared at a later 
period.’ The career to which Handel 
owes his popularity among the 
English people, though opened to 
him at this time, he did not enter 
upon till long afterwards; and the 
future commentator on Holy Writ 
was doomed to consume many a long 
year in occupations which, however 
inconsistent they might seem with 
so solemn a vocation, were preparing 
him for it by experiences and trials 
which strengthened him as an 
artist and purified him as a man. 


It has already been stated that the 
Royal Academy of Music attracted 
Bononcini and Attilio to London. 
Whether it was for the purpose of ex- 
citing curiosity, by putting the two 
Italians and the German in comparison 
with each other, or whether the poem 
was divided between them for the pur- 
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pose of accelerating the work, and be- 
cause it was necessary to produce some 
novelty, it is certain that Muzio 
Scevola, which was produced on the 
15th of April, 1721, was collaborated by 
three composers, All the biographies 
agree in treating it as a sort of compe- 
tition in which the conquered were 
thenceforth to give way to the con- 
querors. ... Upto a certain point, Bonon- 
cini was able to sustain the rivalry 
which was attributed to him; but as for 
Attilio, who was gifted with agreeable 
but not very powerful faculties, he could 
never aspire, nor did he aspire, to any 
such competition....A mild and inoffen- 
sive man, he was crushed to nothingness 
between the colossal Handel and the 
arrogant Bononcini. It was the latter 
who composed the second act of Muzio 
Scevola, and Attilio the first; but the 
third, which was composed by Handel, 
generally obtained the preference. 

The victory gained, by Handel over 
the two rivals who were opposed to 
him only served, as is usual in such 
cases, to excite all the more vehemently 
the cabal which was arising among a 
party of the English nobility against him, 
and in favour of Bononcini. The chapel- 
master of Cannons was not much of a 
courtier, Jealous of his independence, 
proud, and always dignified, many noble 
lords failed to obtain from him the sub- 
mission which they required. The wit 
of the party which created this rivalry 
continued to keep it alive, 


The contest was not confined to 
those who cared for, still less to 
those who knew anything about, 
music. Like the Parisian war of 
the Gluckists and Piccinists, some 
fifty years afterwards, it interested 
or involved many who would have 
been ‘hard put to it to read the 
gamut,’ many who would have been 
little concerned if that which the 
gamut symbolizes had been banished 
from the commonwealth. The well- 
known epigram of Swift is the only 
record of: this rivalry which pos- 
terity has cared to preserve; and 
that chiefly because it admits of a 
wider application than the satirist 
had in view in penning it. Of the 
thousands who have quoted the 
lines— 

Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
how few could quote those that 
precede them—how few know that 
they have any reference to Handel. 

Whatever may have been the 
number or influence of the ‘noble 
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lords’ who caballed against the uns 
courtier-like Saxon, it is pretty 
certain that a party as large or 
larger must have sided with him: 
His theatrical productions for seve- 
ral following years were numerous, 
and certainly not unapproved, how- 
ever they may have failed to save an 
ill-advised or ill-managed specula- 
tion. In 1721 he produced Flori- 
dante; in 1723, Otho; Flavio, and 
Giulio Cesare ; in 1725, Rodilinda ; 
in 1726, Scipio et Alessandro; in 
1727, Admeto et Riccardo; in 1728, 
Siroe et Tolomeo. 

The Italian Opera was not more suc- 
cessful under the direction of the Royal 
Academy of Music than it was before. 
In 1728, the funds raised by subscrip- 
tion were exhausted, and it was deter- 
mined that the undertaking should be 
dissolved, It had been a loss from the 
very beginning. 

Neither the genius of the principal 
composer, nor the merit of the artists, 
was sufficient to attract the public. The 
theatre became more and more neg- 
lected. 

That this was in no way attri- 
butable to Handel, his enthusiastic 
biographer takes great pains to 

rove. 

Public indifference (says he) was 
the real cause of the Academy's disso- 
lution, and not, as has been pretended, 
the violent and imperious character of 
Handel, which, as well as his quarrels 
with Senesino, is said to have disgusted 
the noble directors....The disputes be- 
tween him and Senesino arose only during 
their second connection; and as for the 
enmity which caused the nobility to 
raise another theatre in opposition to 
his, that manifested itself a long time 
subsequently. Hawkins, in spite of his 
relation with the great composer, has 
utterly confounded the dates; for he 
attributes to 1728 events which did not 
occur before 1733. 

Theatrical speculation—theatrical 
management, at all events—cer- 
tainly exercises a fascination, and 
that over men of the most various 
tastes, dispositions, and habits of 
life, which it is hard to aecount for. 
During his seventeen years’ resi- 
dence in England, Handel had accu- 
mulated about £10,000. ‘In spite of 
the indifference which the public 
had manifested, and of the enormous 
loss which had been incurred in the 
face of a subscription supported by 
the entire aristocracy, he made 
arrangements with Heidegger, the 
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proprietor of the Haymarket The- 
atre, to bring out operas there, and 
in partnership, for e years; and 
he went to a bring together a 
company.’ In December, 1729, ‘the 
Italian Opera, which had been 
closed for eighteen months, re- 
=—_ with Lothario, a new score by 
the manager. After having written 
Lothario (which Burney ‘places 
above all the others’), amid the 
bustle of preparation, and the com- 
lete re-organization of a theatre, 

andel produced Parthenope in 
February, 1730.’ 

We must refer our readers to 
Mons. Schoelcher’s pages for the 
details of Handel’s managerial ex- 
perience. They will amply repay 

rusal, presenting much interesting 
information respecting the composer 
himself, and some of his contempora- 
ries, and many illustrations of the 
manners of his age. Suffice it that the 
opera was as bad a speculation under 
the management of Handel as that 
of its ci-devant aristocratic directors. 
Things began to look dark about 
him. A streak in the horizon, how- 
ever, gave indications, even when 
they might have seemed at their 
worst, of the dawn of a brighter, 
though still distant day. 


When Handel was suffering, both 
as an artist (from the intense and ex- 
hausting pressure on his inventive 
faculty) and as a manager, a circum- 
stance, quite independent of his own 
free will, brought him a moment's 
respite. His first English oratorio, 
Esther (composed in 1720), was en- 
tombed, as it were, at Cannons, and he 
had never dreamt of offering it to the 
public; but on the 23rd of February, 
1731, Bernard Gates, the master of the 
children at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, having obtained a copy of the 
score, caused it to be executed by his 
pupils. The orchestra was composed of 
amateurs,* belonging to a society called 
the Philharmonic Society. Shortly 
afterwards, the Academy of Ancient 
Music, assisted by Gates, executed it 
upon a larger scale, but stillin a private 
manner These two attempts could 
not take place without making some 
noise in the musical world, and their 
success determined a speculator to haye 
the oratorio publicly performed. 
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- Who the s ator was who thus 
used Handel's music, ‘s0 to speak, 
at his very doors,” has not been re- 
corded. Handel showed no inclina- 
tion, or possibly found he had no 

wer, to prevent this performance. 

e met it in another way, by one 
under his own direction, the success 
of which was complete; the work 
was repeated six times to large audi- 
ences, and the speculator retired 
from the contest. 

The year 1732 is, therefore, the date 
of a great event in the history of music. 
Hitherto England only knew oratorios 
by name. It was the first time that 
the public had heard a work of that 
nature, and it showed itself immediately 
sensible of its excellencies. It was the 
applause bestowed on Esther that in- 
duced Handel to compose other ora- 
torios; and here, therefore, is the 
source of those magnificent works 
which will bear his glory, and con- 
tribute to that of Great Britain, to the 
end of time. 

After a few words about the origin 
of the oratorio, Mons. Schoelcher 
rushes on to the delicate and difli- 
cult question of their performance— 
with scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions; and informs hia readers how 
* Mr. Rophino Lacy, from his admi- 
ration of Handel, once conceived the 
design of restoring to his oratorios 
all their dramatic force, by repre- 
senting them with costumes ;’ and 
how ‘as a means of feeling his way 
he brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1833, the Israelites in 
Egypt, grounded on the Mosé of 
Rossini, into which he introduced 
choruses from Israel in Egypt, with 
their sacred text.’ It is but justice 
to Mons. Schoelcher to say that he 
makes a protest against this ill- 
assorted union: he does not ‘ap- 
prove of such mixtures.’ It is but 
— to him also to believe that 
1e was not an eye and ear witness 


of Mr. Lacy’s pasticcio. If, like 
ourselves, he had been, we feel 
pretty sure that he would have 


checked his sneer at the ‘pious 
scruples’ of the late Bishop Blom- 
field (who among his many accom- 
plishments numbered considerable 


skill and science in music, and among 





* This is not the only instance in which we are indebted to amateurs for first 
performances (and in these cases ‘il n’y a que le premier pas qui coute’) of musical 


works of the highest class. 


Mozart's Nozze di Figaro was first performed by an 


Amateur Society, held at the ‘Crown and Anchor’ Tavern. 
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his many refined and catholic tastes 
a passionate admiration for the works 
of Handel), and would have heartily 
approved of his lordship’s subse- 
quent interdiction of Mr. Lacy’s 
ae of Jephtha. Mons. 

choelcher might be excused for 
not quite understanding the distress 
or indignixion which Mr. Lacy’s 
performances were calculated to 
awaken in that body of English- 
men of whom the admirers of Han- 
del are mainly composed; but we 
cannot help thinking that had he 
witnessed one of these performances 
he would have admitted—‘ pious 
scruples’ being put out of the ques- 
tion—that the best interests, alike of 
religion or art, were perilled in 
them, and that the scene-shifter and 
the theatrical tailor were incapable 
of adding to the sublimity of the 
words of Moses or the music of 
Handel. 

The revival of Esther was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by that of 
the other quasi-dramatic work he 
had composed for the Duke of 
Chandos, the ‘ever fair and ever 
young’ Acis and Galatea. To this 
also he would seem to have been 
stimulated by another presentation 
without his knowledge or consent— 
the ‘speculator’ in this instance being 
‘an upholsterer named Arne,’ the 
father of Dr. Arne. The success of 
these two works, more especially 
of the former, ‘naturally encouraged 
the author to try once more that 
style of composition.” His next 
attempt was Deborah. 


Handel had already introduced into 
Esther many more choruses than the 
Italians used. His Roman oratorios of 
1708, the Resurrezione and Trionfo, have 
only two apiece. In his second English 
sacred composition he developed that 
distinctive character of modern orato- 
rios, the preponderance of the choruses, 
and he also greatly augmented the 
accompaniment, as he had already done 
in his anthems. 


M. Schoelcher takes occasion here 
to speak at some length of the Han- 
delian orchestra, and to correct the 
very false impression which prevails 
respecting its limited resdurces. He 
is slightly in error respecting the 
clarinet, which was invented, though 
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perhaps little ‘used as an in-door 
instrument, in Handel's time—early 
indeed in the century. Nor does 
he seem to be quite aware that the 
difference in force and quality be- 
tween the Handelian a the Mo- 
zartean orchestra lies not so much 
in the instruments used as in the 
mode of using them. Passages 
more effective for, or more becoming 
to, the stringed instruments than 
are to be found in every page of 
Handel’s scores it would be scarcely 
possible to desire or to devise; ex- 
quisite phrases too, for certain wind 
instruments could, though in much 
smaller number, be quoted from 
them.* But the art of using the 
latter in masses was perfected, if 
not invented, by Mozart some half a 
century later. When Mons. Schoel- 
cher says, therefore, that ‘ Mozart 
introduced flutes, trombones, and 
French horns (he forgets the clari- 
nets !) into his instrumental addition 
to the Messiah, but in so doing he 
only partly did over again what the 
author had already done,’ he says 
not only that of which there is no 
a4 whatever, but that which, 

ad‘he possessed a closer acquain- 
tance with the technicalities of the 
art about which he writes, he would 
have known to be absurdly untrue. 
Mons. Schoelcher does not seem to 
be aware either—at least he does not 
explain—that in the ordinary Han- 
delian orchestra the employment of 
the reed instruments was not, as 
with us, limited to a single pair, 
but that the oboes bore a much 
larger proportion to the violins, and 
that the bassoons were as numerous 
as the violoncellos and double basses. 
In the list of the orchestra at the 
Handel Commemoration, so late as 
1784, we find twenty-six oboes to 
ninety-five violins. Nor is he quite 
clear about the distinction between 
the employment of wind instruments 
by themselves, and in conjunction 
with others; since he cites, as a 
proof that Handel ‘knew how to 
make a noise when he was so dis- 
posed,’ the fact that ‘in the MS, 
of his Fireworks Music the overture 
has twenty-four hautboys, twelve 
bassoons, nine trumpets, nine horns, 
three pairs of kettle-drums, a serpent 


* E.9. The bassoon solo at the beginning of the chorus, ‘ For Sion lamen- 


tation make,’ in Judas Maccabeus. 
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and a double bass ;’ which is onl 
saying that he wrote for a wind band, 
and strengthened—not multiplied— 
the parts as far as he could. 

We must pass rapidly over the 
remaining years of Handel's the- 
atrieal career, albeit their history 
is enlivened by his biographer with 
many a curious illustration of the 
disposition of the man, and the 
manners of the age and country in 
which his lot was cast. It must 
suffice for us to indicate that in 1734, 
his partnership with Heidegger 
having come to an end, the latter 
‘immediately gave up the theatre to 
the rival company of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; that Handel, not a whit dis- 
couraged, in the face of an oppo- 
sition composed of a large aristo- 
cratic party, and a company which 
included Cuzzoni, Senesino, and 
Farinelli, took the deserted theatre 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and alone, 
without assistance, and at his own 
risk, became an impresario.’ From 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields he shortly mi- 
grated to Covent Garden Theatre, 
then recently built. Any chance 
that he might have had as a thea- 
trical manager or operatic composer 
was early destroyed by the depar- 
ture of his one ‘ first man,’ Cares- 
tini,—the only contemporary singer 
‘capable of counterbalancing the 
brilliancy of Farinelli’s success at 
the rival theatre. Italian operas 
cannot dispense with a singer of the 
first rank, so Handel abandoned 
them for the moment, and in the 
month of January, he resolved to 
treat the English subject of Alez- 
ander's Feast, which he improvised 
in three weeks.’ ‘ But Alexander's 
Feast, with Esther, and Acis, just 
managed to support the season, but 
that was all; they could neither 
redeem the losses of the past, nor 
stay the ruin that was coming on.’ 
The great ‘ composer‘ manager’ was, 
however, as yet undefeated and 
indefatigable. He got together 
another company, and brought 
out more new operas, occasionally 
interspersing their performances 
with those of the oratorios named 
above, filling up his intervals of 
business (when could these have 
been?) by the production of organ 
concertos, soutien concertos, harp- 
sichord lessons, and fugitive pieces 
innumerable. 
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Again (says Mons. Schoelcher) we have 
to admire the energy of that mind which 
never gave way for an instant. Armié- 
nius, represented on the 12th of January, 
1737, fails; he produces Justin on the 
16th of February, and Justin fails ; on 
the gth and 18th of March he revives 
Parnasso in Festa and Alexander's 
Feast. Alexander's Feast alone would, 
in these days, have run for a year (?); 
but the public had already heard it 
some twelve or fifteen times, and would 
hear it no more. Then, on the 23rd of 
March, he revived his Italian oratorio, 
Il Trionfo del Tempo. Yet even this 
was of no use, for the public remained 
entirely indifferent. When Lent was 
finished, he gave Dido, on the 13th of 
April; but the Carthaginian Queen 
found the public as indifferent to her 
as Aineas was, Finally, on the 18th of 
May, he produced Berenice, which (says 
Burney), in spite of its excellence, could 
not go beyond four representations. 
The fall of Berenice, following so many 
other failures, was the death-blow. He 
had exhausted all his resources—he had 
spent the last penny of the £10,000 
which he had possessed—he had con- 
tracted debts—he could go no further— 
he was obliged to confess himself van- 
quished, to close his theatre, and (what 
was more grievous to so honest a man) 
to suspend his payments. 


Handel's ‘iron constitution,’ 
proof hitherto against any amount 
of mere labour, broke down under 
the mortifications of insolvency. 
‘His mental faculties were tempo- 
rarily disturbed,’ and ‘he had an 
attack of paralysis.’ ‘ With difficulty 
he was persuaded to go to the waters 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was 
restored in less than six weeks.’ 
On his return to London, he found 
that the Haymarket had been re- 
opened under the management of 
the younger Heidegger, ‘ who re- 
quested him to write something.’ 


He had debts to pay, and scarcely 
gave himself time to take breath. He 
returned on the 7th of November, and 
on the 15th he commenced Faramondo; 
but Queen Caroline, the wife of George 
IL, died on the 20th, and the King 
desired him to write an anthem for the 
funeral. This he did, and he finished 
the opera by the 24th of December! 


This anthem, the composition of 
which occupied a man recently re- 
_ covered from a paralytic attack, 
distracted by pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and called off from another 
occupation, but five days, is as- 
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suredly one of the noblest examples 
of musical invention and learning in 
existence—not to speak of the score 
occupying some eighty pages of 

rinting! Faramondo was a failure : 

e followed it up immediately by 
another opera, ovens. which was 
not more successful. At this crisis 
he, by the advice of some of his 
friends, gave a concert ‘ for his own 
benefit,’ the net receipts of which 
did not ‘amount to less than £800. 
A month afterwards, an honour 
altogether exceptional was paid to 
him—in the erection of his statue 
by Roubillac, in Vauxhall Gar- 
dens: ‘in all the history of the 
fine arts,’ says Mons. Schoelcher, 
‘I believe, the only instance known 
of a statue being erected in honour 
of an artist during his life-time.’ 
The ill-starred season of 1738 
finished on the 6th of June, and 
Italian operas were heard no more 
till 1740. 

Handel had now attained the age 
of fifty-three, and had exceeded by 
many years the term allotted to 
some of the greatest masters in his 
art that the world has seen. ‘Those 
whom the gods love die young.’ 
Purcell had been called away at 
the early age of thirty-six. The 
career of Pergolesi was destined 
to be cut short at the still earlier 
age of thirty-two; that of Mo- 
zart at the age of thirty-five; and 
that of Mendelssohn when he was 
scarcely older. Nevertheless, at 
this epoch, the career to which 
he owes all his reputation among 
ourselves, without which his name 
would perhaps in this day (though 
medi undeservedly) have been 
as much a matter of indifference to 
the world at large as that of Attilio 
or Bononcini, without which cer- 
tainly M. Schoelcher neither would 
nor could have collected such a 
mass of interesting information in 
relation to him—his career as the 
great master of the oratorio, was 
hardly begun. Not to speak of less 
favourite, if not less meritorious 
works, the oratorios Saul, Samson, 
Belshazzar, Judas Maccabeus, 
Joshua, Solomon, Jephtha, and 
above all, those matchless illustra- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Jsrael in 
Egypt and The Messiah, were as 
yet in the womb of time, and were 
to see the light through the instru- 
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mentality of a man with a heavy 
burthen of years 2 him, with a 
frame shaken by the most alarm- 
ing of maladies, and a mind, as it 
would then have seemed, enfeebled 
by years of ill-requited labour. 

In January, 1739, he took: the un- 
occupied theatre in the Haymarket ‘for 
the performance of oratorios twice a 
week.’ This was the commencement of 
those series of twelve performances of 
oratorios which he thenceforth gave an- 
nually during Lent. 


The success—i. ¢., of course, the 
pecuniary success—of this under- 
taking was for some years little 
different from that which had 
heretofore attended all those in 
which Handel had been embarked. 
Still the sort of occupation which it 
gave him must have brought its own 
consolations, and been more con- 
genial to his tastes at all times, and 
to his manner of life now. Of this, 
indeed, we have direct evidence in 
a saying of his that has come down 
to us—that the composition of 
sacred music ‘was best suited to a 
man descending in the scale of 
years.’ The world, however, was 
not yet awakened to a sense of the 
value of his labours in this com- 
paratively new walk of art. ‘For 
three years,’ says M. Schoelcher, 
‘his efforts to win fortune back 
were entirely thrown away. In 
spite of his courage and activity, 
both of which were immense, and 
indefatigable as his genius, he could 
not retrieve himself from ruin.’ 

Change of scene effected what 
courage and activity had failed in 
achieving. ‘For a long time he 
had been wished for in Ireland... . 
The Lord-Lieutenant had directly 
invited him to pay a visit to that 
country,’ the numerous musical 
societies of which had already often 
performed his works. He might, 
therefore, expect to find there a 
public more enlightened, or, at any 
rate, more favourably disposed than 
that of London, and he resolved to 
make the journey. Having ‘put 
himself in communication with one 
of the most important’ of the musi- 
cal societies of Dublin,—that which 
devoted the profits of its perform- 
ances to ‘the benefit and enlarge- 
ment of poor prisoners for debt,’ he 
undertook ‘to give an oratorio for 
its benefit ; the members, on their 
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. promising the assistance of 
Peis Eat orchestra.’ 

Handel's notions of giving must 
have been truly royal. He was not 
content with donation of one of 
his existing works; and whatever 
fresh interest his presence as director 
might add to the performance of it ; 
nothing less would satisfy him than 
the being able to offer to the Irish— 
* to that generous and polite nation,’ 
as he ealled them—something new. 
He set out early in November, 
1741, with such a specimen of ‘some- 
thing new’ in his folio as had 
assuredly never before crossed the 
Irish Channel—the sacred oratorio, 
Messiah ! 

Handel arrived in Dublin on the 
18th of November, and on the 15th 
of the following month gave his 
first concert, which consisted of 
LT’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Ii 
Moderato, ‘with two concertos for 
several instruments, and a concerto 
for the organ.’ The Irish appetite 
for music must have been keen to 
take in all this at asitting. ‘Great, 
however, was the success.’ ‘ The 
performance was considered,’ as it 
must have been, ‘ superior to any- 
thing of the kind in the kingdom 
before.’ The Irish were delighted 
with Handel, and Handel with the 
Irish. ‘I cannot sufficiently ex- 
ress,’ says he, in a letter to a 
riend,* ‘the kind treatment I re- 
ceive here; but the politeness of 
this generous nation cannot be un- 
known to you, so I let you judge 
of the satisfaction I enjoy, passing 
my time with honour, profit, and 
pleasure.’ Our readers will 
pleased to observe then, this pas- 
sage is not a translation, but a 
quotation verbatim from a long 
letter of Handel's written in capital 
English. 

After a most successful series of 
twelve conceris, ‘ in the mid-day of 
Tuesday, the 13th of April, 1742, 
The Messiah was heard for the first 
time.’ Mons. Schoelcher gives us a 
number of passages from the news- 
papers of the time, all of which 
speak of the oratorio with an enthu- 
siasm without bounds. There seems 
to have been no hesitation about 
its acceptance : it took its place at 
once as a work the noblest in its 
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kind that the world had yet seen. 
A repetition of it on the 3rd of June 
was the last mance Handel 
superintended in Dublin. 

Handel's journey to Ireland was one 
of the most agreeable episodes in his 
life. In addition to the profits which 
he derived from it, he was received 
everywhere with cordiality. An Irish- 
man related to Burney, that ‘there were 
many noble families there with whom 
Mr. Handel lived in the utmost degree 
of friendship and familiarity.’ During 
his stay he indulged in a short interval 
of repose. Although he gave his last 
entertainment on the 3rd of June, he 
left Ireland only on the 13th of August, 
after a sojourn of nine months, leaving 
to that noble country the glory of having 
worthily appreciated all his master- 
pieces, and of having re-commenced (the 
retrievement of) his fortune. 

Handel never revisited Ireland, 
though he had always the fullest 
intention, and the most earnest 
desire, to do so. 

The reaction in Handel’s favour 
consequent on his success at Dublin, 
did not show itself at once after his 
return to London. In Lent, 1743, 
he gave a series of oratorios at 
Covent Garden, of which ‘ the suc- 
cess was exceptional, but compara- 
tively so’-—in other words, the pro- 
fits were something greater, or the 
losses something less, than onthe per- 
formaneces he had given formerly. 
During the series were performed 
Samson, for the first time, and The 
oe for the first time in Eng- 


In Lent, 1744, he repeated the 
same experiment, and with like suc- 
cess ; and in November of the same 
year he opened the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, with a view of 
performing ‘ twenty-four times du- 
ring the winter season.’ But ‘ even 
such works as Saul, Joseph, Bel- 
shazzar, and ‘ The Sacred Oratorio, 
(Messiah), with a concerto on the 
organ,’ could not fill the King’s 
Theatre, and Handel was obliged to 
stop short on the 23rd of April, at 
the sixteenth performance.’ 

His ill suecess was not simply the 
result of public indifference. In- 
deed, the public, in the sense in 
which we use the word now-a-days, 
was entirely without blame in the 
matter. The prices of admission 


* Mr, Charles Jennens, who arranged the book of The Messiah. 
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to Handel's ‘ entertainments’ were 
high, and his success 
greatly on the sup of an aristo- 
eratic audience. ons. Schoelcher 
attributes his successive failures 
to the ‘inconceivable fury’ of a 
‘faction of the nobles’ against him ; 
and he quotes the authority of both 
Burney and Hawkins for the asser- 
tion, that card parties and other 
amusements, ‘at that time not 
usual in the Lent season,’ were 
set on foot, with a view to 
making ‘his audiences as thin as 
ossible.’ There may be some truth 
in this. There is no want of evi- 
dence to show that Handel had 
made many enemies; but it is in- 
eredible that his manners should 
have prevented anybody from going 
to hear his music—who cared about 
it. The English nobility, or more 
properly that portion of it and a 
class below them which is called 
‘the fashionable world,’ of the eigh- 
teenth century was very like that of 
the nineteenth century, in its appre- 
ciation of what (in the absence of a 
better name) is called classical 
music. Handel was ‘a bore’ to it 
then, as Mendelssohn is ‘ a bore’ to 


it now. With the public at large a 
hearing of one of Handel's works 
was an expensive and therefore, we 
take it, a rare luxury; and to the 


poorer classes the King’s Theatre 
must have been as inaccessible as 
the King’s Palace. Itis a discovery 
which has’ been reserved for our 
times that a taste for the highest 
forms of musical art may exist in 
persons whose means do not allow 
of their indulging it at the rate of 
a guinea a séance. Would that we 
eould recall for a few hours the 
mighty master—the victim of aristo- 
cratic faction and dowager card- 
parties—to direct a performance of 
one of his own works in the presence 
of a shilling audience ! 

Whoever was to blame, ‘all that 
Handel had saved out of his Irish 
profits, after the payment of his credi- 
tors of 1737, was soon absorbed ; he 
contracted new debts, and was com- 
pane for the second time to suspend 

is payments about the beginning 
of 1745. He seems to have been 
overwhelmed by his second failure.’ 
For more than a year ‘nothing by 
him can be found, except an unpub- 
lished chamber duet.’ ‘ Rare inter- 
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ruption of work in his laborious life! 

e may imagine with what sadness 
it was filled! But neither his 
genius nor his courage forsook him.’ 
Another masterpiece was soon to 
come from his hand—Judas Macca- 
beus, ‘ which was written in thirty- 
two days, and produced at Covent 
Garden on the 1st of April, 1747.’ 
This oratorio was a picce de cireon- 
stance—to celebrate the victory of 
Culloden. ‘The political cireum- 
stances, as much as the sublimity of 
the composition, obtained for the 
new oratorio a success which has 
never deserted it. Handel himself 
performed it thirty-eight times, and 
on the thirtieth occasion the receipts 
amounted to £400.’ 

Handel's life now took ‘ a regular 
and uniform course. He composed 
one and sometimes two oratorios dur- 
ing the dull season ; and, when Lent 
arrived, he produced them in a series 
of twelve performances, accom- 
pues by some of his former works.’ 

n this way he produced successively 
Alexander Belus, Joshua, Solomon, 
Susanna, and Theodora, and on the 
2oth of February, 1752, having 
attained the age of sixty-seven, 
Jephtha, the last of his works. 

‘Commenced on the 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1751, Jephtha was only finished 
on the 30th of August. It is the 
only a that Handel ever took so 
long about: he was working at it 
when the gutta serena,’ repeated 
threatenings of which had inter- 
rupted and postponed its completion, 
‘ compelled him to desist’ altogether. 
* He submitted three times to a pain- 
ful operation, the last time in 1752’ 
—and without relief. ‘ Alas! blind 
he was to remain, as his mother had 
done in her old days.’ On the 27th 
arg 1753, a journal announced 
that ‘Mr. Handel had at length, 
unhappily, quite lost his sight.’ 

This cruel misfortune afflicted him at 
first profoundly ; but when he was com- 
pelled to recognise that the evil was 
without a remedy, his manly soul got 
the upper hand ; he resigned himself to 
his fate, and resolved to continue his 
oratorio performances. 


Mons. Schoelcher shows how far, 
even under the weight of this recent 
calamity, this was practicable. The 
duties of an orchestral conductor in 
Handel's time were rather those of 
a general of division than of a com- 
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mander-in-chief. The time was 
marked by the bow of the principal 
first violin, then called the leader ; 
and the duties of the conductor were 
to support the chorus and fill up the 
thin places in the instrumental score 
with the organ. Handel might con- 
fidently trust to his memory to do 
this for his own music; and in his 
concertos, so long as he could keep 
their outline in his mind, he might, 
still more confidently, trust to his 
invention. He had all his life been 
in the habit of extemporizing, and 
would of course indulge himself and 
his hearers in thatexercise more often 
now than ever. Mons. Schoelcher 
has found reason to doubt whether 
Handel was ‘from 1753 to the end 
of his days entirely and absolutely 
blind ;’ but the wish is evidently 
father to the doubt, and it is 
to be feared that ‘no cheering 
ray’ ever broke the monotony of 
that ‘total eclipse’ which he was 
decreed henceforward to endure. 
It might be expected that his in- 
firmity, although it had so little 
checked his professional activity, 
would have altogether crippled or 
stopped the exercise of his invention. 
Such, however, was by no means the 
case. One of the most learned and 
beautiful of his compositions, the 
duet and chorus in Judas Maccabeus, 
‘Tune your harps,’ was dictated by 
him to his secretary after he had 
lost the power of using the pen 
himself; and in 1757 he brought 
out a work which, if not actually 
new, was a very liberal adaptation 
and enlargement of an old one, JZ 
Trionfo, under the title of The 
Triumph of Time and Truth. Many 
of the performances too of his ora- 
torios at this period are announced 
as being ‘with new additions and 
alterations,’ all the material portions 
of which must have been dictated 
by Handel. The end was however 
approaching. He appeared in pub- 
lic for the last time on the 8th of 
April, 1759, and the work he directed 
was—as it should have been—TZhe 
Messiah. ‘After returning home 
from this performance he went to 
bed never to rise again. Seized 
with a mortal exhaustion, and feeling 
that his last hour was come, in the 
full plenitude of his reason, he added 
one more codicil to his will, and 
gently rendered up his soul on the 
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seventeenth] anniversary of the 
t performance of The Messiah, 
Good Friday, the 13th of April, 1759, 
aged seventy-four years one month 
and twenty-one days. 

After a life constantly agitated and 
cruelly tormented, it may be said. that 
Handel died happy. For the last ten 
years all hostility against him had been 
stilled ; men’s aoa: were enlightened ; 
and the nobility (let it be in justice to 
them admitted) had the courage and 
the good taste to confess themselves 
vanquished by his genius....The public 
became more and more attracted to the 
performances of the great master. 
Samson, Judas, and The Messiah never 
failed to draw a compact crowd; and 
after paying all his debts, to his great 
joy, he left behind him a fortune of 
£20,000. 

In his twelfth and last chapter 
Mons. Schoelcher gives us his esti- 
mate of ‘the character and genius 
of Handel,’ proving and illustrating 
it by ever feet and every anecdote 
which he on met with in the course 
of his researches, for which a place 
could not be conveniently found in 
the body of his book. Such par- 
ticulars are the last characteristic 
touches necessary to complete the 

ortrait presented in the Life itself. 

hey are however too many and 
too minute for our columns, and must 
be studied in their proper place— 
the pages of M. Schoelcher. Many 
readers who will heartily sympathise 
with our author’s admiration for the 
subject of his biography will regret 
that, in his estimate of him as a man, 
whatever justice he may have done 
to his integrity, independence, in- 
dustry, munificence, and constancy 
under affliction, he has so rarel 
and so coldly alluded to that whic 
was not merely the source of all 
these great and admirable qualities, 
but the well-spring of his artistic 
inspirations—his earnest and un- 
affected piety; a piety which owed 
its origin to early training, but 
which was matured and strength- 
ened in later life by his particular 
studies and occupations. Handel 
might have been coarse in some of 
his habits, and coarse on occasions 
in his language ; neither his appetite 
nor his tongue was always under 
his control; ‘he ate largely,’ and 
indulged largely in the unseemly, 
but not necessarily irreverent, 
habit of swearing. Mons. Schoel- 
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cher sees reason to believe that ' he 
had an exceptional and unhealthy 
appetite to satisfy,’ and it is noto- 
rious that oaths might be considered 
as a constituent part of the language 
of the day, both in his native and 
in his adopted country. To argue 
from such occasional breaches of 
the ‘rule and habit of holy living’ 
any real weakness of religious con- 
viction would show a very shallow 
acquaintance with human nature. 
But even these faults and failings 
he strove, and, as it would seem, 
with success, to overcome in his 
latter days. ‘ The loss of his sight, 
and the prospect of his approaching 
dissolution,’ says Sir he Haw- 
kins, ‘brought a great change in his 
temper and general behaviour.’ He 
was a man of blameless morals, and 
throughout his life manifested a 
deep sense of religion. He would 
frequently declare the pleasure he 
felt in setting the Scriptures to 
music, and how much the contem- 
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plating the many sublime passages 
in the Psalms had contributed to 
his edification; and now that he 
found himself near his end, these 
sentiments were improved into solid 
and rational piety, attended with a 
calm and even temper of mind.’ 
But the best and most touching 
evidence of the liveliness of his faith 
was communicated to Dr. Burney 
by Handel’s physician, Dr. Warren, 
who ‘attended him in his last sick- 
ness.. He ‘was sensible of his 
approaching dissolution ; and having 
been always impressed with a pro- 
found reverence for the doctrines 
and duties of the Christian religion, 
he had most seriously and devoutly 
wished, for several days before his 
death, that he might breathe his 
last on Good Friday, ‘ in hopes,’ he 
said, ‘of meeting his good God, his 
sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day 
of his resurrection,’ meaning the 
third day, or the Easter Sunday 
following.’ 
J. H. 
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MAGPIES. 


Stones have been knowne to move, and Trees to speake, 
Augures, and understood Relations, have 
By Maggot Pyes, & Choughes, & Rookes brought forth 


The secretst man of blood. 


i JRDER, undoubtedly, will 
speak with most miraculous 
organ: but bad name as the Mag- 
pie has in this country, it seems, 
that, in others at least, it may prevent 
the crime as well as reveal it. 

But before we indulge ourselves 
with the recital of the ancient story 
which we have to tell in justification 
of the assertion in the last part of 
the last sentence, the bird itself, its 
habits and its history claim our 
attention. 

Fear not, friendly reader, a tech- 
nical description of the familiar 
frequenter of our fields and groves 
shall not be inflicted on you, though 
the lively and strongly contrasted 
plumage of this beautiful long-tailed 
crow—pluck away the tail and you 
have a short-winged crow before 
you and no mistake—might well 
deserve the pains. For what can 
be more picturesque in feathered 
shape. Look at the bird from a 
distance with the eye of a painter 
and see what black and white he 
has about him. Sir Edwin with 
a few masterly touches has hit 
the inquisitor off peering into a 
marrow bone, in a field with the 
turned out hunters; and young 
Webbe of Niton in the Isle of 
Wight has portrayed him as a thief, 
though, less fortunate than last year, 
when The White Owl which at- 
tracted so much attention was placed 
by their worships the hangers on 
the ground, the clever young 
painter’s ‘ Thief of a magpie’ is sus- 

ended aloft in the North-room 

Caen heaven and earth, as un- 
worthy of either. Never mind Mr. 
W.J. Webbe, go on,anddon’t break 
your heart as poor Miillerdid; you 
are in the right road. So much for 
effect at a distance: now for a 
nearer examination of this quaint 


* Magot? 
+ Kirra, xiooa. 


§ ‘IBic Aveotpyy, Xawpepa@vre vurrepic, 


Lupaxoci dé Kirra. 
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bird. What can be more striking 
than the rich glossy purplish-blue 
reflections, shot with shining green, 
of the head, neck, fore part of the 
breast and back, rump, belly and 
legs, forced out as they are by the 
pure white of the middle and lower 
part of the breast. If you will take 
the trouble to examine the prolonged 
resplendent green tail—after casting 
a glance at the glossy dark wings 
varied with white—you will find a 
band of purple near the end of each 
feather, and its extremity blue and 
deep green. Of this tail Mag is as 
careful as a fine lady is of her 
train; and it is amusing to watch 
the bird carefully raising the 
brilliant appendage that it may not 
be Scented in the drenched 
meadow, when she goes on a worm- 
ing expedition on a dewy morning or 
after a fall of rain. 

The Magpie—Magg-pie, Megg- 
pie, Maggot* Pie, and Pie of the 
older English authors is, there can 
hardly be any doubt the Kittat and 
Kissa of the Greeks. The passage 
alluding to its vocal power, in the 
13"chapterof Aristotle's 9" bookt is 
nearly decisive of this identity ; and 
the line§ in the Birds of the Athe- 
nian side-shaker where he confers 
the name on a noted babbling orator, 
one whom our neighbours and allies 
so well characterise by the expressive 
word bavard, confirms this opinion. 
It is the Pica|| of theancient Italians; 
Gazza, Regazza, Putta, Picha, 
Gazuola, Gazzara, Ghiandara, 
Gaggia, and Gaggia domenicana, 
of the modern Italians; Pie, Ja- 

uette, Dame, and Agasse of the 

rench; The Germans know it as 
Die Aelster, Die Elster, and Ag- 
laster ; The Dane—who befriends 
the bird—calls it Skade and Huus 
Skade ; it is the Skior and Tunfugl 


From its chattering and patter, to say nothing of its apish tricks. 


t Hist. Anim. 
12096. 


| Charleton who writes Magg-pie, Megg-pie, and Pie, derives Pica from picta, 
eliso T, 4 colorum varietate :’ a convenient method of etymology that. 
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of the kind Norwegian; Piogen of 
the ancient Briton; Pyet, Pianet, 
Madge, Mag—in addition to the 
names at the head of this paragraph 
—of the moderns ; Pioghaid of the 
Gael; Ootawa-kee-askee (nice word 
that) of the Cree Indians; Sheepe- 
cum-mewuck of the Maskegons ; 
Pica caudata of our countryman 
John Ray; Corvus pica of the 
Knight of the Polar Star. We don’t 
give stars to zoologists in this 
country. They shine as wellas they 
can by their own light. 

One of these lights lately, alas, 
extinguished, one whose name no 
true English zoologist will willingly 
let die, has so well described the 
general habits of this curious and 
crafty bird that our readers, kindly 
disposed as they are toward us, 
will, we are sure, prefer his de- 
scription to our own. 


There, on the old ash that over- 
shadows the farm-yard, you may see a 
pair, one perched on the topmost twig, 
the other hopping among the branches, 
uttering an incessant clatter of short 
hard notes, scarcely resembling anything 
else in nature, but withal not unplea- 
sant, at least to the lover of birds. How 
gracefully she of the top twig swings in 
the breeze! Off she starts, and direct- 
ing her flight toward the firwood oppo- 
site, proceeds with a steady, moderately 
rapid, but rather heavy flight, per- 
formed by apparently quick beats of 
her apparently short wings, intermitted 
for a moment at intervals, Birds with 
long graduated tails generally fly 
heavily, or at least have the appearance 
of doing so, the Pheasant, for example, 
and the Magpie. Even the Cuckoo, in 
its ordinary flight, seems to lack speed, 
although on occasion it shoots along 
with the rapidity of a Sparrow Hawk.* 
Chattering by the way, she seems to 
call her mate after her; but he intent 
on something which he has spied below, 
hops downward from twig to branch, 
and descends to the ground, Raising 
his body as high as possible, and carry- 
ing his tail inclined upward, to avoid 
contact with the moist grass, he walks 
a few paces, and spying an earthworm 
half protruded from its hole, drags it 
out by a sudden jerk, breaks it in pieces 
and swallows it. Now, under the 


* When, for instance, it makes a dash at some of the larger dragon-flies 
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hedge, he has found a snail, which he 
will presently detach from its shell. 
But something among the bushes has 
startled him, and lightly he springs 
upward, chattering the while, to regain 
his favourite tree. It is a cat, which, 
not less frightened than himself, runs 
off toward the house. The Magpie 
again descends, steps slowly over the 
green, looking from side to side, stops 
and listens, advances rapidly by a suc- 
cession of leaps, and encounters a whole 
brood of chickens with their mother at 
their heels. Were they unprotected, 
how deliciously would the Magpie feast, 
but alas, it is vain to think of it, for 
with fury in her eyes, bristled plumage, 
and loud clamour, headlong rushes the 
hen, overturning two of her younglings, 
when the enemy suddenly wheels round, 
avoiding the encounter, and flies off 
after his mate. , 

There again, you perceive them in 
the meadow, as they walk about with 
elevated tails, looking for something 
eatable, although apparently with little 
success. By the hedge, afar off, are 
two boys with a gun, endeavouring to 
creep up to a flock of Plovers on the other 
side. But the Magpies have observed 
them, and presently rising fly directly 
over the field, chattering vehemently, 
on which the whole flock takes to wing, 
and the disappointed sportsmen sheer 
off in another direction. + 


The gamekeeper, the sportsman, 
the henwife, the bird-catcher all 
hold the magpie in high despite ; 
and, in truth, not without reason; 
for though it is omnivorous, sharing 
occasionally with the rooks their 
grain, grubs, and worms, with the 
crows their carrion, and with the 
starlings and blackbirds the gar- 
dener’s fruits, it is a most deter- 
mined devourer of eggs and young 
birds of all kinds. The song-birds 
and smaller birds who all seem to 
know its note of alarm must have 
as much affection for it as the above 
mentioned unfeathered bipeds; for 
it makes nothing of storming their 
nests and swallowing their young. 
Montagu even charges it with pick- 
ing out the - of lambs and 
weakly sheep, though Macgillivray 
onlin this charge unjust. No 
doubt however can exist as to its 


(libellule) as they continue their winged desultory dance, over a pond or river, 
occasionally poising themselves, and then turning aside quickly, as we have often 


t Macgillivray. 


seen it in our angling days. 
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Seetetions in the game preserve 
and poultry yard. 

Mr. Weirof Boghead declares that 
a great many partridges and phea- 
sants as well as other birds fall an 
easy prey to the rapacious appetite 
of the Magpies. Day after day he 
has observed them in pursuit of the 
same covey, and they never ap- 
pees to be satisfied until the 

irds were extirpated. Such was 
their impudence that he has seen 
them early in the morning and 
within a tew yards of his house 
watching most eagerly the ducklings 
and the chickens. If any of the 
brood wandered from their mother, 
the magpies were sure to pounce 
ag them and carry them off. 

r. Wark a farmer told Mr. Weir 
that his brother shot off the leg of 
a magpie, as she was carrying off a 
chicken from his house. She was 
not. seen during the winter and 
spring, but appeared again in 
summer. Lame though she was, 
she still carried on her murderous 
operations. One day the farmer 
saw her in pursuit of a duckling 
which immediately ran to the water 
for protection. So intent was the 
magpie on its destruction, that she 
ventured too far into the water after 
it, and got so wet that before she 
was able to rise in the air, he knocked 
her down with a stick. A boy told 
Mr. Weir that while tending cattle 
he heard several loud screams in a 
young plantation in Mr. Weir's 
neighbourhood. The boy ran to 
the place from whence the cries 
proceeded and beheld a Magpie 
standing upon the back of a hare 
almost half-grown, picking out its re- 
maining 7 The ravening bird had 
torn out the other before his arrival. 
This case strongly corroborates 
Montagu’s charge. The evidence of 
the last named acute observer may 
be depended on, and he also charges 
these birds with the destruction of 
young hares and rabbits. 

When he is sharp-set and deter- 
mined, the smaller birds have no 
chance. Magpies have been known 
to storm a thrush’s nest and not- 
withstanding the brave resistance of 
the parents, tear the nest to pieces, 
and swallow up the young. A friend 
in the West oF England, dating his 
letter on the 15th of June last, 
states that, during the last fortnight, 
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he had been watching the progress 
of a blackbird’s nest from the egg 
to the fledged young. Magpies were 
hoverin meek. ‘It was marvellous’ 
writes he ‘to see how in fourteen 
days the little creatures grew. Yes- 
terday, on my approaching the nest 
and touching one of them, they all 
flew out of it with a scream, less 
wise than their mother, who had 
seemed to view my visits with half 
fear half confidence. In five minutes 
the magpie found one of them, and 
I was only aware of the Arab’s pre- 
sence, by hearing the shrieks of the 
cock and hen parents who were 
attacking him or her in the air with 
their young one in its beak. What 
became of the other young ones I 
could not ascertain: they never 
came back to the nest which was in 
the fork of a large ilex, built with 
little care.’ Our friend further ob- 
serves that the curious facts of this 
case are, that the magpie was close 
at hand and so was the cock black- 
bird, neither of which he had ever 
seen close. The mother always re- 
mained close by him, announcing 
her presence by a sotto voce chirp, 
when he inspected the nest, as if her 
olicy was to make no loud noise for 
fear of magpies and owls. He had 
driven off the owls by appearing 
with a gun in the neighbourhood. 

But while the Magpie attacks and 
pillages the nests of others without 
scruple, he takes good care that his 
own should be as safe from plunder 
as ingenuity can make it. 

When the March winds awaken 
the violet from its winter’s sleep, 
the Magpie, on domestic thoughts 
intent, prepares, with its mate, the 
curious cradle which is to rock their 
young on the tall tree-top, for the 
upper branches are generally se- 
lected. Generally, we say, for we 
have seen a strong well-grown 
Holly-tree chosen more than ounce ; 
and, as we shall presently see, still 
lower localities are occasionally oc- 
cupied, to say nothing of a race, 
whose tails are said to be shorter 
than ordinary, which seem to prefer 
hedges, thence called Hedge Mag- 
pies, and by some considered a dis- 
tinct variety. A poplar, an elm, an 
ash,—and, more rarely, a willow or 
a beech—is usually fixed on. As 
these birds seem to court the neigh- 
bourhood of man, like the sparrow, 
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for what they can pick up, and as 
the large spherical or elliptical fabric 
is,—unless it be masked, as we have 
seen it, in the midst of a spreadin 
hawthorn,—very conspicuous, an 
apparently built without that view 
to concealment which seems to ac- 
tuate birds as a general rule, the 
architects set to work to prevent 
attacks from without, and show 
themselves no mean adepts in the 
art of fortification. A layer of twigs 
is first arranged and secured to the 
neighbouring branches and on these 
twigs a quantity of mud is depo- 
sited. From this foundation rises 
a dome, liglit but firm, formed of 
interlaced twigs,—thorny for choice 
—and, most frequently taken from 
the hawthorn or sloe. The floor of 
the interior is carpeted with fibrous 
roots and wool generally, and, in 
the side of the formidable structure, 
an aperture is left just sufficient to 
admit the parent. In this fort are 
deposited from three to six, some- 
times even more, pale green eggs 
with brown and light purple freckles, 
or, occasionally, pale blue with the 
same coloured spots.* Their length 
is nearly an inch and a half, be the 
same more or less, for it depends 
upon the accident whether the oval 
is more or less elongated or abbre- 
viated. How the bird sits in this 
confined receptacle has been a 
puzzle to more naturalists than one; 
and the solution seems to be that 
she must keep her ten inch tail 
erect, or incline it forward over her 
back, like the Toucans when at 
roost for the night. The bristling 
fortress is generally so placed that 
it is very difficult of access; and 
when you have scaled the height 
where it stands, adventurous young- 
ster, you had better let it alone, if 
you value your hands—or your luck, 
at least so the old women will tell 
you: adding, with a shake of the 
ead, that they never knew much 
ood come to man or boy, after he 
ad taken a magpie’s nest. 
The ancients, and some of the 
moderns give these crafty birds 
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credit for a ruse which, if the act do 
not arise from accidental cireum- 
stances, shows that they are, as an 
old gardener used to tell us in our 
youth, ‘very deep.’ 

Such persons point to the fact 
that they, not unfrequently, build 
two nests, one near the other, and 
so alike that no one could tell the 
difference. One of these nests, 
they say, is empty, and those who 
give the birds credit for being ‘so 
deep,’ declare that this is done in 
order to puzzle the enemy when he 
arrives at the tree-top, and that, 
not knowing in which of the nests, 
the eggs are, he may retreat rather 
than tear his hands or his clothes in 
making an experiment which ma 
fail; or, if he does screw up his 
courage and come to the scratch, 
that he may have a chance of 
missing his footing while intent on 
his work, fall down, and break his le 
or his neck—as has happene 
before now. That Mag does make 
two or more nests in the same 
year, sometimes near, sometimes 
at a distance from each other, 
especially before she settles down, 
and then deserts some of them, ‘ for 
reasons best known to herself,’—as 
those who cannot account for the 

henomenon say—is beyond doubt.t 
But when she has taken to a place, 
she there sets up her rest for years 
—and woe to those who then and 
there disturb her. So think the 
country people—not without cause 
if their stories be true. Not to 
trouble Fraser with many of these, 
interesting as they may be to those 
who do not scorn what Mrs. Crowe 
calls ‘The Night side of Nature,’ 
we will content ourselves with one 
which fell within our knowledge. 
A Magpie which, for many years, 
had occupied a nest in a fine holly 
tree close to a house full of then 
happy children and where we spent 
many happy days, was suspected of 
poultry-yard depredations, and in 
spite of the entreaties that poor 
Mag’s home might not be made 
desolate, and the suggestion that 


* When pale blue with smaller spots and dots of the darker colours, they nearly 
resemble the eggs of the Jay ; but may be distinguished by their larger size. 

t+ We are among those who think that the construction of these empty and 
abandoned nests in the vicinity of the chosen, and, at the season of incubation, 
well filled one,—is effected for the purpose of baffling those quadrupeds and bipeds 
feathered and unfeathered who roam about seeking what they may destroy. 
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her little ones might be as dear to 
her, in her way, as his own were to 
him, the master of the house had 
the nest destroyed and the young 
birds killed. Ten that moment 
misfortunes thickened and fell 
heavily on that family, and mischief 
haunted the house which knoweth 
them no more. 

Nests which have been used and 
repaired for several seasons, swell 
to an inordinate bulk. Such was 
that noticed by Mr. W. H. White 
in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural 
History.* This nest which, from 
the accumulations and repairs of six 
successive seasons, had attained an 
extraordinary size was blown down 
by a violent storm. 

That these birds are not governed 
entirely by a blind instinct, and that 
they canactshrewdly according tothe 
exigencies of the case is evident from 
many examples,—one shall suffice. < 

Bishop Stanley relates it on the 
authority of a gentleman who was 
making an excursion in a remote 
and barren part of Scotland where 
the timber was none of the highest. 
This gentleman’s attention was at- 
tracted to a gooseberry bush, around 
which he observed magpies hopping, 
and flying in and out of the bush in 
an extraordinary manner. He men- 
tioned this to the owners of the 
house in which he was, and they 
informed him that, as there were 
no trees in the neighbourhood, the 

pies had for several years, built 
their nest and brought up their 
young in that bush. That foxes, 
cats, hawks, &c., might not interrupt 
them, the birds had not only barri- 
cadoed the nest, but the bush itself, 
all round with briers and thorns, in 
a formidable manner. The materials 
inside the nest were soft, warm, and 
comfortable to the touch, but all, on 
the outside, was so rough, strong, and 
firmly entwined with the bush, that, 
without a hedge-knife or something 
of the kind, even a man could not, 
without pain and trouble get at 
their young. The barrier from the 
outer to the inner edge was above a 
foot in breadth. They kept a good 
larder. Frogs, mice, worms, any 
living thing that they could master 
were plentifully supplied. One of 
the old birds, one day, attacked a 
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rat, but not being able to kill it, a 
young magpie came out of the nest 
to help. The rat’s destruction, how- 
ever, was not accomplished till the 
other parent bird, which just then 
arrived with a dead mouse, assisted 
in finishing the luckless rover, who 
was apparently lured by the scent 
of infant-magpie to his ruin. The 
Bishop’s aie informant observed 
that the old female was the most 
active and thievish, and charged her 
with being very ungrateful withal ; 
for, although the children about the 
house had often frightened cats and 
hawks from the spot, she one day 
seized a chicken, and carried it to 
the top of the house to eat it. The 
hen, however, immediately followed, 
and havingrescued herchick brought 
it safely down in her beak; and it 
was remarked that the poor little 
bird, though it made a great noise 
while the Magpie was carrying it up, 
was quite quiet and seemed to feel 
no pain while its mother was carry- 
ing it down. These Magpies were 
supposed to have been the very 
same — that had built there for 
several years, never suffering either 
the young when grown up, or any- 
thing else, to take possession of their 
bush. The nest they carefully forti- 
fied afresh every spring, with rough, 
strong, prickly sticks, which they 
sometimes drew in with their united 
forces, if unable to effect the cos 
alone. Such is one of the many plea- 
sant anecdotes recorded in the late 
good bishop’s Familiar History of 
Birds; and, in truth, when Magpies 
once take to a place as their home, a 
good deal of persecution is necessary 
to make them abandon it. 

A pair built for several years 
within forty yards of Mr. Weir's 
stable. So excessively shy and 
wary was the male that he never 
could get a shot at him. In the 
course of a very short time, however, 
Mr. Weir contrived to deprive him 
of three successive females which 
sat on the same eggs, for it seems 
that, like its congeners, if deprived 
of its mate, it soon finds another. 
Mr. Weir was struck by the rapidity 
with which the male that had set up 
his abode near the stable never failed 
to procure a helpmate in place of 
the one he had lost :— 


* Vol. ix. p. 350. 
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Whether (says Mr. Weir in his com- 
munication to the lamented William 
Macgillivray), by his artful insinuations 
the cunning old fellow had seduced 
some young wife from her husband, or 
whether he had picked up a widow 
which some malicious sportsman had 
deprived of her partner, or whether he 
had fallen in with some fair damsel who 
during the pairing season had been dis- 
appointed of a lover, or finally, whether 
he had paid his devoirs to some discon- 
tented old maid who had formerly re- 
fused to enter into the state of matri- 
mony, but repented of her conduct, I 
know not; but I can affirm that he 
never remained a widower longer than 
two or three days. 


The most remarkable part of this 
pairing iteration is the statement 
that the newly attached hen-birds, 
one after the other, immediately sat 
on the same eggs. It is as if the 
old male had worked upon their 
feelings by communicating to them 
the distressing state in which his 
bereavement had left his nest. Mr. 
Weir’s known accuracy leaves no 
doubt as to this curious fact; but if 
any confirmation were required it 
exists in the evidence of Mr. John 
Mellish, gamekeeper to Sir William 
Baillie, Bart. of Polkemmet, who told 
Mr. Weir that he saw six successive 
Magpies, which sat upon the same 
egg* shot from a nest behind the 
old parish church of Midcalder. 

Then, again, if corroboration of 
the assertion of the attachment of 
Magpies to the same place were 
wanting, Mr. Weir tells that a few 
aig ago, about the beginning of 

ay, he shot off the foot of a female 
Magpie, as she was coming out of 
her nest. She forsook it, but con- 
tinued to hop up and down in the 
neighbourhood in pursuit of her 
food, the best way she could. About 
the middle of the foilowing summer, 
Mr. Weir, having killed a Magpie 
on the same nest, as she was feedin 
a brood of well-fledged young, foun 
that he had shot his lame acquaint- 
ance. 

In many foreign countries, Mag- 
pies are exempt from the persecu- 
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tion which they undergohere. The 
Frenchman does not make war on 
them, and, in France they abound ; 
for magpie as an article of food 
is ‘cn te even for the cookery 
which makes almost everything 
palatable. Magpie and Owl, how- 
ever, we hold to be beyond the 
most artistic of French cooks.* In 
Sweden, its nest and eggs seem to 
be held sacred, and in Norway a 
remarkable difference is said to be 
observable in its habits. In our 
own country where it is more or 
less pursued even unto death, it has 
learned to be sly, shy, and cunning; 
there, it is upon the most familiar 
terms with the inhabitants, picking 
about close to their doors and 
sometimes walking inside their 
houses. In Drontheim, it builds 
upon the churches and warehouses; 
and, Mr. Hewitson, upon whose 
authority this is stated, says that 
he saw as many as a dozen of them 
at one time seated upon the grave- 
stones of the churchyard. Few 
farmhouses, he adds, are without 
some of them breeding under the 
eaves, where their nest is sup- 
ported by the spout; and, in some 
trees close to houses, their nests 
were several feet in depth, the 
accumulation of years of undis- 
turbed possession.f This kindness 
seems to be extended in Norway, 
to all the feathered tribe. The 
Norwegian patronizes birds; he 
will not have them shot, if he can 
help it, and, at the hoary and holy 
season, places a sheaf of corn at the 
end of his house, that they may 
share his Christmas festivities and 
enjoyments in 
——the winter wild, 
When the Heav’n-born child 
All rudely wrapt in the rude manger lay. 
The chatter of the Magpie must 
have grated on the ears of Ovid who 
characterizes it in three words 
——Nemorum convicia Pica. 
But the Magpie can do more 
than chatter and is a most accom- 
lished vocal mimic. There are 
ew sounds that it will not imitate 


* The reputation of the magpie as an article of food seems to have been no 


better in ancient Rome. 
luxurious Ponticus, sings— 


Poor Martial contrasting his fare with that of the 


Aureus immodicis turtur te clunibus implet: 
Ponitur in cavea mortua pica mihi,—Zp. iii. 60. 


+ Magazine of Zoology and Botany, Vol. ii. p. 311. 
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as Suidas well knew. We read of 
its echoing the voices of shepherds, 
woodcutters, ploughmen* and fisher- 
men; how it will simulate the call of 
the hunter to his dogs so exactly 
that they, thinking that they hear 
the voice of their master, come 
bounding to the spot where the 
bird is perched, enjoying the joke 
doubtless. Oppian relates how a 
magpie imitated the cry of a kid 
seeking its mother so perfectly that 
the animal was led to the tree 
where the deceiver sat, and while 
it was intently seeking the supposed 
lost creature, the bird suddenly 
cried like a calf, then bleated like 
a sheep, then whistled like a shep- 
herd calling his flocks to the water- 
ing troughs, and at lest showed 
herself among the branches, as if 

roud of her performance and 

emonstrating the divine gifts 
showered upon birds as well as on 
other created things. 

And though the Roman epigram- 
matist—rather a long word that— 
justly reprobates the bird when it 
ehatters out of season, in the 54th 
epigram of his 1st book, while lash- 
ing a stupid poetical plagiarist— 
Sic ubi multisona fervet sacer Atthide 

lucus, 

Improba Cecropias offendit pica que- 
relas 

he does not forget to compliment it 

on its wonderful imitation of the 

human voice : 

Pica loquax certa dominum te voce 
saluto : 

‘Si me non videas, esse negabis avem.’t 

The ancients indeed justly held that 

‘its loquacity though less than that 

of the parrots, was more expressive : 

There is a certain Pie, of nothing so 
great reckoning and account as the 
Parrat, because she is not far fet, but 
here-by neere at hand: howbeit she 
pronounces that which is taught her 
more plainly and distinctly than the 
other. These take a loue to the words 
that they speak; for they not only 
learn them as a lesson, but they learn 
them with a delight and pleasure. 
Insomuch that a man shall find them 
studying thereupon, and conning the 
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Said lesson : and by their carefull think- 
ing upon that which they learn, they 
show plainly how mindfull and intentive 
they be thereto. It is for certain 
knowne that they have died for very 
anger and griefe that they could not 
learn to pronounce some hard words ; 
as also, unlesse they heare the same 
words repeated often unto them, their 
memory is so shittle,t they wil soone 
forget the same againe. If they misse 
a word, and have lost it, they wil seeke 
to call it againe to remembrance ; and 
if they fortune to heare the same word 
in the mean time, they will wonderfully 
ioy thereat. As for their beautie, it is 
not ordinary, although it be not very 
lovely. But surely amiable enough 
they are in this, that they can so well 
resemble man’s speech.§ 

Another ancient vouches that 
they can not only ‘ resemble man’s 
speech’ but an infant’s cry: and 
now comes the promised and post- 
poned story illustrative of the asser- 
tion that the magpie can prevent a 
murder as well as reveal it. 

Hercules went about doing good, 
doubtless; but he seems to have 
considered it part of his mission to 
increase the strength of the popula- 
tion by transmitting his image 
whenever he found any beauty 
whom he thought worthy of help- 
ing to repeat it. The son of Jupiter 
and Alemena, whilst on his travels 
through Arcadia, beheld the lovel 
Phillo, daughter of Alcimedon, and, 
at the same moment, Cupid, who 
happened to be passing that way, 
loosed his love-shaft so smartly 
from his bow that Hercules was 
transfixed before he was well aware 
that he was wounded. Society was 
young then, and there was a lack 
of Architects to build palaces with- 
out knowing how to ventilate or 
drain them: but it is an improving 
world, and non-ventilating, non- 
draining builders do now abound. 
Phillo’s father who was one of the 
Heroes, for lack of a palace dwelt 
in a cavern under Mount Ostracina. 
This cave, where doubtless the 
Midean’s divine twin was hospitabl 
received, was nearly as fatal to Al- 
cimedon’s daughter as the Carthagi- 


* Inde salutatus pice respondit arator : 
Hine prope summa rapax milvus in astra volat. 


Martial. Ep. ix. 55. 


+ Ep. xiv. 66. 
+ Probably from the German Schuttein, to shake : shaky : infirm, unsteady. 
§ Plinie’s Nat. Hist. x. 42. 
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nian cavern was to Dido. Hercules, 
like the pious Aineas, went’ his way, 
leaving poor Phillo in the unenvi- 
able condition in which Faust left 
the unhappy Margaret. Ah! well— 
Un et une font deux, 
Nombre trés heureux, 
En galanterie ; 
Mais si, un fois, 
Ces deux font trois— 
C’est diablerie. 


Out the hapless mother and her 
bouncing boy were turned ; but the 
old man’s ire did not stop there. 
He caused mother and son to be 
chained on a neighbouring moun- 
tain and there left to be devoured 
by wild beasts. Few sounds are 
more piercing than a young child’s 
ery. It is the lamented Captain 
Basil Hall, if our memory be cor- 
rect, who says that he heard the 
cry of his above the roar of the 
Niagara falls. Now the Fates so 
ordered it that a Magpie haunted 
near the mountain where the vic- 
tims were exposed ; and the wailing 
of Phillo’s baby was caught up by 
the bird and repeated by it so na- 
turally that a who was 
passing, began to look about him, 
and, at last, came to the spot where 
the devoted pair were exposed. 
What his feelings were may be 
guessed by those who have hearts 
under their waistcoats, though he 
had no such garment on. Inhuma- 
nity was not one of his failings, and 
his soul, no doubt, rushed to his 
face, when he saw the condition to 
which mother and son were reduced. 
He broke the chains like flax, ac- 
knowledged his offspring and, we 
hope, made an honest woman of the 
mother. And did not the boy wax 
strong, and was he not named 
Aechmagoras, and was not the 
neighbouring fountain called Cissa* 
to commemorate the event, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, is 
not that babbling fountain alive to 
testify the same, like the bricks in 
the ines that were vouched as 
evidence 0 
by Smith the weaver? If you are 
inclined to hesitate in your entire 
acquiescence, ask Pausanias.f 
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Then, if you would know how 
wonderfully, a Magpie will imitate 
sounds, musical ad unmusical, as 
well as words—listen. 

A certain barber at Rome who 
had a shop before the temple or 
sacred enclosure which was called 
Forum Grecorum, kept a remark- 
ably vocal and garrulous Magpie 
which repeated words and imitated 
the lowings of oxen and the sounds 
of instruments, not from any train- 
ing, but from its voluntary and in- 
tense study, in order that it might 
master words and every sort of 
sound so as to give them out per- 
fectly. It happened that, in the 
neighbourhood, a rich man was 
borne along with an accompaniment 
of many trumpets, and, as the music 
of the trumpeters pleased, they were 
desired to prolong and repeat their 
flourishes. The magpie listened— 
and, from that day became mute, 
abstaining even from those sounds 
co it made its wants known. 

is was so much a matter of won- 
der to those who had been accus- 
tomed to the amusement of listen- 
ing to him, that some of them attri- 
buted the silence of the bird to 
witchcraft, whilst others thought 
that the blare of the trumpets had 
struck it deaf. No such thing : the 
student was it seems conning over 
in secret the exciting music; and, 
suddenly, one fine day, came out 
with all the flourishes without miss- 
ing a single note or intonation. 

retty well, that, Sir! 

Take down your Plutarch, fair 
literary lady. He will narrate the 
story in Greek much better than 
our English, on the authority of 
many Greeks and Romans who had 
seen and heard the musical magpie 
on that occasion. 

The medievals as well as the 
ancients and moderns celebrate the 
imitative power of the Magpie. 
What says the old French qua- 
train Pf 
De noir et blanc la Pie est colorée, 

Et le langage humain peult prononcer, 
S’elle voit quelcun ses petits menacer, 
Sa maison est tost ailleurs retirée. 


Few have ever caught a magpie in 


* Kiooa. 
+ Lib. 8.c, 12. Some write Phyllone, for the sake of euphony; but, according 
to Pausanias who writes @:\Xoi, (in the dative) the young lady’s name was 


Phillo, 


+ 1557. 
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a trap, and the two last lines attri- 
bute to it a cunning worthy of the 
bird which is said, if, perchance, 
caught in a snare, to remain quiet 
moving no part of its body except 
the bill which it employs in extri- 
eating itself, instead of foolish] 
struggling and so hampering itself 
more effectually. The ancients, too, 
believed that it would move house 
or remove its eggs if it suspected 
any design upon them : 

The Pyanets, when they perceive (by 
a watching eie that they haue) that a 
man hath spied their nest, presently 
build in another place, and remoue their 
egs thither. 


But Pliny liked to be particular, 
so he informs us how the convey- 
ance was effected : 

Now for those which haue no hooked 
nailes, how they should translate their 
egs from one place to another, consider- 
ing their feet are not made to claspe 
them, it is a wonderful thing, and 
reported after a strange maner, for they 
lay a stick ouer two egs, and souder it 
fast to them with a certain viscositie 
which cometh out of their own guts: 
which done, they put their neckes under 
the sticke between both egs, which 
hanging equally poised of either side, 
they carry easily whither they would.* 


We hope here be truths. Why 
should not the good Pliny be 
allowed his viscous egg-carrying 
stick, as well as Messieurs the 
reviewers their marvellous guiding 
stick, without any viscosity at all, 
by which two pious rats with all 
their senses about them led the 
blind old rat which carried it. It 
may be said that it is none of theirs : 
they have endorsed the old story, 
however, and the only reason why 
it should not pass current is that it 
is well known that rats, like most 
other of the lower animals, set upon 
any unfortunate individual of their 
kind afflicted with age, disease, or 
infirmity, ae | it, and hasten its 
dissolution. ence when such 
animals are infirm, or sick unto 
death, they creep into holes or 
corners and ‘seek an unmolested 
end.’ 

Besides their imitation of the 
voices of men and animals, there 
are hardly any artificial sounds 
which the Magpie will not imitate. 
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The setting of a saw, the turning of 
a knife-grinder’s wheel, the noise 
made in sawing wood, are repeated 
by the bird with an accuracy so 
perfect that it is difficult to come to 
the conclusion that those operations 
are notreally going on. The powerof 
simulating the human voice with 
the most correct articulation is as 
well known to the moderns as it 
was to the ancients. ‘ We ourselves’ 
writes Willughby ‘have knownmany, 
which had learned to imitate man’s 
voice, and speak articulately with 
that exactness, that they would pro- 
nounce whole sentences together so 
like to humane speech, that had 
you not seen the birds you would 

ave sworn that it had been man 
that spoke.’ 

We owe the following anecdote 
to one who has done great good in 
his generation and will, we trust, 
live to domuchmore. It was noted 
down at the time. 

17th Septr. 1850. Edwin Chad. 
wick just returned from Paris, 
where he had been, on sanitary 
thoughts intent. There, he said, a 
visitation is already established when 
death calls the ouvrier to rest from 
his labours. They have found 
what may be termed domestic mur- 
ders much less frequent since this 
law has been put into action. On 
going up into a wretched room 
where lay the tenant who had 
recently shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Dr. Sutherland found in one corner 
a magpie in a cage, looking miser- 
able enough. In consequence of 
the death of his patron it had not 
received its usual allowance, and the 
good Doctor divided his bun with 
the poor bird—‘ Ah!’ said the 
attendant, pointing to the pallet, 
‘there his master used to lie, keep- 
ing up a conversation with his 
favourite. How often, when I have 
come up, since his death, has that 
bird inquired why his master does 
not speak ?’—‘ He doesn’t speak ?’ 
said the Magpie. 

The story to which we now call 
the attention of such of our readers 
as are not fast asleep, was for- 
warded to us by one of those hard 
working clergymen by whom the 
church is supported but who do not 
derive much support from the 


* Nat. Hist. x. 33. 
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church ; and we will give it in his 
own words 
The story, writes he, to which 
ou refer, proves the truth of 
dney Smith’s observation that 
whatever powers of oratory a parson 
may have, all command over the 
attention of his audience is at once 
lost when a bird makes its appear- 
ance in the church. Such certainly 
was the case when Jack, a magpie, 
well known in the village of —— in 
the county of Kent, for his mis- 
chievous propensities, entered the 
village church in the afternoon of 
Sunday July 25th 1852, during the 
time of divine service. Our friend 
hopped quietly in at the open door, 
aa for a time, surveyed the con- 
gregation, recognising a a friend 
who was wont to greet him with 
words of kindness and familiarity ; 
but, upon this occasion, Jack was 
surprised at finding that no notice 
was taken of him. At last he 
seemed determined that he would 
not be thus overlooked, and down 
the middle aisle he marched knock- 
ing at the door of each pew and 
announcing his arrival to the 
inmates, with a clear, loud,—* Here 
am I.’ This move had the desired 
effect ; for, in a very few moments, 
every eye was turned upon our hero. 
The worthy parson finding himself 
in a decided minority, and per- 
ceiving broad grins coming over the 
before solemn faces of his flock, at 
once stopped the service and de- 
sired the clerk to eject the intruder. 
But the order was more easily given 
than executed. Jack was deter- 
mined not to leave, and so, finding 
himself pursued, took refuge in a 
forest of legs belonging to his young 
friends, the school-children, who did 
not appear at all unwilling to afford 
him een. The clerk rushed on, 
intent upon catching the enemy 
and putting an end to this unortho- 
dox proceeding, and over, first a 
bench, and then a child, he 
stumbled, in his attempts to pounce 
upon the fugitive who easily evaded 
his grasp and always appeared just 
where the clerk was not, informing 
him ever and anon of his where- 
about by the old cry—‘ Here am I.’ 
At last, with the i of two or 
three of the congregation who had 
joined in the pursuit, a capture was 
effected and Sak was ignominiously 
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turned out and the door closed 
upon him. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, order and solemnity were 
restored in the church; and the 
prayers were recommenced and 
ended without further disturbance. 

The Parson, in due time, ascended 
to the pulpit. He gave out his text 
and commenced a discourse caleu- 
lated, no doubt, to be of much 
benefit to his hearers; but he had 
not proceeded far when he was in- 
terrupted by a loud noise accom- 
panied by rapping at the little 
window at the Neck of the pulpit. 
Turning round to ascertain the 
cause, he beheld our friend Jack 
pecking away at the window, flap- 
ping his wings against it, and 
screaming at the top of his voice— 
‘Here am I—Here am I’—a fact 
which no one could gainsay or resist 
laughing at. The worthy parson 
finding his own gravity, and that of 
his congregation so entirely upset 
by what had occurred, brought his 
sermon to a speedy conclusion and 
dismissed the congregation. Sen- 
tence of death was recorded against 
the offender, but, upon the petition 
of a number of the parishioners 
it was commuted to banishment 
for life from the precinets of the 
——_ Such is the story of friend 

ack. 

The late Mrs. Lee relates, in her 
Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts 
of Birds, that a Magpie kept by a 
branch of Mr. Ranson’s family was 
noted for his powers of imitation. 
The bird could whistle tunes, imitate 
hens and ducks, and speak very 
remy Seated upon a toll-bar 
gate, he would shout ‘ Gate, ahoy !’ 
so distinctly as to draw out the 
keeper, who was generally saluted 
by a loud laugh when he answered 
the call. If the gate-keeper’s wife 
was making pastry, he would shout 
out the same words, and if the trick 
was not detected, and the woman 
rushed out to open the gate, into 
the house darted Mag, and speedil 
made his exit with his bill full of 
paste; and he, in great glee, would 
chatter about it for some time after. 
ward. ‘Then he would perch upon 
the backs of chairs, say he was 
hungry, or inform the juniors of the 
family it was time to go to school. 
This bird was allowed to run about, 
but was never out of mischief, and 
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was constantly pilfering and hiding 
small articles. 

The family propensity to hoarding 
is as strongly manifested in this 
species as in any of its congeners, 
perhaps more strongly; it would 
seem as if in the course of transmi- 
gration, the soul of some miserly 
thief had entered the bird. It first 
shows itself in a provident storing 
away of the food which this bird is 
unable to consume at a meal; and, 
in this way, as in the case of other 
members of the corvine race, for- 
gotten acorns, beech-mast, walnuts 
etc. are left to vegetate. But the 
propensity is not confined to these 
articles, especially in a domesticated 
state, when a of money, plate, 
jewels, anything glittering, appear 
to exercise irresistible attraction on 
the magpie, which incontinently 
possesses itself of the shining article 
and hides it away. Often has sus- 
picion attached to the innocent in 
consequence of such furtive thefts. 
One distressing case has been 
dramatized in most European lan- 
guages; and few stages have not 
ee La Gazza ladra,—La 

ie voleuse,—The Magpie or The 
Maid of Palaiseau. The most per- 
fect representatives of The Maid in 
our time were the lamented Mali- 
bran, and the gifted Fanny Kelly. 
Their staleniole personification of 
poor Annette must still be vividly 
remembered. 

Few readers are not familiar with 
Lady Morgan’s Jtaly though some 
may not remember asad story there 
told. Opposite to the lofty Doric 
column raised to commemorate the 
defeat of Pietro Strozzi, and the 
taking of Sienna, stood, when Lad 
Morgan wrote, and, probably, still 
stands a house wherein a noble lady 
resided. Cosmo the first lost a 
valuable pearl necklace, and a young 
girl was accused of the theft which 
she solemnly denied. According to 
the detestable custom of the time 
she was put to the torture. The 
terrible infliction was more than 
her delicate nerves could bear, and 
like the fragile and innocent Esme- 
ralda, she declared that she was 

uilty, and without further trial was, 
ike pact hung. Soon after 
this cruel execution, a tremendous 
storm broke over Florence. A thun- 
derbolt fell on the figure of Justice 
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and split the scales, one of which fell 
to the earth—and, with it, fell the 
ruins of a magpie’s nest containing 
the pearl necklace. 

Sir Walter Scott borrowed the 
crest and motto of Marmion from a 
story which he relates with his 
usual felicity: we dare not abridge 
it. 


Sir David de Lindsay, first Earl of 
Crauford, was, among other gentlemen 
of quality, attended, during a visit to 
London, in 1390, by Sir William 
Dalzell, who was, according to my 
authority, Bower, not only excelling in 
wisdom, but also of a lively wit. 
Chancing to be at the court, he there 
saw Sir Piers Courtenay, an English 
knight, famous for skill in tilting, and 
for the beauty of his person, parading 
the palace, arrayed in a new mantle, 
bearing for devicean embroidered falcon, 
with this rhyme,— 

I bear a falcon, fairest of flight, 

Whoso pinches at her, his death is dight 

In graith. 

The Scottish knight, being a wag, ap- 
peared next day in a dress exactly 
similar to that of Courtenay, but bear- 
ing a magpie instead of the falcon, with 
a motto ingeniously contrived to rhyme 
to the vaunting inscription of Sir 
Piers :— 

I bear a pie picking at a piece, 

Whoso picks at her, I shall pick at his 

nese, 
In faith. 

This affront could only be expiated by a 
just with sharp lances. In the course, 
Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, so that 
it gave way at the touch of his antago- 
nist’s lance, and he thus avoided the 
shock of the encounter. This happened 
twice: in the third encounter, the 
handsome Courtenay lost two of his 
front teeth. As the Englishman com- 
plained bitterly of Dalzell’s fraud in not 
fastening his helmet, the Scottishman 
agreed to run six courses more, each 
champion staking in the hand of the 
King two hundred pounds, to be for- 
feited, if, on entering the lists, any 
unequal advantage should be detected. 
This being agreed to, the wily Scot 
demanded that Sir Piers, in addition to 
the loss of his teeth, should consent to 
the extinction of one of his eyes, he 
himself having lost an eye in the fight 
of Otterburn. As Courtenay demurred 
to this equalization of optical powers, 
Dalzell demanded the forfeit; which, 
after much altercation, the King ap- 
pointed to be paid him, saying, he sur- 


. passed the English both in wit and 


valour. This must appear to the reader 
a singular specimen of the humour of 
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that time. I suspect the Jockey Club 
would have given a different decision 
from Henry LV. 


It will go near to be thought so. 
Bolingbroke’s award outrages the 
first principles of justice. Grant 
that Courtenay was provokingl 
vainglorious, the loss of his teet 
was consequent on Dalzell’s fraud 
in not fastening his helmet ; and the 
marshals were most negligent in not 
seeing that it was laced before the 
courses were run. Walter Scott’s 
—— generally sits most grace- 
ully on him; but we think that he 
might have found a more appro- 
priate, and less gentle epithet than 
‘wily’ for the Scotch Knight who 
ought to have had his spurs hacked 
off by the cook’s cleaver. We 
suspect that the handsome Sir Piers 
was no favourite with the King. 
To those who are not Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries it may be 
necessary to add, for their better 
construing of the rhymes, that 
‘dight’ means prepared, ‘ graith’ 
armour, and ‘nese’ nose. 
Superstition, in England, atleast, 
has been busy with the Magpie. 
‘We have known more than one who 
has postponed a foot journey in 
consequence of a magpie crossing 
his path. To all remonstrances the 
answer has been—that they knew. 
‘What such persons would do in 
places where Magpies abound— 
near Bath for example—and where 
you cannot go half a mile into the 
country without encountering one 
or more of them, who knows? But 
shooting at them, even there, is 
generally supposed to bring its re- 
tribution. friend annoyed by the 
constant chattering of a magpie near 
his house and not without suspicion 
that it had an eye to the poultry- 
yard shot it—and, soon after, on that 
same day, his only daughter fell 
into the river but was, happily, got 
out of it. He is far from super- 
stitious, but it is of no use toreason 
with persons in such cases :—*‘ I'll 
never shoot at a magpie again’— 
was his answer to all arguments. 
The general creed as to Magpies 
in the south, is 
One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, and four fora birth. 


In the north a very different belief 
seems to prevuil as to three: there 
VOL. LVI. NO. CCCXXXIII. 
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three are supposed to indicate a 


funeral and four a wedding ; and, in 
Norway, if it makes its appearance 
where it is not commonly seen, the 
death of some principal person in 
the neighbourhood is expected. 

Scott, in the introduction to one 
of the most exciting ghost-stories 
that ever was penned, and toldas he 
only could tell it, states in his De- 
monology that it was about the 
eventful year 1800, when the Em- 

eror Paul laid his embargo on 

ritish trade that Mr. William 
Clerk on a journey to London, found 
himself in company, in the mail- 
coach, with a seafaring man of 
middle age and respectable appear- 
ance, who announced himself as 
master of a vessel in the Baltic trade, 
and a sufferer by the embargo. In 
the course of the desultory conver- 
sation which takes place on such 
occasions, the seaman observed, in 
compliance with a common supersti- 
tion,—‘I wish we may have good 
luck on our journey—there is a 
magpie.’ ‘ And why should that be 
unlucky?’ said my friend. ‘I 
cannot tell you that,’ replied the 
sailor ; ‘but all the world agrees that 
one magpie bodes bad luck—two are 
not so bad, but three are the devil. 
T never saw three magpies but twice, 
and once I had near Yost my vessel, 
and the second I fell from my horse 
and was hurt.’ The appearance of 
five magpies together is con- 
sidered to bode some most extra- 
ordinary calamity, but the late Mr. 
Yarrell saw twenty three together 
in Kensington Gardens ; nothing, 
however, came of the conglome- 
ration so far as we could learn. 
They have also been seen in great 
numbers on a hill side in the south 
of England. Both these meetings 
were probably conventions for some 
special purpose or partial migra- 
tion. 

We have already alluded to the 
notion that there are two distinct 
varieties of Magpie, one haunting 
hedges, the other trees. Mr. Graves 
in his British Birds states that, 
in Sussex, he was shewn two kinds 
of this bird, one called the Tree and 
the other the Bush Pie, the former 
he describes as having a longer tail 
and being of a wilder disposition, 
and not able to talk. He adds that 
they are there considered distinct 
T 
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species, but that he conceives them 
to be merely varieties, perhaps only 
differing in sex or age, as but few 
birds become so docile, or are so 
capable of instruction when full 
grown as when taken young, and 
when confined young, they but 
seldom attain their usual size. It is, 
however, not unworthy of notice 
that the cuts representing the 
Magpie in Belon’s work—both in 
the folio and quarto (Portraits 
d’ Oyseaux)—they are from the same 
block—give the bird a very short 
tail; and the worthy old French 
Zoologist quotes the twenty ninth 
chapter of the Tenth book of Pliny’s 
Natural History as evidence that 
the Roman was of opinion that there 
were twospecies of Magpies. Here 
is Holland’s translation of the 
passage : 

It is but of late daies since that from 
the mountaine apennine toward the city 
of Rome there have been seen Pyanets 
with long tailes, party coloured and 
flacked, whereupon they becalled Variz: 
and yet such are not common but very 
geason to be found. 


What is ‘geason?’ ‘Geason’ is an 
old word signify ing rare, uncommon. 

Accidental varieties are not now 
very frequent, though Graves says 
that these birds are Senate to be 
seen (in a wild state) nearly white. 
Willughby writes ‘ There are some- 
times found of this kind all over 
white, but rarely. In the King’s 
Aviary in St. James's Park we saw 
brown or reddish ones.’ Graves 
states that he has known several 
instances where this deviation 
(white) from the usual colour has 
taken place in confinement. In one 
instance, the bird, after being kept 
in a cage for several years, became 
almost white, and afterwards re- 
gained its common plumage. He 
was told of a nest taken in Lincoln- 
shire that contained several young 
ones, and among them were two or 
three entirely white. The same 
author says that he has heard it 
asserted that magpies will, in their 
wild state imitate the call of small 
birds, to induce them to come within 
their reach so that they may prey 
upon them; and they have been 
seen to dash at sparrows like a 


hawk,—‘ Yea’ writes Willughby- 


‘we have sometimes seen a Magpie 
strike at a Blackbird. But their 
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see. 

If you would tame a ie, take 
it from the nest about the four- 
teenth day after its extrication from 
the shell. Bread soaked in water 
or milk is the best food to begin 
with. Gradually add a little meat 
chopped fine, increasing it by 
degrees. It will soon eat anything 
that the kitchen affords, animal or 
vegetable. When the young birds 
are able to fly into any neighbouring 
tree, suffer them to do so, but not 
before they have had a good meal. 
They will soon come back at your 
call to their appointed place, in or 
close to which they should be fed. 
When their feathers are getting 
fully developed, cut some of their 
wing-feathers. When the winter 
comes they may be pulled out; and 
whilst the feathers are growing 
again, the birds will become so ac- 
customed to the house and their 
patron that they may be suffered 
to go at large, several hours to- 
gether, without fear of their wander- 
ing and not returning. If you wish 
to attach one to you, feed it always 
yourself, and very attached, if it 
a good bird, it will become. One 
of Bechstein’s friends wrote to 
him— 

‘I have reared a magpie which 
comes like a cat to rub itself against 
me until I caress it. It has learnt 
of itself to fly into the country and 
return. It follows me everywhere, 
even for more than a league, so 
that I have much trouble to rid 
myself of it, and when I do not 
wish its company in my walks and 
visits, 1 am obliged to shut it up. 
Though wild with any other person, 
it observes in my eyes, the least 
change in my temper. It will 
sometimes fly to a great distance 
with other magpies, without, how- 
ever, connecting itself with them.’ 
The late Sir John Sebright who 
knew more about the breeding and 
training of animals than most men 
of his own or any other time, was 
devoted to field sports, and very 
fond was he of Magpie-hawking 
which he held to be superior to any 
other kind of hawking. He has 
left us a very graphic description 
of it and begins his praise of the 
sport by observing that the object 
of the chase is quite a match for its 
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pursuers—a condition which will be 
appreciated by every true sports- 
man. He well observes that this 
sport has the advantage of giving 
full employment to the company 
which Partridge-hawking does not. 
Choose a down or common where 
low trees or thorn bushes aro dis- 
persed—distant from each other 
some thirty or fifty yards. As 
Foon as you see a Mi ie at a 
distance cast off your hawk. The 
moment he sees the falcon, the 
Magpie will take refuge in a bush 
and there will stay till the Falconer 
arrives with the Hawk waiting in 
the air. Drive the Magpie from 
his retreat: the Hawk, if at a good 
pitch, will stoop at him as he flies 
to another bush, from whence he is 
to be driven in the same way, 
another Hawk having been pre- 
viously cast off, so that one or the 
other may have him at advantage, 
for the second Hawk is necessar 
because cunning Mag shifts wit 
eat dexterity to avoid the stoop. 

f the bushes be far apart and he is 
hard pressed he will dash under 
the bellies of the horses, flutter 
along a cart rut,-and avail himself 
of every accident and inequality of 
the ground in ordertoescape. The 
Falconer should attend to his hawks 
only, and there should be four or 
five well-mounted assistants with 
whips: for you are to note that 
under such circumstances Mag will 
not be driven from a bush by a 
stick; but the crack of a whip 
forces him out, even when so tired 
as to he hardly able to fly. He will 
always try to make for some strong 
cover, but care must be taken to 
prevent him from reaching it and 
to drive him to that part of the 
ground where the bushes are 
farthest apart. It is no easy 
matter to take a Magpie in a hedge, 
but if the trial be made there, some 
of the horsemen must be on each 
side of it, some riding before and 
some behind him. For, unless 
compelled to rise, he will flutter 
along the hedge so cleverly as to 
shelter himself effectually from the 
stoop of the Falcon. 

There must be something very 
startling to the nervous system of a 
bird in the crack of a whip. That 
it forces out cunning Mag and 
scares her out of her wits, when 
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sticks and shouts only make her 
cling more tightly to her friendly 
bush there is no doubt ; and we find 
the following note made this spring 
while we were staying with a friend 
in the West o Sent whose 
rookery we have noticed in our 
sketch of ‘ Rooks.’ 

8th April, 1857. On one of the 
fine moonlight nights which we 
have lately had—often after a wet 
day,—our friend took us out to the 
front of the house at 9°30 p.m. 
close to the rookery. All was 
hushed ; and the dark outline of 
the tree-tops stood out sharp against 
the clear blue sky. Opposite to the 
moon, and by far the more intensely 
brilliant of the two, shone the 
planet Venus. With such a lamp 
in the sky Hero need not have hung 
out her loadstar to guide her 
Leander. The night wes perfectl 
calm—not a breath stirring. Sud- 
denly, our friend halloed lustily— 
not a rook moved. He clapped his 
hands loudly—not a bird in the 
rookery stirred. He then took a 
driving whip and cracked it. The 
alarmed rooks were on the wing and 
off ina moment. This experiment 
was often repeated and always with 
the same result. On the goth we 
were walking with two of his sons, 
in the canal. and in the front 
of the house. All was still in the 
rookery. The eldest placing his 
fingers in his mouth whistled shrill. 
This had the same effect, as the 
crack of the whip: the whole 
rookery was in motion. By the 
way, these rooks having now occu- 
pied nearly the whole grove, have 
at last crossed the private road and 
built in one of the formerly for- 
bidden trees. Last year there 
was one nest commenced there, 
which, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, the pair that were about 
it, were permitted to finish. This 
year there are thirteen nests in 
these trees. A gun is never fired 
in this rookery, and the increase 
of the rooks, seems to have recon- 
ciled the sable seniors to the exten- 
sion. The time was now come 
when those trees must be occupied 
or part of the colony seek a home 
elsewhere. They have not, as yet, 


crossed the public road to the ferry, 
though they have built on trees 
close to it. 


The quantity of sticks 
T2 
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littering about the ground in the 
grove was enormous. The gardener 
collected them in stacks; and they 
would have formed a good sized 
ile. 
. Those who take delight in Mag- 
pie-hawking will preserve the birds, 
of course, with as much care and 
jealousy as the fox-hunter guards 
his foxes. A fox-hunter and a phea- 
sant preserver are not likely to 
make very particularly good neigh- 
bours; and he who has orchards 
and extensive gardens will not be 
anxious to have a Magpie-hawker 
settle near him. Markham in his 
usual methodical manner divides 
the ‘externall hurts’ to gardens 
and orchards into ‘things naturall 
and artificial:’ and he divides the 
*‘ Naturall things externally hurting 
orchards’ into ‘1. Beasts. 11. 
Birds.’ The beasts enumerated are 
‘Deer, Goats, Sheep, Hare, Cony, 
Cattell, Horse.’ he Birds are 
‘Bulfinch, Thrush, Blackbird, Crowe, 
Pye &c.’ We spare our readers 
the rest of the complete catalogue 
of evils among which are ‘Filth’ 
and ‘ Poysonfull smoke’ and ‘ Other 
Workes noisome, done in or neere 
your Orchard ;’ and ‘ Evill Neigh- 
ours.’ 

See you here (writes the worthy 
Gervase) an whole array of mischiefes 
banded in troops against the most fruit- 
full trees the earth beares? assailing your 
good labours. Good things have most 
enemies, 

And now for the ‘ Remedy’ 

A skilfull Fruiterer must put to his 
helping hand, and disband and put them 
to flight. 

For the first rank of beasts, besides 
your out strong fence, you must have a 
faire and swift Greyhound, a Stone- 
bow, Gun, and if need require, an Apple 
with an hook for a Deer, and an Hare- 
pipe for an Hare. 

Not a bad notion that of ‘an 
Apple with an hook for a Deer’ by 
way of repaying yourself for the 
trespass with a savoury haunch and 
appetizing pasty. 

Your Cherries, and other Berries 
(continues the good Markham) when 
they be ripe, will draw all the Black- 
birds, Thrushes, and Mag-pies, to your 
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Orchard. The Bull-finch is a devourer 
of your fruit in the bud, I have had 
whole trees shal’d out with them in 
winter time. 

The best remedy here is a Stone-bow, 
a Piece, especially if you have a musket, 
or sparrow-hawke in winter to make the 
Blackbird stoop into a bush or hedge. 

Moales will anger you if your gardner 
or some other moal-catcher ease you 
not: 


And then follow directions for 
‘watching and having her’ which 
we decline to give; for we are 
friendly to moles and think the per- 
secution directed against them 
wanton and worse than useless. 
Wherever these insectivorous bur- 
rowers have been all but extermi- 
nated, the farmer has rued it. It 
is abominable to see and smell these 
poor creatures strung up by dozens, 
tainting the air above ground, 
instead of doing good under it. 

But we must return to our chat- 
tering friend who is quite a citizen 
of the world and to be found in 
Russia, Western Siberia, Iceland,* 
Scandinavia, Denmark and other 
northern localities; in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Provence, Italy, 
Sicily, The Morea, Smyrna, Aleppo 
—where the husband of the mounch- 
ing sailor’s wife went Master o’ 
the Tiger to be followed by the 
outraged witch sailing thither in 
her sieve,—between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, in India, China, and 
Japan. 

Our American brethren recognise 
the bird in the United States and 
North America from Louisiana to 
the Fur Countries. The Rocky 
mountains have it, and, in that 
direction, it has been seen as far as 
Kamtschatka. 

Though it is common in Scotland, 
it is not found in the outer 
Hebrides, Orkney or Shetland, 
according to Macgillivray and Dunn. 

In the Emerald Isle it does not 
seem to have existed in Queen 
Elizabeth's time. Listen to Derrick: 


No Pies to plucke the thatch from 
house 
Are bred in Irish grounde, 
But worse than Pies the same to burne, 
A thousand may be found. 


* Sir W. Hooker in his Jceland Tour (1809) mentions a tradition that Magpies 
were introduced there by the English out of spite: at all events Fynes Moryson 
(about 1602) in his short account of that country, says ‘we have here no chattering 
Pie,’ 
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The perfervidum ingenium seems to 
have been always ready to blaze 
out. 

When or how the Magpies came 
is rather apocryphal. Of course 
their advent is attributed to the 
malignity of the Saxon. 

The Son of St. Patrick’s in his 
Journal, (June 30, 1716,) desires 
Stella to observe the inhabitants 
about Wexford,* who, he says, are 
Old English, and he tells her to see 
what they have particular in their 
manners, names, and language, 
adding that ‘Magpies have been 
always there, and no where else in 
Treland till of late years.’ The 
Dean, when he wrote ‘always,’ in- 
tended, we suppose, that it should 
be understood to take date from the 
advent of the English; for Smith in 
his History of Cork declares that 
the Magpie was not known in 
Ireland seventy years before he 
wrote in, or about, 1746. Some say 
that these birds were driven over 
by a storm, and a Magpie’s wing 
might well carry him, with the wind 
especially, from Pembrokeshire to 
Wexford. In Queen Anne’s time 
when the Frogs—some of the 
‘varmint + bothered by St. Patrick 
—came in, the Magpies began to 


When and how did they come ? 
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spread generally over the country 
and both bird and reptile are now 
plentiful enough. 

Bewick—but we are warned and 
must not detain Fraser's readers 
from more useful and interesting 
ages. Were not the daughters of 

vippe turned into Magpies for 
resuming to contend with the 

uses P 

No, sir, says a learned lady, the 
presumptuous young women were 
the daughters of Pierus; and the 
Muses took the name of Pierides 
to commemorate their victory over 
the chatterers, as Pallas took the 
name of the giant whom she had 
laid low. The Muses were the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemo- 
syne, not of Pierus and Antiope, as 
some do vainly talk. 

Be it so. The only further reply 
that we can venture to make must 
be that of the showman to the 
inquiring child peeping into a 
terrible battle-field, who asked 
whether a grand personage on 
horseback with bullets flying about 
him was Boney or Wellington?— 
‘Which you please, my little dear, 
—you pays your money and you 
takes your choice.’ 

p. 


* The first Irish stronghold, or one of the first reduced by the English and 
colonized by them. 
+ When 


The frogs went ‘hop’ and the toads went ‘ flop,’ 


As they dropt into the water : 
And the snakes committed suicide 
To save themselves from slaughter ! 


+ That Magpies must have been plentiful in Ireland in 1737 is clear from ‘ An 


act for the better preservation of Game’ (11 Geo. 2. c. 12), the fourteenth section 
of which enacts that ‘any person who shall kill otters, weesels, martins, herons, 
cormorants, kites, scalcrows, magpyes or water-rats, commonly called Norway 
rats, shall receive the following rewards (viz.) for every otter, five shillings ; for 
every weesel, martin, heron, or cormorant sixpence; for every kite four pence, 
and for every scalcrow or magpye two pence ; and for every dozen of Water-rats, 
commonly called Norway rats, the sum of sixpence.’ How the poor water-rats 
came to be called Norway rats is a Milesian mystery. 
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THE TASTE OF THE DAY. 


By a Prorgsstonat Panter. 


Part I.—Inrropvucrory. 


CANNOT help thinking that 
those who offer opinions on works 
of art or matters of taste should give 
a reason for their opinions. They 
should support them not only by the 
authority of the works of a Michel 
Angelo, a Vitruvius, a Titian, or 
a Phidias, but also by that of the 
operations of nature, from which 
alone all human ideas of the beauti- 
ful must spring. All speculations 
on the beautiful and the fit must be 
referred to nature, for it is from 
her doings alone that we have any 
notions of either. Man cannot 
create ; the most perfect parts of the 
Iliad are pictures of actual scenes ; 
Milton shows himself greatest in 
those descriptions for which he 
could get some hint from things 
around; there are appearances on 
earth which have evidently assisted 
him in his account of hell; but 
when he attempted to paint heaven 
or delineate beings of whom he 
could not have any idea, he had to 
create, and consequently failed ; the 
like has happened to Dante. In- 
deed, it seems as if the finest works 
of taste were merely clever arrange- 
ments or adaptations of actual ob- 
servation, or deductions therefrom. 
Speculators in taste should be re- 
uired to account for their opinions. 
aste is not the same thing as 
caprice. Some, adopting the motto, 
De gustibus non est disputandum, cry 
‘Many men, many minds,’ and in- 
sist upon the irresponsible licence of 
tastes. But the adage merely for- 
bids us to cavil with our neighbour's 
likings. Conceptions of taste, how- 
ever, are not matters of arbitrary 
fancies; they originate in natural 
truths, and are regulated by prin- 
ciples formed from observation of 
nature’s doings; and tasteful pro- 
jectors of every kind should be re- 
uired to vindicate and prove what 
they advance. We should in that 
case hear less of those fantastic 
speculations which every now and 
then appear, engendered in igno- 
rance, conceit, and affectation. Good 
taste itself, and works of good taste, 
would come to be by all regarded 


with attention and respect, and 


. would thereby be enabled to influ- 


ence and to improve the condition 
of society. fore rational and 
sounder conclusions would be ob- 
tained; and if the authority of 
nature were required, we should 
probably make a real advance at 
every step. Deference is no doubt 
due to the unexplained act or saying 
of any great author who has ha 
much experience, and shown re- 
markable knowledge and judgment 
in his works; and it becomes us, 
when we see their conduct to be in 
opposition to our views of nature’s 
doing, to inquire into the correctness 
of ourown views. But by great men 
I do not mean the geniuses of the 
present day, for their just rank is 
not altogether ascertained. It is 
only those who are gone — whose 
works have stood the criticism of 
ages—who have a right to so much 
respect for such of their productions 
as may appear to us unaccountable, 
and of which they have not left us 
any explanation. 

esides the direct suggestions 
offered by the appearances of nature, 
we may be assisted in tasteful inves- 
tigation by reference to mankind’s 
sympathies or convictions; and of 
these one can get a tolerably correct 
notion by considering one's own feel- 
ings: for the assent given to general 
simple propositions in discussions 
of taste is uniform. For instance, 
when we say that breadth is a high 
quality in art, every one may not 
understand what the term in art 
expresses; but as soon as he is told 
that breadth consists in keeping 
similar parts or effects together, in 
order that they may assist each 
other, and prove more distinct and 
powerful, and to avoid confusion by 
giving due consequence to important 
parts, and keeping under those 
which are unimportant, all will 
assent to its value. If we assert that 
keeping is essential in a picture, our 
hearer may demur from ignorance 
of the term we use; but as soon as 
he is informed that it implies only 
such aerial perspective and particu- 
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lar execution as will keep objects in 
their proper respective distances 
from the base of the picture, he will 
assent. 

Among educated people it may be 
thought superfluous to vindicate the 
importance of the object of tasteful 
inquiry — Beauty; for the sophistry 
of the utilitarian school has been so 
fully exposed, and their denuncia- 
tions of attention to the beautiful 
have become so exploded, that to 
strike at them seems like kicking a 
dead foe,—still, among a great body 
of people in this country, wanting 
neither in good sense nor in educa- 
tion, one yet hears such exclamations 
as ‘Give me the useful—I leave to 
idlers the ornamental ;’ ‘ the useful’ 
meaning those things which minister 
not only to the necessary comfort 
of the ie but to its effeminate 
indulgence, and ‘the ornamental’ 
being those considerations which 
are addressed to the mind alone. I 
lately heard.a person, who is both a 
Q.C. and an M.P., addressing a 
large assembly upon the subject of 
education, urge his hearers to cul- 
tivate the useful arts, at the same 
time letting them know that the 


fine arts tended only to effeminacy. 
What he meant I cannot tell; for 
my part, I could not understand 
how such productions of the useful 


arts as, for instance, a wadded 
dressing-gown, a cream tart, a down 
bed, could more conduce to manly 
vigour than the study of the Iliad, 
of Ossian, of Handel’s Judas Mae- 
cabeus, or of Michel Angelo’s vault, 
But it has of late been ascertained 
that the cultivation of beautiful or- 
nament is a great means of obtain- 
ing wealth; and our rulers have set 
themselves to establish Schools of 
Design, in order to communicate 
good taste and a knowledge of the 
beautiful to our artisans, as the best 
way of enabling our manufacturers 
to cope with their continental rivals. 
Beauty must be a quality of great 
value, for we find that attention has 
been paid to it in every part of cre- 
ation. The universe, in all its ap- 
pearances and in all its movements, 
is beautiful; and everything upon 
the face of the earth, whatever may 
be its other qualities, is always beau- 
tiful. Some objects are of benefit 
to man, while of others the uses have 
not yet been discovered, and others 
again there are which are distinctly 


Beauty everywhere in Nature. 
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mischievous; but all of them are 
beautiful. The mantling colours on 
the pestilential pool are as delicate, 
as harmonious, as beautiful as those 
on the sweetest flower; and the 
form and skin of the tiger and of 
the lion are as beautiful as those of 
the cow and the roe-deer. If we 
analyse our estimation of those na- 
tural objects which we count ugly, 
abhorrent, disgusting, vile, we shall 
find that our feelings towards them 
have been influenced by other con- 
siderations than that of their ap- 
pearance. The beauty which at- 
tracts, soothes, or dehghts, is not 
alone worthy of the namie: that 
which strikes with alarm and horror 
is allowed to be equally beautiful. 
The frightful glare of the thunder- 
bolt is as beautiful as the moon’s 
gentle beams; and the sea under 
the distracting influence of a storm 
is not only as grand but as beautiful 
as when her waters lie tranquil 
under a dead calm, reflecting the 
clouds and sun. If there be any 
natural object not exciting either 
like, dislike, or fear, but which, 
from whatever reason, appears to 
us vile, ridiculous, or ugly, let us 
only think of making something like 
it—or, to take a fairer test, let us 
think of creating something to rival 
it—and we shall ascertain its divine 
origin; but if any one will try to 
model a piece of clay or wax into 
the shape of the most ordinary 
stone, imitating the effect produced 
upon its surface by what are called 
accidents, and then attempt the form 
and colour of its fracture, he will 
discover its wondrous beauty. 

To say that everything in nature 
is beautiful, will be neither startling 
nor strange to a good artist—to one 
who has been accustomed to regard 
natural appearances apart from 
every other consideration than their 
look, and to investigate their prin- 
ciple of attracting or of surprising ; 
every one who has prosecuted such 
a study will cordially agree with 
the assertion. As for the talk about 
improving and correcting nature, 
what does it come to, when we look 
into it, but merely substituting one 
bit of nature for another which the 
artist fancies is not so suitable to 
the subject he has in hand? and 
whether then, in most cases, he is 
not wrong, may be matter of in- 
quiry. I incline to admire not only 
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the correct judgment but the refined 
taste of that artist, whether Dutch 
or other, who set himself to inves- 
tigate and study the characteristics 
of the scene before him, rather than 
impatiently to lop and twist and 
turn the trees, break up the ground, 
and raise and toss a quiet hill into 
what are called poetic crags. And 
I recommend the palling effects in- 
variably produced by these bom- 
bastic subterfuges upon the minds 
of all spectators to be contrasted 
with the pleasure excited at all 
times and on all persons by a land- 
scape of a Ruysdael or a Hobbima 
—the careful, the intelligent, the 
characteristic account of the pecu- 
liar beauties of a positively existing 
scene. 

Man’s attempts at beauty can 
succeed only by attention to nature 
and nature’s operations. The most 
simple of these is a mere direct 
imitation of any one object—in this 
there is more of manual dexterity 
and labour than of thought. The 
application of general principles ob- 
served in nature’s doings is a more 
arduous essay. This takes place in 
the construction of any painting, or 
combination of a variety of objects 
with light and shade, and harmo- 
nious disposition of colour, so con- 
ducted as to make the piece com- 
plete within itself, and not like a 

ortion cut out of a larger scene. 
Lhe application of general natural 
principles likewise takes place in 
sculpture—even in a bust, where 
the attitude of the head and shoul- 
ders, and a suitable arrangement of 
any drapery or adjuncts required 
are regulated by such principles. 
The same principles operate in 
architecture, and although in a less 
direct manner, yet one entirely de- 
rived from nature. 

Ornamental design is a modifica- 
tion of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture for particular purposes. 

Now all these arts owe their ofigin 
to observations of nature; by her 
action they must be sapeiatel, and 
by her dictates estimated. While 
they move under the guidance of 
her principles, they secure general 
sympathy, and when they depart 
from her, their productions, al- 
though they may by their first odd 
speeneenes surprise the ignorantand 
the vulgar into admiration, yet in 
due time dwindle down in universal 
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opinion to mere extravagances and 
absurdities. 

The rise of the conventional 
fancies for idealising form and action 
which were built upon the supposed 
perfection of the statues of Anti- 
nous and the Belvedere Apollo, and 
their overthrow by the appearance 
of the Elgin collection of ancient 
Athenian sculpture, are instances of 
the fate of systems raised without 
reference to nature. Before the 
advent of those examples of the per- 
fection of Greek art, we heard a great 
deal about a wonderful process for 
refining our notions of form. One 
very simple plan consisted in making 
every form as square as possible ; 
another in omitting altogether 
these delicate details by which 
nature finishes off her work,—this. 
smoothing process was called gene- 
ralizing ; another in what was called 
selecting fine forms, although it 
would have been more correct to 
have called it manufacturing, for no 
collection was ever made from which 
to select. But indeed to really go 
about and choose from all the won- 
derful variety which nature has 
provided, would have been an alarm- 
ing process, too practical a task for 
these refined theorists, so they found 
a smoother road, and agreed among 
themselves that the work had been 
already done to their hand in the 
said Antinous and Apollo, and 
in so perfect a manner that nothing 
further could be imagined. As for 
those profane rebels who should 
question the infallibility of the two 
model guides, they borrowed an 
answer to their objections from 
Peter’s reply to his brother’s doubts 
in Swift’s Zale of a Tub ; and having 
gg these two stiff standards, 
they began, uwsgue ab limine, to 
straighten, to square, and to smooth 
every form which they saw in poor 
ordinary nature, to an accordance 
with them. Some idealists, again, 
would shut their eyes and try to 
fancy all sorts of—shall wesay noses? 
—not, however, the individual noses 
of Miss This or Mister That, for 
these are not objects of fancy, thougl: 
they might have beenof recollection; 
but then the speculator would need 
a.correct drawing of such an actual 
feature, and that would cost trouble, 
so rummaging in his own brain with 
his eyes shut, he thought he might 
conceive something more geome- 
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trically beautiful than nature had 
created. These conceptions turned 
out uniformly very much alike, but 
then it was said that perfect beauty 
was rather a dull affair. In short, 
it seemed that everything was to 
be tried in preference to honest 
labour: but we may tell such lazy 
students that there is no royal road 
to the designing of fine form; the 
only way to arrive at that is, first, 
to get a power of drawing, and then 
to make use of that power to procure 
as extended an acquaintance as pos- 
sible with forms of every kind; and 
this is surely best attained by 
drawing them always just as we 
see them, without alteration. If you 
alter your model—call it generalize, 
idealize, what you will—you mar 
and stultify the very intention of 
such good study ; how can you get 
a correct register of figures ge. 
fering one from another, if you make 
them all alike? After you have 
gone through a long course of 
careful study of all sorts of figures, 
muscular, slender, old, young, male 
and female, of every variety, and 
acquired a great knowledge of their 
respective peculiarities ; or, what is 
much more valuable, after you have 
from long study obtained correct 
notions of general principles of form, 
you may then, and not till then, 
venture upon improving your casual 
model, working up those parts 
which, from experience, you find to 
be defective, to the forms you had 
observed in others. 

Along with the fantastic notion 
of determining from reflection, with 
little reference to nature, a prin- 
ciple of perfect shape, arose another 
about historical* style in art—a 
worthy associate to idealization. 
Historical style, it was said, should 
be, in action as in every other 
requisite, as far as possible removed 
from common nature ; action, tur- 
gid, strained, affected, was called 
sublime. Such speculators designed 
a hero with one leg stretched straight 
out, and the other doubled up at the 
knee, the head thrown back, the 
eyes closed or not, but closed was 

ought the most sublime. They 


—— 
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made suppliants stretch out their 
two arms together, or cross them 
on their breasts. Angels or spirits, 
ascending or descending through the 
air, were favourite subjects; the legs 
of such must flow backwards, the 
feet be placed together, arms crossed 
on the breast; as for the head, it was 
thought most sublime to throw it 
back, unless where a very sweet 
angel was made benignly to look 
down upon a particular object—a 
graceful child or proper mother. 
They urged the necessity of histo- 
rical art always going on stilts, and 
affirmed that whatever partook of 
common nature was inadmissible in 
lofty style. Michel Angelo might 
introduce in the Sistine Chapel a 
woman dancing a child perched 
on her foot, while she held him by 
the hands in the manner women 
commonly adopt; Raffaelle and 
Correggio might paint Madonnas 
suckling or lulling to sleep their 
babies in exactly the same way as 
is seen in ordinary life; but all 
in vain: our magniloquent artists 
allowed indeed that these pictures 
were exceedingly charming, and did 
not hesitate to declare they were 
very sublime; but they could not 
find out that one great difference 
between such pictures and their 
own consisted in these being natural, 
which their own were not. As for 
sublimity, the works of these great 
men rise to that point simply by 
avoiding all petty or local pecu- 
liarities ; their pictures are generic 
representations of action, and are 
designed from true and simple 
nature, uncontaminated by affecta- 
tion; while the high-flown modern 
designs, being mixed up with fancies 
of mere human invention, become 
sophisticated and debased. 

But all those shifts to avoid 
the labour of inquiring how nature 
really acts, and the more arduous 
investigation of finding out where 
her action has been crossed or per- 
verted by means of human fashions, 
opinions, or affectations, were in a 
remarkable way exposed and over- 
turned by the appearance of the 
ancient sculpture from the Par- 


* In art the term historical has nothing to do with history ; we have borrowed 
it from the Italians; it means simply epic art. The most essentially historical 
compositions we know are taken from legendary stories; such are Raffaelle’s 
frescoes of Cupid and Psyche, in the Farnesina Palace, the Greek friezes of the 
battles with the Centaurs, the Amazons, &c. 
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thenon. The trath and simplicity 
of Phidias made the sophistry of 
these would-be great men look con- 
temptible, while his profound know- 
ledge and wonderful genius at once 
silenced all cavillers. 

The principal object of the great 
artist appears to have been display 
of character—this, too, of the loftiest 
kind, purified from all petty or tem- 
porary distinctions or influences ; 
and he has accomplished it with a 

ower which has perhaps never 
en surpassed, and in such a way 
that every one may feel its effect 
without any prescribed manner of 
consideration, for the work is true to 
nature. The head of the Theseus is 
so mutilated as to be of little avail in 
~—e of expression, yet the daring 
and self-reliance of the hero are dis- 
tinctly shown in his body and limbs, 
and in the whole attitude of the 
figure. 

This grand natural representation 
of character is as remarkable in the 
Fates, the other great figures, and 
the Metopes from the Parthenon. 
Although the aim of their author 
— to have been representation 
of lofty character, he seems never 
to have thought that anything dis- 
rage by that guide which had led 

im to sublimity could be beneath 
his notice ; or rather the complete- 
ness of his course of study, which 
so eminently fitted him to portray 
character in all its details, had made 
him thoroughly conversant with 
= which could contribute 
to that great end: his perfect ac- 
quaintance with the human form is 
proved not only by the manner in 
which he designs parts, and by the 
judgment with which he discrimi- 
nates between the important or 
larger and the inferior or smaller 
parts, but even by his execution of 
the surface, showing the texture so 
wonderfully that we know not any 
imitation in marble to be compared 
to that which is displayed in these 
matchless works. 

The perfection of the proportions 
of Phidias and the beauty of his 
forms are beyond those of any 
sculpture we know, and—what can 
be said of hardly any other work of 
human art—although far from being 
tame imitations of nature, they ap- 
pear to be free from mannerism ; 
all the marking is in a bold, grand 
style, calculated to give effect when 
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seen at a distance, and yet this effect 
is always true,and based upon nature 
itself. I would direct particular 
attention to the masterly indica- 
tion of the muscular development 
of the body of the Theseus, the 
umbilical marking, the leg with its 
patella; but this is only saying that 
all which yet remains of the figure, 
as well as the Ilyssus, the female 
forms, the figures in the Metopes 
and the frieze, are equally admirable; 
in short, in this wonderful collection 
every inch of surface which is un- 
broken astonishes us by its grace, 
its energy, its propriety, its nobility, 
its truth to nature. 

The composition, design, and exe- 
cution of the Elgin collection are 
all so true, that they do not at first 
sight startle a cursory observer: it 
is only an acquaintance with high 
art and experience of its difficulties 
which ean enable one to appreciate 
their extraordinary merits. But 
these merits are real, and, with due 
attention, open to the apprehension 
of every one capable of ordinarily 
refined speculation, if only the re- 
quisite time be bestowed upon their 
study; the graceful position of 
each figure, the attitude of head, of 
arms, of limbs, arranged with such 
a natural simplicity that a casual 
observer might not at once be aware 
of the care by which the grace is 
accomplished, and, like the rustic 
commentator on Garrick, might 
say, ‘there is nothing wonderful in 
that man, for he looks like most 
people.’ If any one will reflect as 
to the reason why the great Greek 
placed one arm in this and the other 
in that position ; the body with such 
a sway, and the head with such a 
turn or inclination; and then con- 
sider the combinations of figures,— 
for instance, the two groups of fe- 
males in the tympanum ; the sitting 
couple, one with her arm over the 
other’s shoulder; and the other 
group, in which one lies in the other’s 
lap—the relative position of these 
figures—noticing, by the way, how 
the sculptor has gone in opposition 
to the general rule of contrasting 
the posture of the head with that of 
the body, and what an animated air 
he has thereby given to one of the 
sitting figures; and then that won- 
derful frieze in flat relief of all these 
men and horses—in what way it be- 
gins, how the cavalcade continues, 
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and how it ends, and throughout 
how one figure composes with an- 
other, and the grace and propriety 
of every individual figure,even when 
taken by itself, in addition to its 
harmonious junction with the next ; 
—if, in such contemplation, the 
spectator be not ravished with de- 
light, he has no soul for either 
poetry or art. 

Of all the principles of beauty 
by which nature appears to move, 
one of the most striking seems to be 
variety. If we examine natural ap- 

earances, whether with regard to 
orm, to colour, or to light and 
shade, we find that throughout the 
always exhibit this feature, whic 
seems to distinguish her works from 
those of man. Regularity is cha- 
racteristic of human works, and the 
stamp of our weakness. Whenever 
man leaves regularity he becomes 
confused ; not so nature. Every 
natural appearance is varied, and 
to a much greater extent than cur- 
sory observers would imagine. The 
two sides of no man’s face are alike; 
hills are never the same on both 
sides; trees appear to be wonder- 
fully irregular; very few of them 
have even their trunks upright, and 
their beautiful ramifications are 
quite bewildering; their foliage is 
as wayward, and its variety is in- 
creased by accidents, the twigs over- 
lapping and crossing each other ; 
the different age and growth of the 
leaves, and their unequal advance 
to maturity, some faded beside 
others in early vigorous growth. 
Accidents vary the appearance of 
trunks of trees and stones, produc- 
ing fog on the side which is away 
from the sun, and affecting the ap- 
pearance of every surface which is 
exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, the influence of the sun, 
or other tear or wear. 

The ancient artists seem to have 
noticed this principle of beauty in 
nature, and to have deferred to it. 
Some modern critics have expressed 
astonishment that the most beau- 
tiful architectural decorations of 
ancient Greece showed a neglect of 
regularity ; and that where, in the 
execution of characteristic, difficult, 
and delicate foliage, the greatest 
care and most exquisite finish were 
bestowed, so simple a consideration 
as regularity should have been over- 
looked. In some of the finest of 
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their remaining friezes the ornament 
is on a line not quite straight; and 
where the same member is repeated, 
it is of not the same size through- 
out. Some of the finest statues of 
ancient Greece—the Niobes, among 
others—have the eyes not exactly 
onaline. It seems strange that a 
critic who was an artist, and might 
be expected to have understood how 
to proceed with works of that kind, 
should have made such a mistake as 
that this irregularity could 
have happened through ignorance 
or carelessness; for he must have 
known that in the execution of a 
running ornament the easiest and 
the most obvious way of proceeding 
is by drawing a line, and dividing it 
into equal parts; the simplest way 
of beginning a head is by describing 
upon the intended surface what 
drawing-masters call facial . lines. 
It cannot be supposed that the 
Greeks, the most thoroughly edu- 
cated, the most methodical of artists, 
could have slipped into so absurd an 
oversight ; or rather that, from want 
of reflection, they avoided an ob- 
viously easy path. This irregularity 
was undoubtedly intentional: they 
had no doubt observed the variety 
shown by nature; and after they 
had designed their admirable work, 
added, as a last finish to it, the same 
irregularity which they had re- 
marked throughout the operation of 
their infallible preceptress. 

I have mentioned variety first of 
nature’s attractive powers, merely 
because it appeared to me the most 
obvious; but there are many other 
beautiful principles as important—as 
proportion, the regulator of beauty 
in form—and fitness or character ; 
but indeed those important qualities 
are inseparably connected, for cha- 
racter is maintained by fitness and 
by proportion. 

the character of every natural 
object must be marked with great 
force and clearness, for it seems to 
convey to every one the same im- 
pression. For instance, when we 
talk of animals, what man would 
allow gentleness in the look of a 
tiger or an eagle, or impute ferocity 
to that of a lamb or a linnet? who 
would call an elephant agile, or a 
greyhound clumsy? One man has 
the same impression as anotherof the 
look of a sparrow and of that of the 
swan, of the sow, and of the horse. 
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The different parts of an animal 
also concur in marking its character. 
Every part of a sheep assists in this 
distinction: the general form of its 
skull, its forehead, its nose and 
mouth, its forelegs with their in- 
knees, its gait, its quiet manner of 
cropping the grass. The character 
of the lion is carried out by every 
the least peculiarity of its look. 
We see it not only in his dreary 
eyes and mouth, but in the very pile 
and colour of his tawny hide, his 
tail, and in the meagre form of all 
his powerful body and limbs. 

The characterizing impressions by 
inanimate objects are not so obvious, 
but this may be only because people 
do not generally turn their attention 
in that direction. Artists and poets, 
however, quickly discover this cha- 
racter in every appearance in nature. 
In trees, rocks, waters, clouds, they 
know how to appreciate it, and avail 
themselves of its assistance to give 
sentiment to their works. 

Another and a very attractive 
principle in nature is harmony in 
combination and arrangement of 
colours. ‘This shows itself in a 
striking way in the quality of the 
colouring of flowers, which seem 
thereby fitted to gem the ground. 

Many of these colours are of a 
purity and of an intensity beyond 
those of any pigment we know, and 
the painter can imitate them only by 
ingenious management and super- 

osition of transparent colours. 

he most violent and discordant op- 
posites sometimes meet together on 
one flower, but they are wonderfully 
harmonized by some small, slightly 
marked, but effective medium; at 
another time the overpowering effect 
of an intense crimson or other red 
blossom is relieved simply by a 
group of white chives in the centre. 

t would be beyond my compass to 
notice the harmonious arrangement 
of parts in all flowers; but let those 
who have not before turned their 
attention to so charming a study, try 
the effect of altering or taking away 
some of their colours, and they will 
discover the wonderful feeling with 
which they are disposed: let them, 
for instance, change the pistil and 
stamens of the poppy, reverse the 
colouring of the inside and that of 
the outside of the petals of the 
honeysuckle, take away the sheath 
from the flower of the narcissus, or 
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make the outer leaflets of the rose 
as deep as those of its heart. It is 
only by actually painting them, by 
setting each one down, and then 
observing the effect one has upon 
the other, that we can properly be 
made aware of the value of the 
disposition of each tint and colour, 
and of the admirable manner in 
which they are combined and ar- 
ranged by nature. 

It is worth our while also to 
notice the aptness of certain nations 
to feel this quality in works of art. 
I at one time thought that all the 
Eastern countries had a perception 
of harmony and effect in colouring 
unattainable by others; but the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 showed 
that the natives of Africa, to the 
very extreme west of that continent, 
were equal in effect and fine ar- 
rangement of colours to any other 
people, to the inhabitants of ‘Turkey, 
of Persia, or even to those of India 
orChina. I never spoke toa painter 
of intelligence who did not express 
his astonishment at the beauty of 
the specimens of art sent by the 
pa of Tunis and Algiers, whom 
we had hitherto considered as semi- 
barbarians. 

The management of colours, 
which in painting gives their prin- 
cipal value to the works of the great 
Venetian and Flemish masters, who 
have succeeded in making it shed 
a certain sentiment over their pic- 
tures, appears to be a quality in art 
inherent in certain countries ; for 
the inhabitants of them easily glide 
into it, while the most ardent exer- 
tions of the people of other lands to 
master it seem all vain: the very 
clever artists of France, and still 
more those of Germany, with all 
their genius and powers of design, 
have not been able to acquire a 
proper feeling for colour. 

ut as for those countries of the 
East, the feeling for colouring seems 
there to be universally innate ; the 
people succeed in it to a wonderful 
degree, and without any previous 
study. A brother of mine brought 
from Circassia the dress and arms 
he had worn there. I asked him 
who designed and manufactured the 
beautiful covering of the scabbard 
of his sabre. He smiled, and said 
the sister of the Circassian “friend 
who gave it him. After describing 
to me in what way the men there 
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got their sabres up and the wooden 
part of the sheath, he told me the 
women at their homes worked the 
covering for a brother or a husband ; 
they got no education for it; the 
had no schools of design. What i 
afterwards observed of other Eastern 
ornament agreed with this: I never 
saw a piece of porcelain, however 
trifling, nor the most paltry fan, 
nor little painted paper thing of any 
kind from China, which failed in 
harmony and effect, and did not 
furnish admirable suggestions and 
lessons. The beauty of the orna- 
mental productions of India seems 
not to depend upon the quality of 
their component materials, nor to 
be regulated by the value of the 
ornament. I have an Indian rug 
made of wool such as the wool of 
this country, costing three or four 
rupees, in which the choice and 
management of colours are as re- 
fined as in the most expensive 
shawls of the Deccan or Thibet. 
So too with a fan from Madras; 
every artist to whom I have shown 
it has wondered at the fine effect 
achieved with the most paltry 
means: a glass bead, some Bir- 
mingham tinsel, a bit of blue and a 
bit of red cloth, some clippings of 
peacocks’ feathers, a bunch of pink 
floss silk—these, of themselves poor 
materials, arranged by fine taste 
become the principal ornament of 
a fan made of the feathers of the 
Argus pheasant, supported by an 
exquisitely-carved ivory handle, and 
decorated with a handsome tassel 
of gold thread and silk. I was 
once talking of Eastern ornament 
to Etty, who told me of a jewel he 
had seen in a shop in the Strand. 
He noticed it two or three times 
in passing, and at length could not 
resist his desire to go in and ask 
about it. He was told it was 
Indian. He wished to buy it, but 
the price, £50, was beyond his 
means. Etty expatiated upon the 
harmonious arrangement of its com- 
ponent gems, and was adding that 
it had not the refined execution of 
English or French setting, when I 
asked him to say neat rather than 
refined. He thanked me for the 
suggestion, and said, ‘ Yes, neat, for 
there was a refinement, a nobility of 
taste over all that jewel which I 
have never yet found in any orna- 
ment of this country.’ 
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Colour and its management is a 
property which seems fairly to be- 
wilder education projectors; I am 
averse to saying that it cannot be 
taught: in this country our painters 
have given proofs of a capacity for 
colour and effect equal to that 
shown by the painters of any 
country in Europe, while the great 
mass of the less educated of our 
fellow countrymen, along with too 
many of the well-educated, turn 
their backs upon good taste, and 
show, not an indifference, but an 
aversion to refinement and harmony, 
and a hideous liking for discordant 
jumbles of crude and garish colours. 

he Government of France has for a 
long time, in the schools of Lyons, 
taken such wise measures to advance 
good taste in their manufactures as 
do them high honour, and the people 
for whose benefit those exertions 
were made have responded to them ; 
between them they have done won- 
ders. The silk productions of Lyons 
are for many other qualities in their 
designs highly valued ; but the soil 
would appear not to be congenial to 
harmony of colouring: that old sabre 
scabbard, made by a poor, secluded, 
untaught Circassian girl, laid among 
a heap of rich and beautiful Lyons 
silks, looked like one of Titian’s 
fine ee placed in a row of 
garish Girodets and Davids. 

The countries in Europe in which 
this fine feeling seems to act, or to 
have at various times acted, are 
Italy, Spain, Flanders, Holland, and 
Great Britain. A friend of mine, 
an artist, among the most skilled of 
his time in colour and effect, the 
late Mr. William Simson, told me 
that the harmony of colouring ob- 
servable in everything in Holland 
amazed and delighted him down to 
the painting of their very posts in 
the streets; he said that the actual 
appearances there had much les- 
sened the admiration which, before 
his visit, the works of the old Dutch 
painters had excited in him, for that 
they had been very much helped in 
harmony by the general appearances 
all around them. It is strange that 
the artists should have alone of all 
these people now gone astray ; but 
may that not be because they have 
determinedly left the right road and 
followed the example of the French? 

We all feel the charming effect 
of asuccessful achievementof colour, 
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but the principles upon which it has 
been accomplished appear to be un- 
derstood by certain people only, for 
it cannot be produced by others. 
Inthose European countries [ have 
mentioned, the feeling for colouring 
may be more innate than one might 
suppose, judging only from the look 
of their natives’ dress and from their 
manufactures, for these are unfortu- 
nately influenced and warped by 
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other causes, but I cannot think that 
feeling in them to be by nature so 
universal or sopowerful as thatwhich 
pervades the Eastern and African 
countries, whose people show univer- 
sally a sensitiveness to impressions 
from those perfect examples of har- 
mony and effect which nature, for 
our instruction and refinement, dis- 
plays in every country and to every 


person. 
J. Z. B. 


A VISIT TO ETON. 


‘7 HAVE a great curiosity to see 
Eton,’ said my friend F——, as 

we sat at breakfast one morning in 
‘the old University Club;’ ‘ you 
are no poe the system of 
public schools, and telling stories of 
the o when you were at Eton 
yourself. I confess there are some 
parts of that system of education 
which I do not altogether approve 
of ; but perhaps avisit to the College, 
with you at my side to explain all 
Wwe see, may remove my prejudices.’ 
‘I will accompany you, with all 
my heart,’ said I; ‘ Sieve not been 
to Eton for some years past, and I 


hear that many improvements have 
taken place of late. 
‘Well, why should we not go 


to-day? It is a bright morning, 
aud we have nothing else to do.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said I; and before 
half an hour was over we were 
making our way to the station. 

During the journey we both re- 
mained silent. I was thinking of 
old associations and old friends. 
Gradually I recalled the whole of 
my schoolboy life—my first depar- 
ture from home, amidst the prayers 
and blessings of my parents—my 
feelings of loneliness as I found 
myself among strange faces—the 
bitter tears I shed on the first night 
of my arrival, as I thought of home 
—the fagging and hardship I un- 
derwent, young and delicate as I 
was. My thoughts passed on to the 
period when I had risen in the 
school, when I had formed friend- 
ships such as are formed only in 
boyhood. I was roused from my 
reverie by the guard shouting 
* Windsor ;’ so, after waking F——, 
we walked down towards the College 

ther. 
We entered the schoolyard ; not 


a soul was to be seen, not a sound 
to ~ heard. ars 

‘I su e the ys are in 
chapel,’ Tsai. ‘We will wait till 
the service is over before we go in. 
In the mean time come with me into 
Weston’s yard ; I wonder if I can 
find my name on the old chestnut 
tree; I remember carving it soon 
after I went to Eton. Yes! here 
it is; but it is hardly visible. The 
buildings before us were erected a 
few years ago for the accommodation 
of those on the foundation; the 
appear very comfortable. From this 
spot you can just get a peep of the 
fine old elms in the playing-fields, 
with the noble Thames flowing at a 
little distance. Ah, I see the boys 
are out of chapel ; let us make haste, 
and go in before the doors are shut.’ 

The old clerk, whom we met with 
the keys in his hand, was not a bit 
changed from what he had been 
ten years before. He wore the 
same everlasting velveteen breeches 
and blue stockings, and he shuffled 
along with apparently the same old 
shoes, about three sizes too large for 
him. At my request, he unlocked 
the door again, and walked into the 
chapel before us, with his hat on. 
He seemed to think the edifice was 
entirely his own, and that he had 
more right there than all the mem- 
bers of the College put together. I 
had heard of the improvements 
which had been made in the chapel, 
but I was not prepared for such a 
striking effect as now presented it- 
self. The choir had been greatly 
enlarged, and new stalls and canopies 


erected; several of the windows were 


filled with stained glass ; that in the 
east window had been os up en- 
tirely at the expense of Eton om 
Not the least interesting of the 
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‘ admonitus locorum’ was the monu- 
ment of Wellesley, who lies here, 
having been consigned, at his own 
request, to the earth he had loved 
so well in life. 

We passed from the chapel into 
the upper school—a handsome room, 
adorned with the bustsof Eton’smost 
illustrious sons. As I gazed upon 
these, I called to mind the following 
words from one of the addresses 
of the excellent head-master of 
my day, delivered during Lent in 
the College chapel: —‘ You who 
have pursued the same studies, have 
walked by the same river, have 
sported under the same trees with 

zie and Pearson, with Chatham 
and with Grenville—who have 
drawn eloquence and poetry from 
the same sources, and in the same 
air, with Fox, with Wellesley, and 
with Canning, with Waller and with 
Gray, must feel that to the mother 
of such sons no common debt is 
due.’ And surely, from these con- 
siderations, ought we not to regard 
our second parent with feelings al- 
most akin to those which unite us 
with home and all its associations ? 

‘And now,’ said I to my compa- 
nion, ‘ having lionized the chief ob- 
jects of interest, we will, if you please, 
stroll about, and take note of men 
and manners in this small world. 
There are one or two “ characters” I 
want to show you. Do you sce that 
man yonder, encased in a brown 
great-coat, with a jolly, smirking, 
good-humoured face? Well, he is 
the Oracle of the place. You see him, 
at the same time that he is keeping 
his eye upon the basket of fruit 
which is resting on the wall, telling 
his various news to a group of youth- 
ful listeners, or answering their nu- 
merous questions without the slight- 
est hesitation, whether the subject be 
ee or cricket-matches, or the 

istory of any Etonian, past or pre- 
sent. You may depend upon it he 
recollects me; I'll go and ask him.’ 

*« Well, S——, how are you? I 
suppose you remember me?” 

‘* Oh yes, sir; tobe sure, sir. I 
was just telling this young gentle- 
man, sir, of the great hit you made 
in the cricket-match at Lord’s, some 
years ago, sir. By-the-bye, sir, don’t 
you owe me a small—— Oh no; 
I beg your pardon, sir; I was think- 
ing of another gentleman, sir——” 


.* “Come here!” said a gruff voice 
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from behind, to a little boy who 
was listening, all mouth and eyes, 
to the Oracle—‘‘ Come here, Smith, 
and take these books up to my 
room. Look sharp.” 

‘ Now,’ said my friend, ‘ that is a 
ame of your fagging system. 

hy should not that fellow take his 
books up to his room himself?’ 

‘Your objections to fagging, my 
dear F——, arise from your not 
clearly understanding the aim and 
object of the system. It is one of 
the wholesome regulations of a 
public school that those who have 
raised themselves to a certain posi- 
tion should have authority over 
others inferior to them—not in age 
or bodily strength, but in mental 
qualifications. This authority, of 
which there are various grades, and 
to which all rise in their turn, is v 
instrumental in upholding the dise1- 
pline, which would otherwise require 
the exercise of a stricter surveillance 
on the part of the masters.’ 

‘But are there not many who 
abuse this power by employing it in 
a capricious and unjust manner? 
I have heard, moreover, that those 
who have suffered most as fags, 
have become, as soon as they pos- 
sess authority themselves, the most 
tyrannica! towards their inferiors, 
pleading as their excuse the example 
of their former masters !’ 

‘Of course there are exceptions 
to every rule; doubtless there are 
some who have no feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility towards those 
set over them; but this is not often 
the case. With regard to your last 
objection, I think bullying has a 
tendency to bring out a boy’s cha- 
racter in a true light; if he be well 
disposed, the recollection of his own 
sufferings will make him kind to his 
inferiors ; if, on the contrary, he be 
of a rougher and harder temper, the 
remembrance of what he has himself 
undergone will embitter him to- 
wards others. After all, I have not 
mentioned the most conclusive ar- 
gument in favour of fagging; it is 
a fact established on long experience, 
that in those schools in which no legi- 
timate authority is acknowledged, 
bodily strength exercises a tyranny 
far more oppressive.’ 

‘ Well, 1 dare say you are right. 
I never viewed the matter in that 
light before,—and now what do you 
propose to do ?” 
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‘Let us attend; they afternoon 
service in the chapel and then go to 
hear the debate in “ The) Eton 
Society.”’ 

‘What is the ‘nature of “The 
Eton Society ?”’ 

‘It very much resembles, ‘ The 
Union” at Cambridge and ‘Oxford, 
consisting of about twenty*five 
members, who are elected by ballot 
from the upper part of the school. 
They meet. once a week for the 
purpose of holding debates on his- 
torical or political subjects. You 
will find a, tolerable library there, 
and most of the daily papers. I 
think the society was founded about 
forty years ago; since which time 
its list of former members can show 
the names of , several eminent 
statesmen. I am an honorary mem- 
ber, and I will ask the President to 
admit you to the debate.’ 

Accordingly, at, the appointed 
time F and I presented our- 
selves at ‘The House’ (for it isa 
miniature House of Commons), and 
sat down to listen to the proceedings, 
I forget what was the subject for 
discussion: but three or four gen- 
tlemen rose and spoke very well, 
and were followed by five or six who 
‘ perfectly agreed with the honour- 
able member who had opened the 
debate,’ &c. &c. I was very much 
amused by one short stumpy fellow, 
who advanced with a Soe grin on 
his face, and was encouraged with 
eries of ‘Hear! hear!’ from all sides. 
He was evidently the wag of ‘ the 
House.’ There was a pale-faced 
youth, who contradicted everybody, 
and lastly himself. Altogether it 
was a very animated scene, and 
when the order was given for 
strangers to withdraw, I felt sorry 
it was so soon over. 

‘What do you think of Eton 
orators?’ I inquired of F——, as 
we walked down stairs together. 

‘I think most of them spoke very 
well. One or two of them, however, 
appear great Radicals.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that. They will 
change their opinions in the course 
of a few years. But I see it is time 
for us to be off. Have you seen 
enough of Eton ?’ 

#1 have seen enough to give me 
very favourable impressions both of 
Eton and Eton boys. The sight 
of those noble elms, those time- 
honoured towers, in a word, the 
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whole scenery, calculated as it is to 
awaken the poetical parts of one’s 
natite; has made me cease to. wonder 
at the well-known elegance of Eton 
scholarship: But what has’ struck 
me particularly is, that the boys ap- 
pear so gentlemanlike—’ 

“You are right, my dear F—., 
It/has often been remarked, both at 
the Universities and elsewhere, that 
there is a je ne sais quoi in.an Rton 
man which distinguishes him wher- 
ever he goes, and stamps him as a 
gentleman at once. . This accounts, 
in some measure, for the. sort. of 
freemasonry which exists. among 
all Etonians, past. or present, as 
children of one common mother. 
It.is natural, certainly, that every 
man should feel, an interest in the 
place of his education ; but I think 
the feeling is particularly strong in 
the breast of one brought up at this 
school. . Those who have long since 
entered on life, whose hearts have 
been seared with the.cares and trials 
of the world, still view with plea- 
sure and sympathy their youthful 
brethren engaged in the same studies 
and pursuits as were once their 
own; still consider that the honours 

ained from time to time by present 

tonians reflect credit on them- 
selves, as members of the same 
household. “Allof us” (I quote the 
words of one who has himself con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
common treasury of Eton wealth), 
“all of us, young and old, rejoice at 
the reports which reach us from the 
distant East, of the wise and brave 
deeds of those who are one with us 
in the name of Etonians. We 
fondly trace the steps of the Mis- 
sionary Bishop surrounded by the 
savages whom he has Christianized, 
thankful that God’s kingdom has 
been so extended, but thankful too 
that it is by one of ws that the holy 
work is accomplishing. The righte- 
ous administration of justice from 
the lips of one of our own brethren, 
sounds more familiar to our ears 
than those of any other, however 
distinguished. The noble sentiments 
that fall in the senate from the lips 
of one of our own statesmen, strike 
a responsive chord in our hearts, 
and are cherished there as no other 
words however eloquent, no other 
thoughts, however forcible and true. 
We are indeed, and long may we 
be, a strongly-united brotherhood.”’ 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


A Tale of the War. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &e. 


Cuapter XXXIII. 
MY PATIENT. 


a JITH the blessing of Allah! 
rub the palms of her hands 
with saffron !’ 

‘Allah-Tlah! Allah-Tilah !— 
tickle the soles of her feet with 
feathers !’ 

‘It is destiny! In the name of 
the Prophet, pour cold water down 
her back !’ ‘ Room for the Frankish 
Hakim!’ ‘May dogs defile the 
grave of the Giaour!’ 

Such were the exclamations that 
followed me into the apartment of 
Zuleika ; for the Moslem daughters 
of Eve are not exempt from the 
curiosity attributed by tradition to 
the common mother; and have, 
moreover, superinduced on that 
pardonable failing certain preju- 


dices of their own against the 
Christian unbeliever, whom, even 
when availing themselves of his 
assistance, they do not scruple to 


curse fluently, spitting the while 
between their teeth with consider- 
able energy and effect. 

Pending the application of their 
customary remedies, which in my 
ignorance of fainting-fits I judged 
to be the professional course of 
treatment, the ladies of the harem 
crowded and chattered at the door, 
peering over each other’s shoulders, 
advancing a step into the apartment, 
retiring in confusion with a giggle 
and a scream, flirting atrociously 
with their negro guards—men of 
ebony without and ice within, as 
indeed they had need be—and other- 
wise to the best of their abilities 
increasing the general confusion. 

One alone came boldly forward 
to my assistance; venerable she was, 
but a dame whom age, though it 
had deprived her of the charms, had 
not robbed of the enchanting timi- 
dity of youth. 


In her efforts to assist the suf- 
ferer she had cast her veil aside, 
but true to Oriental modesty she 
scrupulously covered her mouth* 
(and a very black set of teeth) with 
her hand even while she addressed 
me. Authoritative in her manner, 
and evidently accustomed to des- 

Otic sway in this part of the estab- 
fishment, I confess I sincerely 
pitied the Pasha to whom this 
energetic lady must for several 
years have belonged. She came 
close up to me, tore the yash-mak 
from Zuleika’s face, and exclaimed 
in tones which admitted of no 
dispute— 

‘ Bring otto of roses to anoint our 
dove ; strip her at once from head 
to foot ; and kick the Giaour down 
stairs |’ 

It was now time to assume a 
certain amount of dignified autho- 
rity. waved away the un- 
compromising old lady with the 
air of a magician dismissing his 
familiar ; I ordered the lattice to be 
immediately thrown open—fortu- 
nately it looked towards the East, 
which was considered much to 
enhance the virtue of the breeze 
that stole through its aperture—and 
taking advantage of the returning 
animation which dawned on Zu- 
leika’s countenance, I repeated an 
incantation in English—if I remem- 
ber right it was the negro melody 
of ‘ Oh, Susannah !’ accompanying 
the monotonous tones with appro- 
priate gestures, until my oe 
opened her languishing black eyes, 
glanced heavily around her, and 
sitting upright on her couch an- 
nounced herself completely reco- 
vered. 

My popularity was now at the 
flood. Had I administered the 


* A curious custom peculiar to the sex all over the East. The veil, indeed, 
seems only adopted as a screen for the mouth, since the eyes are suffered to flash 


undimmed by its transparent folds. 


Should a Turkish woman be surprised by 


chance without her yash-mak, she immediately claps her hand to her lips, and so 
remains till the male stranger has passed by. 
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simple remedies which I have 
since been informed are beneficial 
in such cases, I should, however 
successful, have been looked upon 
merely in the light of a common 
practitioner; but that the lady 
should recover to the tones of a 
popular air, accompanied by a de- 
portment of ludicrous solemnity, 
constituted a suceess which stamped 
me at once as a proficient in the 
Black Art, and won for me unquali- 
fied obedience and respect, not 
wholly devoid of fear. 

To take advantage cf the happy 
moment, I pulled my watch from 
my pocket, and placing my finger 
on the patient’s wrist, bid the 
imperious dame aforesaid remark 
how the pulsations corresponded 
with the ticks of that instrument. 
This, too, was a great discovery, 
and the watch was handed round 
for examination to all the curious 
inmates of the harem in turn. 

I then ordered the room to be 
cleared, and insisted that I should 
be left alone with my patient until 
the minute-hand of my watch had 
reached the favourable hour. 

This I knew would give me 
five minutes’ conversation with 
Zuleika, and as I expected the 
Pasha home at every instant, I 
could not afford more than this 
short space of time to give my 
friend the Beloochee’s message and 
plead his cause. The room was 
speedily cleared, not however with- 
out much laughing, screaming, and 
scuffling in the passage. As soon as 
I was alone with Zuleika, I whis- 
pered gently in her ear not to be 
afraid, but to trust me, as I came 
from him she loved best in the 
world. 

The girl started, and began to 
tremble violently ; she was so pale 
that I dreaded another fainting fit, 
and the consequent destruction of 
my reputation as a doctor. Though 
an Arab, she was a woman; and at 
this crisis of her destiny was of 
course paralysed by fear and 
totally incapable of acting for her- 
self. Had her emotion mastered 
her once more, the golden opportu- 
nity would have been lost; there 
was nothing for it but to work upon 
her feelings, and I proceeded ina 
tone of indifference— 

‘You have forgotten him. He 
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bids me say that “the rose has 
been rasiophinted into a garden of 
urer air and cooler streams; he 
as seen with his own eyes that 
she is blooming and fragrant, and 
he is satisfied. He rejoices in your 
happiness, and bids you farewell 1”’ 

8 e burst into a flood of tears; 
her woman’s heart was touched, as 
I hoped it would be, by the senti, 
ment I had put into her lover's 
mouth, and the relief thus afforded 
brought her composure and self: 
command. She came of a race, 
too, that never lacked courage or 
fortitude, and the wild desert-blood 
soon mantled once more in her 
rich soft cheek—the tameless spirit 
of the Bedouin soon flashed again 
from her large dark eyes. 

‘ Effendi!’ she replied, in a firm 
though mournful voice, ‘ my father’s 
daughter can never forget. Bid 
him think no more of the rose he 
cherished so fondly. She has been 
plucked from the stem, and now 
she is drooping and withering 


~— 
* But Allah suffers not the flowers 
to perish,’ I proceeded in Oriental 
metaphor, while she clasped her 
slender hands and seemed to look 
through me with herglittering eyes. 
‘He sends the dews from Heaven 
to refresh them at night. A wild 
bird will sing to the rose before 
dawn, and she will open her petals 
and bloom once more fresh and 
——: in the morning sun. 
uleika, have you completely for- 
gotten Ali Mesrour ?’ 

At the sound of his name a soft 
saddened expression stole over her 
eager face, large drops gathered in 
her drooping eyelashes, and it was 
with a thrilling voice that she 
replied —‘ Never! never! once 
more to see him, only once more 
to hear his voice, and so to die! so 
to die!’ she repeated, looking 
dreamily as if into the hopeless 
future. 

‘It is destiny,’ was my answer. 
‘ There is but one Allah! An hour 
before dawn there will be a caique 
at the garden-gate. Zuleika must 
contrive therest. The risk is great, 
but “the diver cannot fetch pearls 
without wetting his hair.” Will 
Zuleika promise P” 

‘I promise!’ was all she had 
time to reply, for at this instant no 
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slight commotion was heard. in the 
household, and looking from the 
casement I perceived an eight- 
eared caique brought alongside. of 
the palace-steps, from which a pipe- 
bearer springing rapidly ashore, 
followed by a more sedate per- 
sonage, evidently a kedtib or seere- 
tary, heralded the great man of the 
party, who, emerging from the 
sheile of a white silk umbrella, 
hitherto held carefully over him by 
a third official, now laboured majes- 
tically up the marble steps, pausing 
oecasionally to draw a long breath, 
and looking around him the while 
with an air of corpulent satisfac- 
tion that no one but a Turk could 
imitate with the slightest prospect 
of success. 

It was indeed the Pasha himself— 
the fortunate possessor of the mag- 
nificent dwelling, the owner of all 
these negro slaves, this gorgeous 
retinue, these beautiful women—and 
more still, the lord and master of 
poor Zuleika. I thought it better 
to meet him on the threshold than 
to risk his astonishment and dis- 
pleasure by awaiting his entrance 
into the harem; accordingly I hur- 
ried down to the courtyard of his 
oe and presented myself before 

im with a mixture of Eastern 


courtesy and European self-respect, 
such as never farls to impress a 
Turk with the feeling that in pre- 
sence of a Frank he is himself but 
of an inferior order of mankind. 


‘ Salaam Effendi!’ was the ob- 
servation of the proprietor, as 
polite and unmoved as if he had 
expected me all day. ‘ You are 
welcome! My house with all it 
contains is at your disposal!’ He 
motioned me courteously into a 
large handsome apartment on the 
ground-floor of the palace, bid me 
be seated, and clapping his palms 
together, called for pipes and coffee; 
then placing himself comfortably on 
the divan, he crossed his hands over 
his stomach, and repeated, ‘You are 
welcome!’ after whisk he sat per- 
fectly silent, nodding his head from 
side to side, and peering curiously 
at me out of his small twinkling 
grey eyes. 

He was an enormously fat man, 
buttoned up of course into the usual 
single-breasted frock-coat, on the 
outside of which glittered the dia- 
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mond order of the Medjidjie. His 
huge shapeless legs were encased in 
European trousers of the widest 
dimensions, and terminated in var- 
nished W ellington boots, from which 
he had just cast off a pair of india- 
rubber goloshes. It was the modern 
Turkish costume, affected by the 
Sultan himself, and a dress so 
ill-adapted for the dog-days at 
Constantinople ean hardly be ima- 
gined; yet every official, every digs 
nitary, every military man, is now 
clad in these untoward habiliments, 
for which they have discarded 
the pieturesque draperies of their 
ancestors; so that the fine old 
Turk, ‘shawled to the eyes, and 
bearded to the nose,’ is only te 
be seen in Stamboul amongst the 
learned professions and the inferior 
orders of tradesmen and mechanics, 
A red fez was the single character- 
istic article of clothing worn by the 
Pasha; and a more villainous ex- 
pression of countenanee than that 
which it overshadowed, it has seldom 
been my lot to confront. We stared 
at each other without speaking. It 
would have been ill-bred on the 
part of my host to ask me what 
t wanted, and I should have been 
guilty of an equal solecism in 
entering on my business until I 
had partaken of the customary 
refreshment. 

Coffee was ere long brought in 
by negro slaves armed to the teeth, 
and of savage scowling aspect. It 
was served in delicate filigree cups, 
set with priceless diamonds. Long 
chibouques were then filled and 
lighted. As I pressed the pure 
amber to my lips and inhaled the 
fragrant aroma of the narcotic weed, 
LT resolved to brazen it out manfully ; 
but never, never again to find myself 
in such another scrape, no, not for 
all the warriors in Beloochistan, nor 
all the ‘ Zuleikas’ that ever eloped 
with them from the desert. 

I thought I would say nothing of 
my visit to the harem. 1 judged, 
and rightly, that neither the ladies 
themselves, nor the negro-guard, 
whose duty it was to watch over 
those caged birds, would be over- 
anxious to communicate the breach 
of discipline which had just been 
enacted, and that, although the 
secret was sure to ooze out in the 
course of a day or two, it was need- 
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less. to anticipate the turmoil and 
disturbance which would attend its 
discovery. 

But what excuse to make for my 
ill-timed visit? How to account 
for my intrusion on the leisure of so 

eat a. man as Papoosh Pasha, one 
of the half-dozen highest dignitaries 
of the Empire, the friend and coun- 
séller of the Sultan himself, even 
then fresh from the sacred precincts 
of the’ Seraglio ‘Palace, where he 
had been helping sundry other pon- 
derous Pashas to mismanage the 
affairs of his country, and to throw 
dust in the eyes' of the enervated 
voluptuary who held the reins of 
power in ‘a sadly palsied'grasp. I 
too must take a leaf out of thé book 
of Asiatic duplicity: Thad seen'a 
shipload’ of wounded dropping her 
anchor as I came along ; there must 
have been another ‘attack on the 
stronghold at Sebastopol—I was 
pretty safe in sarmising, with no 
satisfactory result. I would pretend 
then that L had been sent to inform 
his Excellency of ‘the particulars, 
and actordingly I puffed forth a 
rolume of pure white smoke towards 
the ceiling, and advanced under 
cover of the discharge. 

‘His Highness has sent me hither 
in haste to inform your Excellency 
of the great news from the front. 
Am I too late to be the fortunate 
bearer, or has your’ Excellency 
already heard the particulars from 
the Elshie?* 

Fie darted a keen, suspicious 
glance at me, and replied gravely 
enough, “The war goes on pros- 
perously in the front. We shall yet 
sweep “the Moscov” from the face 
of the earth!’ 

‘I am desired to inform your Ex- 
cellency,’ I restrmed, determined to 
persevere at all hazards, ‘ that the 

Hies have again attacked the place. 
The Moscov came out in great 
siumbers to repel the assault; the 
French have suffered severely ; the 
Turkish troops covered the retreat 
with great gallantry and steadiness ; 
fifteen hundred Russians remained 
dead upon the field; many more 
are disabled; Sebastopol must sur- 
render within ten days.’ 

‘Mashallah!’ replied the Pasha, 
laying his pipe down by his side ; 
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but for the life of me I could not 
makeout whether or not he believed 
a word I-had been telling him. 

* Have T fulfilled my duty to your 
Exceliency ?’ Tcontinued; becoming 
every moment ‘more’ and more 
anxious to make my escape. * Tam 
at your Excellency’s disposal ; TI am 
the humblest of ‘your slaves. Have 
I your permission to depart ?’ 

He looked uneasily around, but 
there seemed no apparent éxeuse for 
delay. It was’ evident‘ to me that 
he wished to communicate with his 
retainers, but that‘his politeness for- 
bade him to do so in my presenee, and 
a Turk never allows any emergéney 
to make him forget the exigencies 
of etiquette. He bade me farewell 
with much: cordiality, ordered’ a 
horse to be got ready to carry me 
home, and dismissed me with man 
expressions of affection, but with 
the ‘sane ‘fierce twinkle im ‘that 
cunning leaden eye that had already 
more than once warned me to 
beware. 

Many and devoted were the 
Pasha’s retainers; hundreds slept 
on ‘his ‘mats, and! followed at his 
heels, but I question whether I, the 
poor nameless Interpreter, could 
not command & greater amount of 
affection, courage, and fidelity, in 
the breast of my one trusty, four- 
footed slave and companion; than 
existed in the whole retinue, black 
and white, of the Oriental digni- 


tary. 

Bola had followed me through 
my wanderings, faced with me many 
of the dangers of warfare, and 
shared in all its privations. ‘The old 
dog was getting very  time-worn 
now, quite grizzled about the muz- 
zle, and ludicrously solemn, both in 
countenanee and demeanour. To 
the world in general his temper was 
anything but conciliatory, and it 
required little provocation to make 
him set his mark on man or beast 
that affronted him ; but with me he 
was always the same, obedient, 
devoted, and affectionate.. He ac- 
companied me everywhere, and 
would wait for hours in the court- 
yards. of the Seraskerat or: the 

tmbassy, till his’ master emerged 


.from the long-watched portal, when 


he would rise, give himself a lazy 


* The ambassador, 
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shake, and stalk on gravely by my 
side, gecasionally thrusting his wet 
eold nose into my hand, and scowling 
at, all strangers, even of his own 
species, with a very,ominous ‘nolt 
me tangere” expression, that forbade 
the slightest approach to familiarity, 

Now the dog is an unclean animal 
to the Mussulman, and although his 
life is spared, as being the authorized 
scavenger of the streets, the true 
disciple of the Prophet scrupulously 
shuns all contact with the brute that 
the Christian loves to train as a 
servant,and cherish as a friend. 
There is a curious old Arabic legend, 
which, although not to be found, in 
the Koran, is recognised by, the 
Faithful as a trustworthy tradition, 
and to believe in which is esteemed 
an. essential point of doctrine by 
the devout, that accounts for this 
unkindly superstition. Freely trans- 
lated, it runs much in the following 
fashion :— 

‘When Allah had created the 
land and the sea, the mountains, the 
forests, the flowers, and the precious 
stones, he looked, and behold there 
was beauty and silence all over the 
earth. 

‘Then Allah created the birds 
and the beasts and the fishes; all 
things that awim and creep and fly 
and run, and every living thing re- 
joiced in the sunshine. 

‘So Allah rested from his work in 
the Garden of Eden, by the Four 
Rivers, and looked around him, and 
behold the whole earth was astir in 
the forepart of the day. 

‘Then the breeze blew, and the 
waters laughed and rippled, and the 
birds sang, and the blossoms fell. 

‘So the angels smiled, and said, 
Praise be to Allah. It is very good 
—Allah! Bismillah! 

‘Then Allah saw that there were 
none of the inhabitants of earth 
that could smile as the angels smiled, 
or walk erect and praise him with 
the face to heaven. 

‘ For the steed was grazing down- 
ward, and the lion lay couched in 
his lair, and the eagle, though she 
turned her eye to the sun, had 
neither praise nor smile. 

‘Then Allah took clay, and moist- 
ened it, and fashioned it till the sun 
went down. 

‘And Allah rested from his work, 
and left it in the Garden of Eden, 
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by the Great, Tree, where the Four 
ivers spring. ok 

‘Now Gabriel walked in the gar- 
den, and he stopped where the work 
of Allah lay aeanie on the sward, 
and the star shone bright on his 
forehead, for he praised Allah in hig 
heart, 

‘ And Shaitan came to walk in the 
garden, to cool his brow, and he 
stopped over against Gabriel and 
mocked, 

* And Shaitan said, ‘‘ What is this, 
that I may know it, and name it, 
and claim my share in it for my 
own?” 

‘And Gabriel answered, “ Praise 
be to Allah! who has made all things 
well, This is Allah’s. work, and it 
shall be the perfection of all. Bis- 
millah!” 

‘ Then Shaitan laughed once more, 
and he turned the image over with 
his foot, so that it stood on all-fours, 
with its face to the dust, and, spat 
upon it, and said, “It is empty! 
On my eyes be it!” ; 

‘And in the morning there was 
silence in Eden, for the work of 
Allah had been defiled. 

‘And Allah said, “This is the 
doing of. Shaitan. Behold 1 will 
make of it yet another brute, and 
it shall be called the Dog, and be 
accursed. 

‘ “And I will take other clay, and 
fashion another image that shall 
smile as the angels smile, and walk 
erect with its face to heaven, and I 
will call it Man.” 

‘And Shaitén cowered behind the 
Great Tree and listened to the voice 
of Allah, and, though he trembled, 
he smiled. 

‘For Shaitan knew that he would 
have his share in the Man as in the 
beast.’ 

Poor Bold, unconscious of his ex- 
communication, hurried up to me in 
the courtyard of the Pasha’s palace, 
where a fine horse, richly capa- 
risoned, was being brought alongside 
the mounting-block for my use. In 
doing so the dog’s tail, waving to 
greet his master, touched the hand 
of a tall forbidding-looking negro 
that stood by, grinning from ear to 
ear, as is the custom of his ston. 
men. The black swore a great oath, 
and kicked my dog savagely in the 
jaws. As Bold pinned him by the 

eg, I caught him such a buffet un- 
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der the ear as knoeked him fairly 
into the dust; from which abject 
position he embraced my feet and 
ealled me ‘ his father.’ ith some 
little difficulty I rated Bold off his 
trate foe, and, mounting my 
orse, or rather the ee rode 
uietly to my hotel, where I dis- 
ihieas the sesed and the groom 
who had accompanied him on foot, 
with a ‘baksheesh, and thought 
nothing more of the transaction. 
«A word and a blow’ is as common 
a proceeding in Constantinople as 
at Donnybrook fair, though it leads 
to far different results ; inasmuch as 
in the former abode of despotic au- 
thority and slavish submission, it is 
very generally the only argument 
that is capable of enforcing proper 
subordination and respect. 

It is seldom that a man loses his 
temper, even under the greatest 
provocation, without having cause, 
sooner'or later, to regret his want 
of self-eommand. There are few of 
our fellow-creatures so unimportant 
that it is not worth while to concili- 
ate them, none that may not some 
time have it in their power to in- 
flict on us an injury ; besides, an 
angry man is only less contemptible 
than a frightened one. And, like 
everything else that is unchristian- 
like, it is surely ungentlemanlike to 
put oneself ina passion. There was 
not much in knocking down a negro 
slave for his brutality towards my 
favourite, yet, ere long, I had cause 
bitterly to rue that I had not let 
him alone. 


Cuarter XXXIV. 
‘ MESSIBIE's.’ 


A narrow street, paved with the 
roughest and sharpest of flints, de- 
bouching into three other streets 
even less commodious than itself; 
a Turkish sentry dozing torpid at 
his post —half-a-dozen hamauls* 
clad in rough frieze jackets and 
wide pantaloons of the same mate- 
rial, gathered in at the knee, scratch- 
ing their brown herculean legs, and 
examining their broad flat feet, as 
they recline against a dirty dead 
~wall and interchange their jests with 
a ae of humour foreign to our 
English ideas of Turkish gravity— 
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a rascally-looking dragoman in a 
black frock coat and a fez, rolling a 
cigarette, prepared to cheat, rob, 
swindle, or lie, at'the shortest notice, 
a slave to every sensual vice a 
drunkenness, and ing all the 
languages on earth in bad Italian— 
a brace of English jack-tars, a-fire 
with raki, trolling out ‘Cheer, boys, 
cheer,’ and a stray Zouave, equ 
exhilarated, joining in chorus; a 
T. G., or travelling gent., with 
nascent beard, and towel wound 
turban-wise around his straw-hat, 
wishing himself in Pall Mall, and 
indignant at the natives, who call 
him * Johnny.’ 

The reat thing from the Crimea, 
in a curiously worn-out shell jacket, 
patched and darned, stained and 
tarnished, with a bronzed face, a 
bushy beard of two years’ growth, 
and a slight limp that for Zo ant 
of his life will bid him ‘ remember 
the fifth of November; and the 
turning of the tide upon the de¢li- 
= of Inkermann. 

wo or three English merchants, 
like erows, to be seen all over the 
world, and everywhere in the same 
dress, with white shirts and honest 
broad-cloth coats that remind one 
of home; a Queen’s messenger, 
with tweed shooting-jacket and offi- 
cial forage-cap, clean shaved and 
clear looking, after the bad passage 
and gale of wind he is sure at all 
seasons to encounter in the Medi- 
terranean, a miracle to us Aabituds 
of the place, being actually as fresh 
from London as yonder copy of Zhe 
Times newspaper, which came with 
him by the same mail, the only un- 
feathered biped in creation that 
thoroughly carries out the idea of 
‘Here to-day, gone to-morrow.’— 
Such are the concomitants of the 
scene upon which I enter at the 
door of Messirie’s hotel, that well- 
known rendezvous in Pera, where 
congregate all that have any con- 
nexion with the mother country ; a 
— where every rumour is to be 
eard, with its latest embellish- 
ments, and where, for the sum of 
seventeen francs a day, I can com- 
mand a moderate breakfast, a dinner, 
into the components of which it is 
better not to inquire, and a murky 
bedroom where the fierce mosquito 
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shall drain my life-blood all the 
weary night. 

‘Is Major Manners in the hotel?’ 
I inquired, as I threw myself off the 
Pasha’s horse, and, glancing at a 
face in the street very like that of 
the man I knocked down some 
three-quarters of an hour ago, re- 
flect what a family resemblance 
reigns amongst the wretched sons 
of Ham. Bold is in his worst of 
humours, and growls ominously. 
*Is Major Manners here?’ I ss 
and three Greek servants, with an 
abortive attempt to pronounce the 
Frankish name, shrug their shoul- 
ders and open their hands toexpress 
the hopeless imbecility in which 
they rejoice. I perceive a stout 
man in a white hat, picking his teeth 
unconcernedly in the passage, and, 
recognising him for the master, I 
apply at once for the information I 
require. He looks contemptuously 
at me in reply, and, turning his 
broad back upon me, walks off with- 
out deigning to take any further no- 
tice of a customer; but I have been 
here before, and I know there is 
balm in Gilead. I know that in a 
certain little room on the left I shall 


find the hostess, and that she, the 
mainstay and prop of the establish- 
ment, will spare no pains to assist a 
countryman. Kindly Madame Mes- 
sirie! always ready to aid one ina 


difficulty, always busy, always good- 
humoured, always so thoroughly 
English, it was quite refreshing to 
hear the tones of your homely voice 
and fancy oneself in the *‘ White 
Lion,’ or the ‘Blue Bear,’ or some 
other pleasant hostelry with post- 
horses and a bar, and an ostiler’s 
bell, far away in merry England. 

‘Vere Egerton! can that be you?’ 
said a voice that I thought I recog- 
nised, as I entered the saxctum m 
which the hostess reigned supreme. 
* Little Egerton,as I’m alive, growed 
out of a and doubtless by 
this time a Pasha with three tails, 
and a true Believer. Tell me all 
about the process of conversion and 
the tenets of your faith.’ 

It was indeed Ropsley,—Ropsley 
the Guardsman— Ropsley the dandy, 
but how altered! ‘The attenuated 
voué of former days had grown 
large and muscular, his face was 
brown and healthy, his forehead 
frank and open, the clear grey eye 
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was brighter and quicker than it 
used to be; it had caught the ready, 
eee 0 look death 
habitually in the face, but had lost 
much of the cruel, calculating, lead- 
en expression I remembered so well. 
Despite his worn-out uniform, the 
rents in which showed here and 
there a red flannel shirt,—despite 
his close-cropped hair and flowing 
mpuditsaed qenapel das Sapa 
myself, as I gras is , that 
Ropsley looked ten years younger 
and ten times handsomer than when 
I saw him last. 

Yes, I met him cordially, and as 
an oldfriend. "Tis true he . we 
my greatest enemy, ‘tis true he 
inflicted on me neinel; the scar 
of which I felt I should carry to my 
grave; but months had away 
since then ; months, which, crowding 
events upon events, had seemed like 

ears; months of danger, labour, 
hip, and tribulation. Of what 
avail is suffering if it does not soften 
and purify the heart? Why are 
those that mourn blessed, if it is 
not that they learn the bitter lesson 
grief alone can teach? My task 
had been a hard one—how hard 
none knew save the poor humbled 
scholar who conned it day by day, 
and blistered the page with his tears ; 
but ’ ae ue chon - 
80 ely sorgave > 
omen him by the hand. 

‘You dine here, of course,’ he 
said, in his old half-humorous, half- 
sarcastic voice. ‘Madame Messirie, 
princess of Pera, and queen of my 
soul, order a place to be set for my 
friend the Pasha, and lots of cham- 
pagne to be put in ice. Ihave onl 
just come down from the front; 

ve scarcely had a decent dinner, 
or seen a silver fork, for a year and 
a-half. It’s an endless business, 
this, Egerton; hammer, hammer, 
hammer, yet nothing comes of it, 
and the old place looks whiter and 
more inviting than ever, but we 
can’t get in! 


‘ And the Mamelon ?’ said I, eager 
for the last news from the spot to 
—_a S hearts were reach- 
ing, all athirst for hope. 
ne Got it at last,’ was his reply, ‘at 
least, our neighbours have; I hope 
they'll keep it. We made a sad 
mess last week, m; lost no 
end of men, and our best offi- 
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cers.. Whew! Isay nothing, onl 
mark my words, if ever—but there's 
the bell!,. Never mind the siege 
now. War's a mistake, but) dinner 
(if you can get it) mever deceives 
you.’ And so saying, the ci-devant 
dandy patted me on the back, and 
poees me before him intothe well- 
ighted and now crowded salon. 

In that strange country, so tho- 
roughly Asiatic, which we call 
Turkey,in Europe, there were so 
few links to connect us» with the 
life of civilization which seemed. to 
have passed from us like a ‘dream, 
that it was no wonder we clung to 
Messirie’s hotel and thronged. its 
table d’héte with a constancy and 
devotion less to :be attributed, to 
its own intrinsic merits than to the 
associations and reminiscences. it 
called forth. Here were to be met 
all the gallant fellows who were 
going to, or coming from, the front. 

eroes, whose names were destined 
to. gild the page of history, might 
here be seen drinking bad tea, and 
complaining of the butter like ordi- 
nary mortals; but always. in the 
highest spirits, as men seem invari- 
ably to be during. the short lulls of 
a campaign. When you are likely 
to be shot next Monday-week, af 
you have small hopes, you have few 
anxieties. Here, too, you might 
sit,opposite a diplomatist, who. was 
supposed to know the innermost 
seerets of the Court.at Vienna, and 
to be advised of what ‘ the Austrians 
meant todo,’ whilst rubbing shoul- 
ders with you as he helped himself 
to fish, and’ confronting the man of 
ciphers, some heroic refugee, Pole, 
Croat, or Hungarian, whose name 
was in every journal in Europe, as 
it was inscribed onevery military 
in Austria or, Russia,, munched 
away with a eapital appetite, and 
appeared only conspicuous for the 
extreme modesty and gentleness of 
hisdemeanour, Contractorsof every 
nation jabbered in every language ; 
nor was the supple Armenian, graft- 
ing the bold spirit . of proenpoan 
sepematon on his own Oriental du- 
plicity, wanting to his share 
of, the, plunder, which John Bull 
was sO magnanimously offering as a 

remium to every description of 
raud, Even, the softer sex was not 
without its representatives. Two 
or three high-born English ladies, 
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whose loving hearts.-had- brought 
them hovering as near the seat of 
war as it was. possible: for. a non- 
combatant to venture, daily shed the 
light.of their presence at the dinner- 
table, and were silently welcomed 
by many a bold spirit with a degree 
of chivalrous enthusiasm, of which, 
anxious and pre-occupied, they were 
but little aware. A man mnst have 
been living for months among men, 
must have felt his nature gradually 
brutalizing amidst the hardships, 
the sufferings, and the horrors of 
war, thoroughly to enone the 
softening influence a .woman’s, 
and especially of a cowntry-woman's, 
society. Even to look. on. those 
waving white dresses, those gentle 
English faces, with their blooming 
cheeks and, rich brown hair, was 
like a draught of water to a pilgri 
inja weary land. Jt reminded us 
of home—of those: we loved—and 
we went our way back imto the 
desert, a thought saddened. perhaps, 
yet, for all that, kindlier and hap- 
pier men. 

‘ What a meeting!’ exclaimed 
Manners, as, gorgeously arrayed in 
the splendours of a full-dress uni- 
form, he took his seat by my side 
and shook hands with Ropsley, who 
returned his greeting with a cordial 
pressure and a look of quiet amuse- 
ment in his eye that almost upset 
my gravity: ‘ Everdon at Constan- 
tinople !’ continued. our former 
usher; ‘we only want De Rohan 
to make our gathering, quite per- 
feet }’ 

I winced, and for the first time in 
my life I saw Ropsley colour, but 

ners was too much occupied to 
noticethe emotion of eitherof us; for, 
during his many visits to Constanti- 
nople, the dashing officer of Bashi- 
Bazouks had made such numerous 
acquaintances, and become 80 ne- 
cessary an ingredient in the society 
of Pera, that there. seemed to be 
hardly an individual at table, from 
the attaché of the Embassy down to 
the last-joined officer of the Com- 
missariat, with whom he was not on 
terms of intimate familiarity. He 
had scarcely taken his seat and un- 
folded his dinner-napkin, ere the 
cross-fire of greetings and inquiries 
began. Manners, too, in the sun- 
shine of all this popularity, had ex- 
panded into a wag; and although ~ 
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his witticisms were of a somewhat 
profound order, and- not always 
very apparent to the superficial ob- 
server, they were generally well 
received ; for a wag was a scarcer 
avticle in’ Constantinople than at 
the front, 

So Manners proceeds with his 
dinner in great satisfaction and 
glory. After a couple of glasses of 
champagne, he becomes overpower- 
ingly brilliant. He is = enough 
too to take upon himself the onerous 
task of ‘drilling the waiters, which 
he: affects in bad French, and of 
abusing the deficiencies of the ewi- 
sine; a topic affording indeed ample 
scope for declamation. ‘The waiters, 


especially a cunning old Greek, with’ 
a most villainous expression of ' 


countenance, betrays an immense 
respect for Manners, tinged with an 
amused sort of amazement; and al- 
= helps him first. 

They bring him a dish of hare, 
large of limb and venerable in point 
of years. Our Bashi-Bazouk ex- 
claims indignantly, ‘ Qu’est que ga? 

‘C'est un lidvre M'siewr,’ replics 


the waiter, with a forced smile, as 
of one who as a jest he will 


not comprehen 

* C'est un chat?’ gasps out Man- 
ners, glaring indignantly on ‘the 
official. 

‘Pardon, M'sieur,’ says the waiter, 
‘c'est trop gros pour un chat.’ 

* Chat,’ repeats Manners ; ‘Chat 
Tomas!’ he adds, in a sepulchral 
voice, and with ‘a frowning “brow. 
The waiter shrinks abashed, the 
company laugh, arid Manuers’s ob- 
servation counts for a joke. 

By this time conversation ‘begins 
to buzz pretty freely around. Every- 
body drinks champagne, and tongues 
soon become loosened by the ex: 
hilarating fluid. Various topics are 
discussed, including a new- beauty 
that has just arrived from Smyrna, 
of French extraction, and supposed 
to possess a fortune that sounds 
perfeetly fabulous when calculated 
in francs. Manners listens atten- 
tively, for he has not totally aban- 
doned the idea of combining the 
excitement of war with the pursuitof 
beauty—properly gilded, of course— 
and his maxim is that ‘ None but 


the brave deserve the fair.’ Her 
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praises, however, as also het’ name 
and address,-are intercepted by the 
voluble comments of two stout gen- 
tlemen, his neighbours, on the utter 
incapacity of ‘the Turkish Govern- 
nent, and the hopeless imbecility 
of “the people of this unhappy 
country, dia people without a 
notion of progress—destined to de 
cay; Sir, from the face of the earth,’ 
as the stouter of the two, a British 
merchant, who is about investing 
in land here, remarks to his neigh- 
bour, a jovial Frenchman, who has 
already pout many a fertile acre 
in the neighbourhood of Constanti-. 
nople,under the new Hatti-Sheriff;* 
and who —. fixing his napkin 
securely in his button-hole— 

* Pourri, ' voyex-vous, mon cher. 
Crac! ¢a ne durera pas trois ans.’ 

Opposite these worthies, an en- 
sign in the Guards, and the Queen’s 
messenger, who is of a ‘theatrical 
turn, are = with the character, 
private as well as professional, of a 
certain star of. the! Opera, whom 
the latter has already criticised in 
the exécution of his duty at'Vienna, 
and dn ardent desire to hear whom 
haunts the former enthusiast to 
such a degree, even in the ve 
trenehes, that he longs to attac 
and take Sebastopol single-handed, 
in order to get home again before 
she leaves London for the winter, 
The Turkish Ministry, changing as 
it does’ about once a week ;° the 
policy of‘ Austria; ‘the Emperor 

apoleon’s energy; the inefficiency 
of our own’ Commissariat; the lu- 
dicrous blunders of the War-Office, 
and the last retort: courteous of 
Lord Stratford, all come in for their 
share of remark from prejudiced 
observers of every party and every 
opinion ; but by degrees one voice 
rises louder than the rest, one indi- 
vidual attracts the notice of the 
whole  ditiner-table, and nowise 
abashed, but rather encouraged by 
the ‘attention he commands, details 
volubly his own account of the cap- 
ture of the Mamelon. He is a 
Frenchman, and a civilian, but 
somehow he has a red ribbon on his 
breast, and belongs to the Legion 
of Honour, so he ‘assisted,’ as he 
calls it, at the attack; and if he 
speaks truth, it must indeed have 


* An act empowering foreigners to hold land in Turkey. 
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been an awful sight,and one in which 
his countrymen outdid themselves 
for valour, and that quality pecu- 
liar to the soldiers of France which 
of term élan, a word it is hopeless 
to think of translating. His epinions 
are decided, if not satisfactory ; 
his plan of storming the place an 
excellent one, if it could only be 
carried out. 

* We have taken the Mamelon!’ 
says he, ‘ and what remains? Bah! 
The Malakhoff Tower is the key to 
the whole position. What would 
you have? Every simple soldier 
in the army knows it as well as you 
and Ido. I tell youl “ assisted” at 
the capture of the Mamelon Vert. 
They received us with a fire, well 
sustained, of grape and small arms. 
Our ammunition failed us at the 
critical moment. I was in the ditch 
—me !—when the Zouaves came on 
with their yell—the 152nd of the 
line were in front of them. It must 
be carried with the bayonet!— 
Pflan !—our little red pantaloons 
were swarming up the work and 
over the, parapet ere you could 
count ten—the tricolor was hoisted 
and the guns spiked in a twinkling— 
that is the only way to arrange 


these affairs. Now, see here—you 
have your Redan, you others—you 
have sapped up to it, as near as 


you can get. ‘Theremust be a com- 
ined attack, You cannot hold it 
till we bave silenced that little rogue 
of a Malakhoff. What todo? One 
of these ‘four mornings,’ as it was 
with the Mamelon so will it be with 
the Malakhoff! Give me a thick 
column, with the Zouaves in front 
and rear. These are not follies. I 
advance my column under cover—I 
pour in a volley !—I rush on with 
the bayonet! Atthe same moment 
the Redan falls. Your Guards and 
Scotchmen run in with their heads, 
a thousand cannon support you 
with their fire, the Allies hold the 
two most important defences, the 
Garden Batteries are silenced. 
Chut! the place is ours! France 
and England are looking on. I do 
not say that this will be done; but 
this is how it ought to be done. If 
your generals are fools, what is that 
tome? Iam not a general—I!— 
but a simple civilian! Waiter, a 
cigar! Qui vivra, verra.’ 

it is all pipe-clay, as the sol- 
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diers call it, now. The one engross- 
ing topic silences every other. 
Alma, Inkermann, Lord Raglan’s 
flank march, and the earlier inci- 
dents of the siege, are related by 
the very men who took an active 
share in those deeds of glory. Two 
cavalry oflicers, both wounded on 
the fatal day, recapitulate once 
more the pros and cons of the im- 
mortal charge at Balaklava—a ques- 
tion that has been vexed and argued 
till the very actors themselves in 
that most brilliant of disasters 
scarcely know how they got in, and 
still less how they ever got owt. 
Though struck down by the same 
shell, and within ten yards of one 
another, each takes a diametrically 
opposite view of the whole transac- 
tion from his comrade. They differ 
materially as to time, position, pace, 
and results; above all as to the 
merits of the leader whose wreath 
of laurels faded as undeservedly as 
it bloomed prematurely. 

‘I was close behind him the whole 
way,’ says the one; ‘I never saw a 
fellow so cool in my life, or so well 
“gotup.” He regulated every stride 
of that good chesnut horse like 
clock-work. When we came into 
fire, our line was dressed as if on 
parade. I know it by my own 
squadron. Will you tell me that 
man lost his head?" 

‘But where was he after we rode 
through the guns?’ replies the 
other. ‘Answermethat! I grant 
you he took us in like a brick. But 
why didn’t he bring us out? I 
never saw him after I was hit, and 
I must have seen him if he had ral- 
lied the first lime, and been in his 
proper place to look out for his sup- 
port. ou were close to me, old 
fellow! I never knew before that 
bob-tailed Irish horse of yours could 
gallop a mile and a half. You were 
sickish, my boy, for I saw your 
face; but your eye-sight was unim- 
paired. Tell me, did yow see him, 
and what was he doing ?’ 

*I did, I'll swear!’ answers the 
partisan, as fine a specimen of a 
young hussar as ever drew a sword. 
‘And I'll tell you what he was 
doing. Mind, I don’t say it be- 
Con- 
found him! he put me under arrest 
once in Dublin, and I believe it was 
only because my boots weren't well 
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blacked. But I saw him, with my 
own eyes, striking at‘three Cossacks, 
who were prodding him with their 
long lances ; and if poor old Cham- 

ion had not under me 
just at that moment, I'd have gone 
in and had a shy to hebp him, if I 
lost my stick. No, no! he’s game 
as a pebble, let them say what they 
will; and ifit wasn’t for those cursed 
pepers, he’d have had all the credit 

e deserves. It was the quickest 
thing L ever rode to, my boy,’ adds 
the young one, rather flushed, and 
drinking off his champagne at a 
gulp in his excitement. ‘ He had a 
lead, and he kept it right well, and 
I won't hear him run down.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ replies his friend. 
‘I maintain it’s a general's duty to 
know oneyGne that’s going on. I 
maintain he ought to have. stood 
still and looked about him (to be 
sure, we couldn’t see much in that 
smoke); aye! and, if necessary, 
waited there for the Heavies to 
come up. Now I'll prove it to you 
in five minutes, if you'll only listen, 
you obstinate young beggar! Do 
you remember, just before we 
were both hit, your saying to me 
“What a go this is!” and my an- 
swering, “ Whatever we do, we 
must keep the men together, but 
half my horses are blown.” Do 
you remember that ? 

‘I admit nothing,’ answers the 
young man, laughing, ‘but I do 
remember that. It was just before 
we saw that strong body of Russian 
eavalry in rear of the guns, and I 
don’t make out now why they 
weren't down upon us.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ pursues his 
opponent. ‘They behaved very 
steadily, and retired in good order ; 
but fou remember the circumstance. 
Well, he was then about six horses’ 
lengths from us on our right.’ 

‘On our left,’ interposes the 
younger man—‘on our left; for I 
remember poor Blades was knocked 
over between me and him.’ 

‘On our right,’ persists the other. 
‘I am certain of it, my dear fellow, 
for I remarked at the time——’ 

‘I am positive he was on our left ! 
I remember it as well as if it was 
yesterday.’ 

‘| could take my oath he was on 
our right; for I recollect seeing his 
sabre-tasche swinging.’ 
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‘ Left!’ says one, ‘ Right!’ says 
the other; and they never advance 
one step farther in the discussion, 
which will be prolonged far into the 
night, to the consumption of much 
brandy and water, together with 
countless cigars, but with no fur- 
ther result. 

If no two men see any one action 
of common life in the same light, 
how hopeless must it be to endea- 
vour to get at the true statement of 
an event which takes place in the 
presence of a crowd of witnesses, 
all excited, all in peril of their lives, 
all enveloped in the dense-smoke of 
a hundred guns, all maddening with 
the fierce, Finch diiauna turmoil of 
such a deed of arms as the death- 
ride at Balaklava. 

The instant dinner is finished, 
and coffee served, cigars are lit. It 
is a signal for the ladies to retire, 
and our handsome countrywomen 
sail out of the room, with that 
stately walk that none but an 
English lady ever succeeds in effect- 
ing. Many a glance follows them 
as they disappear; many a stout 
heart tightens under its scarlet 
eovering, to think of the ideal at 
home—her gloves, her dress, her 

t hair, her graceful gestures, 
and the gentle smile that may never 
gladden him again. Men are strange 
mixtures! the roughest and the 
coldest exteriors sometimes hide the 
most sensitive feelings; and when 
I hear a man professing audacious 
libertinism, and a supreme contempt 
for women, I always mistrust the 
bravado that is but a covering for 
his weakness, and set him down at 
once as a puppet, that a pair of 
white hands—if one only knew 
where to find them—ean turn and 
twist and set aside at will. 

Ropsley was much softer in bis 
manner t he used to be. Had 
he too experienced the common 
fate? Was the dandy Guardsman 
no longer impervious, wulli pene- 
trabilis astro? Painful as was the 
subject, he talked much of the 
De Rohans. He had seen Constance 
married; he had heard repeatedly 
from Victor during the past year ; 
and though he evidenily knew my 
hopes and their disappointment, by 
the tenderness with which he han- 
dled the subject, he could not re- 
sist enlarging on the topic, and 
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talking to, me .of, that family,,in 
which I could ‘never cease to take 
the warmest interest... L..winced, 
and yet I listened, for I longed. to 
know and hear of her even now. 
I would have lain quietly on the 
rack only to be told of her welfare. 
It was painful too, Perhaps there 
is no moment at which the heart 
feels so empty—at which the hope- 
lessness of a loss.is so completely 
realized, as when we hear the idol 
of our lives talked of in a. matter- 
of-course way, as being totally un- 
connected with,and independent of, 
ourselves. 

I remarked that, of his own, ac; 
cord, Ropsley . never. mentioned 
Valerie. To an inquiry of mine.as 
to the welfare of my, kind and hand- 
some nurse, he gave, I thought, 
rather an abrupt reply ; and, turn, 
ing sudden] moe to Manners, 
asked him if ‘ there was nothing to 
be done in the evening in this stupid 

lace?’ To which our gallant Bashi- 

azouk, who considered himself 
responsible for our amusement, 
answered delightedly, ‘No opera 
yet, Ropsley, though we shall have 
one in six weeks; no evening par- 
ties either, except afew amongst the 
French inhabitants—delightful peo- 
ple, you know, and very select. I 
am invited to-night to a little music, 
not far from here. I could take 
you both, if you like, with me, As 
triends of mine you would be most 
welcome. Youspeak French, Rops- 
ley, if I remember right?’ 

‘ A litile,’ replied the latter, much 
amused, ‘ but 2o¢ with your accent ;’ 
which, indeed, was true enough; 
for he had lived a good deal at 
Paris, and knew Chantilly as well 
as Newmarket. ‘Am I well enough 
dressed, though, for your fastidious 
friends?’ he added, glancing, not 
without a gleam of inward satis- 
faction, from his own war-worn, 
threadbare uniform, to Manners’s 
brilliant and somewhat startling 
costume. 

*Couldn’t be better!’ replied the 
latter; ‘looks workmanlike, and 
all that. This time next year I 
only hope mine will be half as good. 
Meanwhile, come along, you and 
Egerton; never mind your cigars, 
they all smoke here.’ 

*What! ladies and all, at these 
select parties?’ laughed Ropsley. 
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‘I thought,we were going amongst 
a lotof ivan ; int 1 hope ia 
don't drink as well?’ 

‘ Custom of the country, my dear 
sir,’. replied. Manners,, gravely-— 
‘only cigarettes, of; course.  If,a 
young lady offers to roll you one, 
don’t refuse it. These little things 
are matters of etiquette, and (it, is 
as well to know beforehand.’ So, 
drilling us on the proper behayioun 
to be observed at.a Pera party, our 
cicerone swaggered out,.into the 
night air, clanking his spur, and 
rattling his sabre, with a degree of 
jingling vigour which seemed to 
afford him unlimited satisfaction, 
It was rather, good to see Ropsley 
of the Guards—the man who had 
the entrée to all the best. houses in 
London, the arbiter of White's, the 
quoted of diners-out, the favourite 
of fine ladies—listening with an air 
of the greatest attention to our 
former, usher’s.. lectures on., the 
proper deportment to be assumed 
in the company to which he waa 
taking us, and thanking him with 
the utmost gravity for his judicious 
hints and kind introduction to the 
élite of Pera society. 

‘Go home, Bold, go home.’ The 
old dog would aceompany me out of 
the hotel, would persist in follow- 
ing close at my heel along the 
narrow street. Not a soul but 
our three selves seemed to be wan- 
dering about this beautiful starlight 
night. The Turkish sentry was 
sound asleep on his post; a dark 
figure, oat some _ houseless 
hamaul, crouched near the sentry- 
box. Savage Bold wanted to fly at 
it as he passed. 

‘ How cantankerous the old dog 
grows,’ remarked Ropsley, as Bold 
stalked behind us, ears erect, and 
bristling all over with defiance. 
Ere we were fifty yards from the 
hotel he stopped short and barked 
loudly ; a footstep was rapidly ap- 
proaching up the street. Murders 
and robberies were at this time so 
frequent in Constantinople, that 
every passenger was an object of 
mistrust in the dark. We, however, 
were three strong men, ali armed, 
and had nothing to fear. Bold, too, 


‘seemed to recognise the step. In 


another moment the Beloochee over- 
takes us, and with even a more 
imperturbable air than usual salutes 
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me gravely, and whispers a few 
words in my ear. On my reply, he 
places my hand against his forehead 
and says, ‘The brothers’ of the 
sword are brothers indeed. Effendi, 
you know Ali' Mesrour, the son of 
Abdul. From henceforth my life is 
at’ ‘the disposal of my Frankish 
brother !” 

A’ hurtied consultation between 
the three’ Bnglishmen succeeds, 
Manners makes a ‘great virtue of 
sacrificing sundry waltzes on which 
lie'seems to have set his heart, and 
is pathetic about the disappointment 
his absence will too surely inflict on 
Josephine, and Philippine, and Sera- 
phine, but»is amazingly keen ‘and 
full of spirits notwithstanding. 
Ropsley; no longer thé unimpres- 
sionable, apathetic dandy, whom 
nothing can ‘excite or amuse, enters 
with zest into our project, and be- 
trays a dépth of feeling—nay, a 
touch of romance—of whieh T had 
believed him incapable: ' Bold ‘is 
ordered peremptorily to * go home,’ 
arid obeys, though most unwillingly, 
stopping some twenty paces off, and 

wling ‘furiously in the darkness. 
Two and two'we thread the narrow 
streets that lead down to the water’s 
edge. The Beloochee is very silent, 
as is his wont;'but ever and anon 
draws his shaw] tighter round his 


waist, and loosens ‘his dagger in its’ 


sheath: It is evident that he meats 
veal business. Manners and Ropsley 
chat and laugh like ‘boys oat of 
school. ‘The latter never seemed 
half so boyish as now ; the former 
will be a boy‘all his life—so much 
the better for him. At the bridge 
Ali gives a'low shrill whistle, It 
reminds me of the night we eseaped 
from ‘the Cossacks’ in ‘Wallachia ; 
but the good mare this' time is safe 
in her ‘stable, ‘and’ little: thinks of 
the errand ‘on which her master ‘is 
bound: ' The’ whistle is answered 
from the water, and a double-oared 
caique, with its white-robéd water- 
men, looms through the darkness to 
take us on béard. ' As’ we glide 
silently up the Bosphorus, listening 
to the unearthly chorus ofthe baying 
wild-dogs answering each other from 
Pera to Stamboul, Manners produces 
a revolver from his breast-pocket, 
and passing’ his’ finger’ along ‘the 


Papoosh. Pasha at home. 
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barrel shining inthe starlight, ob- 
serves, ‘Four of us, and six here, 
make ten. If the gate is’ only un- 
locked, we can carry the place by 
storm.’ 


CHarter XXXYV. 
‘THE WOLF AND THE DAMs.’ 


Papoosh Pasha is taking his hief* 
in his harem. ‘Two softly shaded 
lamps, burning perfumed oil, shed 4 
voluptuous light over the apartment. 
Rich’ carpets from the looms of 
Persia are spread upon the floor; 
costly shawls from Northern India 
fall in graceful folds over the low 
divan on which he reclines. ' Jewel- 
hilted sabres, ‘silver-sheathed dag, 
gers, and fire-arms inlaid with gold, 
glitter ‘above ‘his head, disposed 
tastefully against the walls, and 
marking’'the ‘warlike character of 
the ‘owner; for Papoosh Pasha, 
cruél, sensual, and corrupt to the 
very marrow, is nevertheless as 
brave as‘a lion. 

Two nautch-girls belonging to his 
seraglio have been dancing their 
voluptuous measure for his gratifica- 
tion. As they stand now, unveiled, 
panting and glowing with their ex- 
ertions, the rich Eastern blood crim- 
soning their soft cheeks, and coursing 
wildly through their shapely, pliant 
limbs, the old man’s face assumes a 
placid expression of sleepy content 
os belied by the gleam in that 
wicked eye, and ‘he is’ good enough 
to wave his amber-tipped pipé-stick 
in token of dismissal, and to express 
his' approbation by'the single word 
‘Peki” (very well). The girls pro- 
strate ‘themselves before’ their lord, 
their ‘silver -armlets and anklets 
ringing as they ‘touch the ‘floor, and 
bounding “away ‘like ‘two young 
antelopes, flit from’ the presence, 
apparently not unwilling to escape 
so easily. ' Papoosh Pasha is left 
alone’ with thé favourite; but the 
favourite ‘looks restless and pre- 
occupied, and glances ever and anon 
towards the casement which opens 
out into the garden of the ‘seraglio, 
now beyginhing to glisten in the 
light’ of the rising moon, and breath- 
ing the odours of a thousand flowers, 
heavy ‘and: fragrant’ with the dews 
of night. This part of the harem is 


* Repose, 
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on the ground floor, and is a retreat 
much affected by his Highness for 
the facility with which the breeze 
steals into it from the Bosphorus. 

Zuleika is dressed in all the mag- 
nificence of her richest Oriental 
costume. Her tiny feet, arched in 
true Arabian symmetry, are bare to 
the ankle, where her voluminous 
muslin trousers are gathered: in by 
a bracelet, or more correctly an 
anklet, set with rubies and emeralds. 
A string of beads of the purest 
lemon-coloured amber marks the 
outline of her slender waist, and 
terminates a short, close-fitting 
jacket of pink satin, embroidered 
with seed-pearls, open at the bosom, 
and with long sleeves fringed by 
lace of European manufacture. This 
again is covered by a large loose 
mantle of green silk, carelessly 
thrown over the whole figure. Zu- 
leika has not forgotten that she is 
lineally descended from the Prophet, 
and wears his colour accordingly. 
Her hands, in compliance with 
Eastern custom, are dyed with henna, 
but even this horrid practice cannot 
disguise the shapely symmetry of 
her taper fingers; and although the 
hair is cut short on her left temple, 
the long raven locks from the other 
side are gathered and plaited into a 
lustrous diadem around her brows. 
She has pencilled her lower eye- 
lashes with some dark substance 
that enhances their natural beauty, 
but even this effort of the toilette 
has not succeeded in imparting the 
languishing expression which a 
Turkish beauty Tecan so irresistible. 
No; the gleam in Zuleika’s eye is 
more that of some wild animal, 
caught but not tamed, glancing 
eagerly around for a chance of 
escape, and ready to tear the hand 
that would caress it and endeavour 
to reconcile it to its fetters. 

She does not look as if she loved 
you, Papoosh Pasha, when you 
order her to your feet, and stroke 
her hair with your fat hand, and 
gloat on that mournful, eager face 
with your little twinkling eye. 
Better be a bachelor, Papoosh Pasha, 
and confine yourself to the solace of 
coffee and pipes, and busy your 
cunning intellect with those puzzling 


European politics, and look after © 


the interests of your dissipated 
master the Sultan, than take a wild 
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bird to your bosom that will never 
know you or care for you, or cease 
to pine and fret, and beat her breast 
against the bars of the cage in which 
you have shut her up. 

The old man sinks back upon his 
cushions with a sigh of corporeal 
contentment. His fat person is en- 
veloped in a flowing shawl gown, 
which admits of his breathing far 
more freely than does that miserable 
tight frock-coat he wore all day. 
He has gorged himself with an 
enormous meal, chiefly composed 
of fat substances, vegetables, and 
sweetmeats. He has had his tiny 
measure of hot strong coffee, and is 
puffing forth volumes of smoke from 
a long cherry-stick pipe. He bids 
Zuleika kneel at his feet and sing 
him to his rest. The girl glances 
eagerly towards the window, and 
seems to listen; she dare not. move 
at once to the casement and look 
out, for her lord is mistrustful and 
suspicious, and woe to her if she 
excites his jealousy to such a pitch 
that she cannot lull it to sleep again. 
She would give him an opiate if she 
dared, or something stronger still, 
that should settle all accounts; but 
there is a dark story in the harem 
of a former favourite—a Circassian 
—who tried to strike the same 
path for freedom, and failed in the 
attempt. She has long slept peace- 
fully some forty fathom deep in the 
sparkling Bosphorus, and the caiques 
that take her former comrades to 
the Sweet Waters glide along over 
her head without disturbing her 
repose. Since then, whenever Pa- 
poosh Pasha drinks in the women’s 
apartment, he has the gallantry to 
insist on a lady pledging him first 
before he puts his own fat lips to 
the bowl. 

‘Come hither, Zuleika, little dove,’ 
says the old man, drawing her 
towards him; ‘light of my eyes 
and pearl of my heart, come hither, 
that I may lay my head on thy 
bosom, and sleep to the soft mur- 
murings of thy gentle voice.’ 

The girl obeys, but glances once 
more uneasily towards the window, 
and takes her place with compressed 
lips, and cheeks as pale as death. 
A long Albanian dagger, the spoil of 
some lawless chief, hangs tempting] 
within arm’s length. Another — 
caress as that, Papoosh Pasha, and 
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who shall ensure you that she does 
not bury it in your heart! 

But a more feminine weapon is in 
her hand—a three-stringed lute or 
gittern, incapable of producing much 
harmony, but nevertheless affording 
a plaintive and not inappropriate 
accompaniment to the measured 
chant with which the reigning Oda- 
lisque lulls her master to his rest. 
The tones of her voice are very wild 
and sad. Ever and anon she stops 
in her music and listens to the 
breathing of the Pasha; so surely 
he opens his eyes, and raising his 
head from her lap bids her go on,— 
not angrily nor petulantly, but with 


Zuleika’s Song. 
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a quiet overbearing malice that 
irritates the free spirit of the girl to 
the quick. She strikes the gittern 
with nounskilfal hand; andalthough 
her voice is mournful, it is sweet 
and musical as she sings; but the 
glance of her eye denotes mischief, 
and I had rather be sleeping over a 
powder magazine with my lighted 
chibouque in my mouth, than pillow 
my head, as you are doing, Papoosh 
Pasha, on the lap of a woman mad- 
dened by tyranny and imprisonment,. 
—her whole being filled with but 
two feelings—Love stronger than 
death; Hatred fiercer than hell: 
And this is the caged bird’s song: 


Down in the valley where the Sweet-Waters meet—where the Sweet-Waters meet 


under the chesnut trees, — 


There Hamed had a garden ; and the wild bird sang to the Rose. 


In the garden were many flowers, and the pomegranate grew in the midst. 


Fair 


and stately she grew, and the fruit from her branches dropped like dew upon 


the sward. 


And Hamed watered the tree and pruned her, and lay down in the cool freshness 


of her shade. 


Beautiful was the pomegranate, yet the wild bird.sang to,the Rose. 
The Lily bent lowly to the earth, and drooped, for very shame, because the breeze 
courted the Lily and kissed her as he swept by to meet the Sweet-Waters under 


the chesnut trees. 


For the Lily was the fairest of flowers; yet the wild bird sang to the Rose. 
Then there came a blast from the desert, and the garden of Hamed was scorched 


and withered up ; 


And the pomegranate sickened and died ; and Hamed cut her down by the roots, 
and sowed corn over the place of her shade. 


And the breeze swept on, and stayed not, though the Lily lay trampled into the 


earth. 


Every flower sickened and died ; yet still the wild bird sang to the Rose. 
In the dawn of early morning, when the sky is green with longing, and the day is 


at hand, 


When the winds are hushed, and the waters sleep smiling, and the stars are dim in 


the sky ; 


When she pines for his coming, and spreads her petals to meet him, and droops 
to hear his note ; 

When the garden gate is open, and the watchers are asleep, and the last, Jast hope 
is dying, —will the wild bird come to the Rose? 


The concluding lines she sang 
in a marked voice there was no 
mistaking, and I doubt if they did 
not thrill to the heart’s core of 
more than one listener. 

The moon had now fairly risen, 
and silvered the trees and shrubs in 
the harem garden with her light, 
leaving however dense masses of 
shade athwart the smooth lawn and 
under the walls of the building. 
Cypress and cedar quivered in her 
beams. Not a breath of air stirred 
the feathery leaves of the tall 
acacia, with its glistening stem; 
and the swelling ripple of the Bos- 
phorus plashed drowsily against the 
marble steps. All was peace and 


silence and repose. Far enough off 
to elude observation, yet within hail, 
lay our caique, poised buoyantly 
on the waters, and cutting with its 
dark outline right athwart a glitter- 
ing pathway as of molten gold. 
Close under the harem window, 
concealed by the thick foliage of a 
broad-leaved creeper, Ali Mesrour 
and myself crouched, silent and 
anxious, scarce daring to breathe, 
counting with sickening eagerness 
the precious moments that were 
fleeting by, so tedious yet so soon 
past. Twenty paces further off, 
under a dark group of cypresses, 
lay Ropsley nad Manners ready for 
action, the latter with his hand in 
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his bosom caressing the trusty re- 
volver by which he set such store. 

Everything had as yet gone off 

rosperously. We had landed noise- 
and ‘unobserved. The garden 
gate, thanks to woman’s foresight 
and woman's cunning, had been left 

en. The sentry on guard, like 
all other Turkish sentries when not 
before an’ enemy, had lain down, 
enveloped in his great coat, with 
his' musket by his side, and was 
snoring as only a true son of Osman 
~ean snore after a bellyful of pilaf’ 
If his lord would but follow his 
example, it might be done; yet 
never was old man so restless, so ill 
at ease, so wakefully disposed as 
seemed Papoosh Pasha. 

We could see right into the 
apartment, and the rich soft lamp- 
light brought out in full relief the 
faces and figures of its two occu- 
pants. Zuleika sat with her feet 
gathered under her on the divan : 
one hand still held the lute; the 
other was unwillingly consigned to 
the caresses of her lord. The old 
man’s head reclined against her 
bosom ; his parted a betokened 
rest and enjoyment; his eyes were 
half closed, yet there was a gleam 
of vigilant malice upon his features 
that denoted anything but sleep. 
The poor girl's face alternated from 
a scowl of withering hatred to a 
plaintive expression of heart-broken 
disappointment. Doubtless she was 
thinking ‘the last, Zast hope is 
dying, and the wild bird is not 
coming to the rose.’ 

Ali Mesrour gazed on her he 
loved. If ever there was a trying 
situation, it was his—to see her 
even now in the very embrace of his 
enemy—so near, yet so apart. Few 
men could have enough preserved 
their self-command not to betray 
even by the workings of the counte- 
nance what a storm of feelings must 
be wasting the heart; yet the 
Beloochee moved not a muscle; 
his profile, turned towards me, was 
calm and grim as that of a statue. 
Once only the right hand crept 
stealthily towards his dagger, but 
the next moment he was again as 
still as death. The Pasha whispered 
something in the girl’s ear, and a 
gleam of wild delight sparkled on 
her face as she listened. She rose 
cheerfully, left the room with a 
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rapid, springing step, and returned 
almost immediately with a flask 
under her arm, aid a huge goblet 
set with’ precious ‘stones im her 
hand.’ Papoosh Pasha, ‘true be- 
liever ‘and faithful servant of the 
Prophet, it needs not the aid of a 
metal-covered cork, sécured with 
wire, to enable us ‘to guess at the 
contents of that’ Frankish- flask. 
No sherbet of roses is poured into 
your brimming goblet—no harmless, 
unfermented Tagua, flavoured with 
cinnamon or other lawful condi- 
ment ; but the creaming flood of 
amber-coloured champagne whirls 
up to the very margin, and the 
Pasha’s eye brightens with satis- 
faction as he stretches forth his 
hand to grasp its taper stem. Cun- 
ning and careful though, even in 
his debauches, he proffers the cup 
to Zuleika ere he tastes. 

‘Drink, my child,’ says the old 
hypocrite, ‘ drink of the liquid such 
as the houris are keeping in Paradise 
for the souls of the true believers ; 
drink and fear not—it is lawful. 
Allah Kerim ! 

Zuleika wets her lips on the edge, 
and hands the cup to her lord, who 
drains it to the dregs, and sets it 
down with a sigh of intense satis- 
faction. 

‘It is lawful,’ he continues, wiping 
his moustaches. ‘ It is not forbidden 
by the blessed Prophet. Wine in- 
deed is prohibited to the true be- 
liever, but the Prophet knew not 
the flavour of champagne, and had 
he tasted it he would have enjoined 
his servants to drink it four times 
a-day. Fill again, Zuleika, oh my 
soul! Fill again! There is but 
one Allah!’ 

The girl needs no second bidding ; 
once and again she fills to the brim; 
once and again the Pasha drains 
the tempting draught; and now 
the little twinkling eye dims, the 
cherry-stick falls from the opening 
fingers, the Pasha’s head sinks upon 
Juleika’s bosom, and at last he is 
fast asleep. Gently, tenderly, like 
a mother soothing a child, she 
hushes him to his rest. Stealthily, 
slowly she transfers his head from 
her own breast to the embroidered 
cushions. Dexterously, noiselessly, 
she extricates herself from his em- 
brace. A low whistle, scarcely per- 
ceptible, reaches her ear from the 
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garden, and calls the blood. into her 
cheek ; and yet, a very. woman even 
now, she.turns to take.one last look 
at iim whom.she is leaving for ever. 
A res air steals in rom the window, 
and _ plays.upon. the sleeper’s. open 
neck a an She draws) a 
shawl.carefully, nay, , caressingly, 
around him. Brute; tyrant; enewy 
thovgh he. is, yet, there have , been 
moments when, he was kindly and 
indulgent towards. her, for.she was 
his favourite; and she will not leaye 
him in anger. at the. last... Fatal 
delay! mistaken, tenderness !| true 
woman! always, influenced by, her 
feelings at the wrong,time! ..What 
did that moment's weakness cost‘ us 
all? She had crossed the room— 
we were. ready to, receive her—her 
foot was on the very window-sill ; 
another moment and she would have 
been in Ali’s arms, when a footstep 
was heard rapidly approaching up 
the street, a, black. figure, came 
bounding over the, garden. wall, 
closely followed by a large English 
retriever, and shouting ,an alarm 


wildly at the top of his voice... As 

the confused sentry. fired off, his 

musket in the air; as. the Pasha’s 

guards and retainers woke and 

sprang to their arms; as the Beloo- 
1 


chee glared wildly around him; as 
Ropsley, no longer uninterested, 
swore volubly, in English, and 
Manners drew the revolver from 
his bosom, Bold, for, the second 
time that day, pinned a tall negro 
slave by the throat, and rolling him 


over and over on the sward, made - 


as though he would have worried 
him to death in the garden. 

It was, however, too late; the 
alarm was given, and all was dis- 
covered. The man I had struck in 
the afternoon of that very day had 
dogged me ever since, in hopes of 
an Opec taaity to revenge himself. 
He had followed me from place to 
place, overheard my conversation, 
and watched all those to whom I 
spoke. He had crouched under the 
Te at the door of Messirie’s 
Hotel, had tracked us at a safe dis- 
tance down to the very water's edge, 
and had seen us embark on our 
mysterious expedition. With the 
cunning of his race, he guessed at 
once at our object, and determined 
to frustrate it. Unable, I conclude, 
at that late hour to get a caique, he 
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had:hestonéd byland:to his-mastet’s 


house, and, as the event turned out, 
had. arrived in time to.overthraw all 
our plans.. He was followed in his 
turn, by my! faithful Bold, who, 
when. so. peremptorily: ordered, to 
leave us, had been convinced there 
was. something «in the, wind,.and 
accordingly transferred) his atten- 
tions to the figure that had been 
his object: of, distrust the livelong 
day, , How he.worried.and tore at 
him, and. refused. to relinquish his 
hold. |. Alas! alas,! it was.too late— 
too,late ! 

, The Pashaisprang like a lion from 
his lair.,.At. the, same. instant, Ali 
Mesrour and myself bounded lightly 
through the open, window into the 
apartment, Zuleika flung herself 
with a loud shriek into her lover's 
arms, Manners; and Ropsley came 
crowding in behind us, the former’s 
revolyer gleaming ominously in the 
light, ThegPasha was, surrounded 
by his, eng@jfes, but he, never fal- 
tered, for an instant. . Hurryin 
feet and the clash of arms resounde 
along the, passages; lights were 
already, twinkling in the garden; 
aid, was.at hand, and, Turk, tyrant, 
voluptuary. though he was, he lacked 
not the courage, the. promptitude 
which, aids itself, At a glance he 
must have recognised Ali; or it 
might have been but. the instinct of 
his nation which bid him defend his 
women, Quick as thought, he seized 
a pistol that hung above his couch, 
and discharged it point blank at the 
Beloochee’s body. The bullet sped 
past Zuleika’s head and lodged deep 
in her lover’s bosom. At the same 
instant that Ropsley, always cool 
and collected in an emergency, 
dashed down. both the lamps, Ali's 
body lurched heavily into my arms, 
and poor Zuleika fell senseless on 
the floor. 

The next moment a glare of light 
filled the apartment. Crowds of 
slaves, black and white, all armed 
to the teeth, rushed in to the 
rescue. The Pasha, perfectly com- 
posed, ordered them to seize and 
make us prisoners. Encumbered 
by the Beloochee’s weight, and out- 
numbered ten to one, we were put 
to it to make good our retreat, and 
ere we could close round her and 
carry her off, two stout negroes 
had borne the still senseless 

x 
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Zuleika through the open doorway 
into the inner chambers of the 
alace. Placing the Beloochee 


tween myself and Ropsley, we 
backed leisurely into the garden, 
the 
we 


r fellow groaning heavily as 
anded him through the case- 
ment, and so made our way, still 
fronting the Pasha and his myrmi- 
dons, towards our caique, which at 
the first signal of disturbance had 
been pulled rapidly in-shore. 
Manners covered our retreat with 
great steadiness and gallantry, 
keeping the enemy at bay with his 
revolver, a weapon with which one 
and all showed much disinclination 
to make further acquaintance. By 
this time shrieks of women pervaded 
the palace. The blacks, too, jab- 
bered and gesticulated with con- 
sony more energy than pur- 
pose, half-a-dozen pistol-shots fired 
at random served to increase the 
— confusion, whigh even their 
ord’s presence and atfjmprity were 
completely powerless to quell, and 
thus we were enabled to reach our 
boat, and shove off with our ghastly 
py ag into the comparative safety 
of the Bosphorus. 

‘He will never want a doctor 
more ;’ said Ropsley, in answer to 
an observation from Manners, as, 
turning down the edge of the 
Beloochee’s jacket, he showed us 
the round livid mark that, to a 

ractised eye, told too surely of the 
uremediable death-wound. ‘Poor 
fellow, poor fellow,’ he added, ‘ he 
is Mesiing inwardly now, he will 
be dead before 
bridge.’ 

Ali opened his eyes, and raisin 
his head, looked around as though 
in search of some missing face— 

‘Zuleika, he whispered, ‘Zuleika!’ 
and sank back again with a piteous 
expression of hopeless, helpless 
misery on his wan and ghastly 
features. The end was obviously 
near at hand, his cheeks seemed to 
have fallen in the last few minutes, 
dark circles gathered round his 
eyes, his forehead was damp and 
clammy, and there was a light 
froth upon his ashy lips. Yet as 
death approached he seemed to 
recover strength and consciousness, 


we reach the 


a true Mussulman, the grave had - 


for him but few terrors, and he had 
confronted the grim monarch so 
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often as not to winee from him at 
last when really within his grasp. 

He reared himself in the boat, 
and supported by my arm, which was. 
wound round his body, made shift 
to sit upright and look about him, 
wildly, dreamily, as one who looks 
for the last time. ‘ Effendi,’ he 
gasped, povesing: my hand, ‘ Effendi, 
it is destiny. The good mare—she 
is my brother's! Oh Zuleika! 
Zuleika !’ 

A strong shudder convulsed his 
frame, his jaw dropped, I thought 
he was gone, but he recovered con- 
sciousness once more, snatched 
wildly at his sword, which he half 
drew, and whispering faintly ‘ turn 
me to the East! There is but one 
Allah!’ his limbs collapsed—his 
head sunk upon my shoulder—and 
so he died. 

Row gently, brawny watermen, 
though your freight is indeed but 
the shell which contained even now 
a gallant faithful spirit. One short 
hour ago, who so determined, so 
brave, so sagacious as the Beloochee 
warrior? and where is he now? 
That is not Ali Mesrour whom you 
are wafting so sadly, so smoothly 
towards the shore. Ali Mesrour is 
far away in space, in the material 
Paradise of your own creed, with its 
inexhaustible sherbets, and its cool 
gardens, and its dark-eyed maidens 
waving their green scarves to greet 
the long-expected lover; or to the 
unknown region, the shadowy 
spirit-land of a loftier, nobler faith, 
the mystical world on which Reli- 
gion herself dare hardly speculate, 
where ‘the tree shall be known by 
its fruits,’ ‘where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.’ 

So we carried him reverently and 
mournfully to the house he had oc- 
cupied ; and we laid him out in his 
warrior dress, with his arms by his 
side and his lance in his hand, and ere 
the morrow’s sun was midway in the 
heavens, the earth had closed over 
him in his last resting-place where 
the dark cypresses are nodding and 
whispering over his tomb, and the 
breeze steals gently up from the 
golden Bosphorus, smiling and ra- 
diant, within a hundred paces of his 
grave. 

The good bay mare has never left 
my possession. For months she was 
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restless and uncomfortable, neighing 
at every strange step, and refusin 
her food, as if she pined truly and 
faithfully for her master. He came 
not, and after a time she forgot 
him; and another hand fed and 
cared for her, and she grew sleek 
and fat and light-hearted. What 
would you? It is a world of 
change. Men and women, friends 
and favourites, lovers and beloved, 
all must forget and float with the 
stream and hurry on; if there be 
an exception—if some pale-eyed 
mourner, clinging to the bank, 
earns hopelessly for the irrevocable 

‘ast, what matter, so the stream can 
eddy round him, and laugh and 
ripple by? Let him alone! he is 
not one of us. God forbid! 

Of Zuleika’s fate I shudder to 
think. Though I might well guess 
she could never expect to be for- 
given, it was long before surmise 
approached certainty, and even now 
I strive to hope against hope, to per- 
suade myself that there may still be 
a chance. At least I am thankful 
Ali was spared the ghastly tidings 
that eventually came to my ears— 
a tale that escaped the lips of a 
drunken caigee, and in which I fear 
there is too much truth. 

Of course the attack on the 
Pasha’s palace created much scandal 
throughout Constantinople; and 
equally of course a thousand 
rumours gained credence as to the 
origin and object of the disturbance. 
The English officers concerned re- 
ceived a hint that it would be ad- 
visable to get out of the way as 
speedily as possible ; and I was com- 
= to absent myself for a time 

rom my kind friend and patron, 


Omar Pasha. One person set the 
whole thing down as a drunken 
frolic; another voted it an attempt 
at burglary of the most ruflian-like 
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description; and the Turks them- 
selves seemed inclined to resent it 
as a gratuitous insult to their pre- 
judices and customs. A stalwart 
caigee, however, being, contrary to 
his religion and his practice, in- 
ebriated with strong drink, let out 
in his cups that, if he dared, he 
could tell more than others knew 
about the attack on the palace of 
Papoosh Pasha, and its sequel. In- 
fluenced by a large bribe and inti- 
midated by threats, he at length 
made the following statement :— 
‘ That the evening after the attack, 
about sundown, he was plying off 
the steps of Papoosh Pasha’s salash, 
that he was hailed by a negro guard, 
who bade him approach the landing- 
place ; that two other negroes then 
appeared, bearing between them a 
sack, carefully secured, and obviously 
containing something weighty ; that 
they placed it carefully in the bottom 
of his caique, and that more than 
once he distinctly saw it move ; that 
they desired him to pull out into mid- 
stream, and when there, dropped 
the sack overboard; that it sunk 
immediately, but that he fancied he 
heard a faint shriek as it went down, 
and saw the bubbles plainly coming 
up for several peataiin at the place 
wane it disappeared ; further, that 
the negro gave him fifty piastres 
over his proper fare for the job, and 
that he himself had been uncom- 
fortable and troubled with bad 
dreams ever since.” 

Alas, poor Zuleika! there is but 
little hope that you survived your 
lover four-and-twenty hours. The 
wild-bird came, indeed, as he had 
promised, in the early morning, to 
the rose, but the wild-bird got his 
death-wound ; and the rose, I fear, 
lies many a fathom deep in the 
clear, cold waters of the silent 
Bosphorus. 
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NAVAL EDUCATION. 


BOUT two, years ago our pages 
ave nearly the first intelligence 

of the great change in operation 
with regard to the manning of the 
Royal Navy: since that time, expe- 
rience has fall justified all the an- 
ticipations een thenindulged, 
and sea-going ships have been sup- 
plied with steady, well-instructed 
seamen, who but a short time before 
had been following the plough. It 
has been considered possible, in con- 
sequence, to abolish the odious sys- 
tem of impressment, and a corps of 
about twenty-five thousand trained 
men has been permanently enlisted, 
to form the nucleus of a larger force, 
if the need for it should occur, No 
man is better qualified to give an 
Opinion .on the affairs of the navy, 
or knows better what is required of 
an officer entrusted with the lives of a 
mumber of men, and ultimately, per- 
haps, with the honour of the nation, 
than the thoughtful superintendent 
oftheN Sralihen on board the J7lus- 
trious ; it is with feelings of no ordi- 
nary pleasure therefore, that we hail 
the appearance of a small brochure,* 


said to be from his pen, having for 


its object the instruction of young 
ft 


nayal cadets in the duties of the life 
they are entering upon, No one 
awho has had to place a son in that 
seryice at the early age at which 
‘they were wont to be received, has 
taken leave of the boy-officer, about 
to leave his native shore and all 
‘the associations of home, without 
anxiety as to his future career, en- 
trusted as he must be with duties 
beyond his years, and to which he 
has hitherto been a stranger; far 
from his natural advisers, without 
any of the experience which would 
enable him to conduct himself aright, 
‘and with no aid but the casual ad- 
vice of those in whose company he 
may be thrown. Such a position 
;must necessarily be fraught with 
danger to the boy thus sent forth 
into the world; and parents may 
well rejoice to have it in their power 
‘to bestow on their children the re- 
sults of the long experience of a man 
who has himself passed through all 


its dangers with credit to himself 


and advantage to his country. 


The few pages which follow were 

not intended for publication (observes 
Captain Harris), but for the benefit 
of a son about to go to sea. They 
were dictated by the author's -expe- 
rience when himself a youngster, and 
by subsequent observation. when he 
had several naval. cadets, under his 
command whose morals and finances 
were committed to his care; he twas 
thus enabled to ascertain those points 
upon which they seemed most to need 
advice. 
And nothing can be more practical 
than his suggestions, at the same 
time that the tone is that of a Chris- 
tian gentleman who wislies his son 
to possess all the graces which be- 
long to that character. We have 
already noticed one great change 
for the better in the Royal Navy 
wrought under the auspices ~ of 
Captain Harris; and we rejoice to 
hear that further changes are’ in 
progres with regard to the higher 
grades which appear likely to be 
attended with no less benefit. 

By what means did England ac- 
quire her present greatness, and 
how long is she likely to maintain it? 
are questions which if we do not 
ask ourselves, are at least asked by 
almost every other nation on the 
face of the globe, and are variously 
answered according to the hopes 
or the fears of the respondents. 
They are not light ones, and they 
deserve more attention than the-pre- 
sent age—when rapidity of motion 
seems to have superseded depth of 
thought—is willing to bestow’ on 
any subject. Other empires as gréeat 
have had their day, and have now 
sunk into obscurity: otlier nations 
have maintained a commerce as ‘ac- 
tive and profitable as that of Great 
Britain, and where are they? Will 
not the causes which led to their 
downfall operate equally on the 
mighty empire which, like the heart 
of industrial activity, spreads its 
arteries to the furthest extremities 
of the world, and leaves no part un- 
influenced by its Vigorous circula- 
tion? So think our enemies, atid 
whether they are right or wrong, 
the subject must be one of interest 
to every one who wishes well to his 
country and to the civilization of the 
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world; for should England's starsink 
below the horizon, and despotism 
reign in Europe uncontrolled, the 
progres of the human mind would 
arrested in the same proportion 
as its freedom of thought was im- 
pene and science, which is already 
eginning to give to man his destined 
dominion over nature, could hardly 
fail to suffer a serious check. 

To Englishmen, at any rate, the 
answer to the first of these questions 
will not seem difficult. ey will 
point to our free institutions, afford- 
ing scope to private enterprise and 
individual exertion ;—to our insular 
position amid stormy seas, which, 
while almost forcing us to become a 
maritime power, rendered our sea- 
men hardy and skilful ;—and per- 
haps even to the apparent disadvan- 
tage of a limited territory, which, 
by refusing space to employ all its 
population, has, as in the case of 
the Greek States of old, made colo- 
nies a necessary relief to the mother 
country. To complete the great- 
ness of the empire he was endea- 
vouring to found, the first Napoleon 
said he needed ‘ships, colonies, and 
commerce.’ He saw that England 
had these and prospered; but he 
had not considered the modus ope- 
vandi; and was not aware that the 
power of self-taxation, and the secu- 
rity of person and property, lie 
among the foundation-stones of 
England’s commercial prosperity ; 
and probably the same kind of half- 
knowledge may prevail among the 
States which view with envy the 
progress of England. But whether 
they are correct or not in estimating 
the causes of our greatness, they are 
certainly right in supposing that 
to maintain empire is more difficult 
than to attain it. 

Most of the great empires of 
which we have any knowledge 
have fallen from an overweening 
confidence in their own strength ; 
they had won power, and they be- 
lieved that the tactics and the policy 
by which that power had been won, 
would suffice to preserve it. They 
forgot that the world is in a con- 
tinual state of mutation, and that in 
order to keep the same place in it, 
they must be prepared to adapt 
themselves to the changed condi- 
tion of things. The light-armed 
Persians fell before the massive 
phalanx of Greece, though their 
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hardy horsemen had once over-run 
Asia and founded an enormous 
monarchy on the ruins of all exist- 
ing powers. The Great King had 
fancied that numbers would always 
prevail. The Greeks knew the 
power of discipline and iron, and 
thought their phalanx invincible. 
The Romans saw the disadvantage 
of attempting to manceuvre with 
troops so heavily armed and in such 
close order, and adopted a different 
ype of tactics ; their light move- 
able corps could be wielded at 
pleasure, and the force of the army 
concentrated on any given spot. In 
the first seriouS encounter the Mace- 
donian phalanx was destroyed by the 
more skilful tactics of their enemy, 
which, but for their over-weening 
confidence in Greek valour and disci- 
pline, they might have learned, and 
thus have met their foe in the field 
on equal terms. The very name of 


Rome came at last to be a word of 
dread, and again the conquerin 
ower oe the force that coul 


e brought against it. But the 
power of Rome lay in its living bul- 
warks; in the hardy citizens who 
flew to arms when their country 
was in danger; and conquest had 
brought luxury; the land was cul- 
tivated by slaves who had no interest 
in defending it; the free cultivators 
had disappeared ; and Rome, vicious 
and disorganized, had lost its power, 
even while the semblance of it re- 
mained. The hardy barbarian took 
the place of the effeminate patrician, 
and the Empire did not long retain 
even its name. A long period fol- 
lowed in which the physical strength 
which had sahihasl the proud Ro- 
mans was held to be all-sufficient ;— 
who cared for science? the Romans 
had that, and it had failed to pro- 
tect them: the warrior was only 
misspending his time over books 
and learning; Ais art was to wield 
the spear and the sword. Some 
obscure man of science introduced 
——— and the confident boast 

f the man-at-arms was at an end: 
physical strength was unavailing 
against its terrible missiles, and the 
wholesystem of warfare was changed; 
but Edward III., when he brought 
his bombards to bear on the French 
array at Cressy, and threw it into 
disorder, little guessed at the revo- 
lution which this new agent was 
about to cause. 
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Within the last half century a 
yet mightier power has been intro- 
duced, and the men of the nt 

e are still priding themselves on 
all that steam is doing for them, 
without much more foresight of its 
enormous influence on all the rela- 
tions of life, than was possessed by 
the commanders who first availed 
themselves of the aid of gunpowder. 
We fancy that we have obtained an 
obsequious servant; we do not yet 
perceive that this servant is our 
master, and is effecting changes of 
no small importance in every de- 
partment, influencing even our 
modes of thought and domestic 
arrangements. Are we prepared 
for the exigency, and ready to meet 
and to conquer the difficulties which 
our unruly servant will infallibly 
cause us? We fear we must an- 
swer in the negative. One or two 
master-minds may see the danger, 
and endeavour to guard against it; 
but the great mass of the English 
public thinks more of the improve- 
ment of manufactures and postal 
arrangements—and haply of the 
convenience for the transport of 
troops—than of the enormous 
changes likely to result from the 
introduction of steam power. We 
have not space to consider them 
all; we shall therefore confine our- 
selres to one department, and the 
more readily, because the evil has 
already been met by the head of the 
Admiralty. 

Never was there a period when 
it was more important to maintain 
the efficiency of the Royal Navy, 
and never was there a period when 
that efficiency was in greater danger. 
The giant power of steam has laid 
its hand upon our fleets, and com- 

letely changed their character. 

© longer dependent upon uncer- 
tain winds and the turning of the 
tide, seamen can fix a day or even 
an hour for their operations, and 
can move an army with all its ac- 
companiments, and plant it in a few 
hours on the least defended parts 
of a hostile coast ; a sufficient cause 
for vigilance in the maintenance of 
our defences, and these are still 
our ships and our seamen, for 
it is from the seaboard onl 
England can be invaded. If these 
ancient wooden walls be neglected, 
the first enemy whose jealousy or 
cupidity should tempt him to invade 
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her, would soon see her wealth at 
his feet, and the ruin of the country 
would follow on the failure of her 


e already see the contemptuous 
sneer of some who witnessed the last 
naval review, and after beholding the 
most powerful fleet that ever was 
collected, returned to their homes 
satisfied that England had nothing 
to fear; such persons will turn con- 
temptuously away when it is hinted 
that futurity has yet unknown as 
well as known evils in store. Among 
these evils this overweening con- 
fidence is not the least, for it 
threatens an indolent reposing on 
past victories rather than a prepara- 
tion for fresh ones. It was this 
confidence which caused us to lose 
our ships in the last American war. 
After Trafalgar we were satisfied 
to sit down and sing ‘Rule Bri- 
tannia,’ expecting to be able to say 
of every enemy we met, veni, vidi, 
vici; but BrotherJonathanreminded 
us that if we wished to ‘rule the 
waves,’ we must not sleep upon our 
watch, but be up and doing. Never- 
theless we were slow to learn the 
lesson. No improvement was made 
in our ships; our merchant navy was 
crippled by an arbitrary law respect- 
ing tonnage, which has more lives 
to answer for than is generally 
known ; gunnery had fallen into the 
hands of the gunner who read from 
a Blue Book those mysterious words 
which nobody understood, or cared 
to know; our guns had no sights for 
elevation, and the British Navy 
slept for about sixteen years longer. 
It is true that this sleep was not 

uite sound: Griffiths, Bowles, and 

echell had shaken the slumberer ; 
Howard Douglas had proclaimed 
her weakness and inefficiency to 
meet an enemy, and Symonds had 
exposed the faults in her system of 
architecture ; and at last, in 1831, 
the slamber came to an end. 

A small brig, built by Sir Wil- 
liam, then Captain Symonds, for 
the Duke of Portland, caused a new 
navy to spring up, with more beam, 
and better vail qualities. Under 
the guidance of Sir John Broke 
Pechell, framed upon a plan pro- 
posed by Sir Howard Douglas, a 
gunnery establishment was formed 
at Portsmouth, and placed under the 
command of Sir Thomas Hastings. 
An old line-of-battle ship—the Lz- 
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-cellent—was selected as the locale 
for the new school, which began 
with merely the complement of a 
twenty-six-gun frigate; but even 
this modest establishment was 
fiercely assailed by the admirers of 
the tempora acta. Nothing is so 
intolerant as ignorance, and the 
very supposition that the compa- 
nions of Nelson had anything to 
learn was resented as an injury. 
Many a veteran was heard to say, 
‘I don’t like your new-fashioned 
notions: we gave a good account of 
the enemy last war, and I hope you 
will do the same, but no good can 
come of all your tangent sights and 
gingerbread work: we used to go 
alongside, where you couldn’t miss.’ 
And those who thought they knew 
most about it, proposed that the 
Excellent should lie in St. Helen's 
Roads to obtain practice with rolling 
motion: it had escaped their pene- 
tration that to make a good shot 
when the ship was steady, was neces- 
“sarily the first step towards making 
a good shot when the ship was in 
motion. 

The establishment on board the 
Excellent flourished, however, and 
neither the distaste of the old 


officers, nor the general prejudice 
against innovation, could prevent the 
young offivers and seamen from ap- 
preciating it. Sir Thomas Hastings, 
not satisfied with mere practical and 


theoretical gunnery, infused fresh 
life into the minds of those under 
his charge ; and sent out officers and 
men, not only skilled in gunnery, 
but with a considerable amount of 
other professional knowledge. The 
very studies in which they were 
engaged could hardly fail to give 
enlarged views on many subjects 
besides those immediately connected 
with their profession, and improved 
the tone of the navy by ultimately 
placing in command men with higher 
notions of morality and a wider gras 
of intellect than those es ati | 
thanks be to them for their gal- 
lantry—were good for their day, 
but a day which had passed away. 
This school of gunnery has now 
been established for a quarter of a 
century, and the amount of benefit 
derived from it is incalculable; and 
whether we speak of Syria, of China, 
of Obligado, or of the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol, the seamen gunners 
and those whom they have taught 
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are spoken of in terms of unqualified 
praise. In quickness and precision 
of fire the British navy may siill 
challenge the world. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
experiment, the Board of Admiralty 
abolished a naval college for boys 
which had been long declining, and 
which had failed to produce the 
advantages expected from it, and in 
1840 opened it for mates, marine 
cadets, and a certain number of 
naval officers of higher rank. The 
mates were allowed to compete for 
a lieutenant’s commission at the 
Midsummer and Christmas exami- 
nations; and the marine cadets who 
came up to a certain standard were 
appointed to the Marine Artillery. 

his establishment was connected 
with the Excellent, and was com- 
menced under the same able ma- 
nagement which had perfected the 
gunnery ship. Here was another 
step in the right direction: the 
Royal Naval College was soon filled 
with mates who wished to try their 
mathematical strength ; with marine 
cadets who were candidates for the 
blue coat of the Artillery; and with 
thosenaval captains whosaw thenavy 
changing its character, and desired 
to keep pace with it. Here, under 
able professors, they might acquire 
a good knowledge of astronomy, 
mechanics, dynamics, hydrostatics, 
and the steam-engine: here the 
found a well-selected library, an 
were able to attend lectures on 
chemistry: here they found them- 
selves in the centre of those im- 
provements which steam was intro- 
ducing: the navy was now raising 
itself, and its limbs began to move. 
The Excellent had begun the work, 
the College carried it on, and our 
naval officers left it with fresh views, 
and have spread through the ser- 
vice an almost unlooked-for amount 
of science. But in the mean- 
time, an unexpected evil had arisen 
out of our scientific improvements: 
steam was striving to supersede 
sails, and if no better method of 
propelling ships had been disco- 
vered, there was room for serious 
apprehension that the art of sea- 
manship would have been lost, and 
the Royal Navy would no longer 
have been what it had been. The 

addle steamers could make but 
Tittle progress under sail, and those 
young men who were appointed to 
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them had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing a kriowledge of practical sea- 
manship. Fortunately, anew inven- 
tion, destined to supersede the pad- 
dies, has made it possible to keep 
our ships full rigged, and without in- 
terfering with their sailing qualities, 
has: given them a s little inferior 
tothat of the paddle. It is needless 
to say that the Archimedean screw is 
the power we allude to.: It is now 
no new thing to see a noble fleet of 
line-of-battle ‘ships under all: sail 
without any appearance of steam, 
and a'short time after to behold 
every sail furled, and clouds of 
smoke and steam issuing from their 
funnels, while their ponderous: hulls 
breast the winds and waves: before 
which they had just been running 
with scarcely more velocity. 
Perfeet, however, as the. combi- 
nation of sailing and steam power 
has! beeome, itis impossible to avoid 
seeing that a great change is in 
progress: that there will not be the 
same amount of experience im ‘the 
seamen as they necessarily acquired 
during the great. French :war, and 
that our young officers will not have 
the same means of attaining that 
practieal knowledge of seamanship 
which for so many years gave us the 
command: of the sea. In this re- 
spect, the paddle and the screw 
have already done their work : -voy- 
ages do not: occupy a third _ of 
the time they were wont: to do, and 
the dangers to be met, and \the 
hardships to be endured, are: pro- 
portionably Jessened. Ships too, 
when proceeding from port to port, 
have’ generally an errand which 
justifies. ‘the ‘use /of steam power 
when the wind is against them, and 
ranning ‘before ‘the breeze is the 
least: scientific: part of seamanship. 
Seamen have seldom now to work 
a.ship off a lee-shore, and never to 
struggle with the ‘elements «for 
— under sail inorder ‘to hold 
their position off an enemy’s ‘port. 
The hardships of spare diet, of b 18- 
cuit; salt jauk, and bad water, are 
almost unknown ; and though no one 
would wish to restore*them, it is 
quite clear that ‘their’ endutance 
must have made a different class of 
men; and ‘we may almost’ excuse. 
the veterans bred in ‘so rough a 
school, for despising the present ge- 
neration, and thinking that science 
will not make seamen.- All profes- 
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sions have their  coxeombs, and 
among our young~ naval officers 
many will be found who think it 
bad ‘taste to talk ‘of professional 
subjects, and’ affect to connois- 
seurs in wines and cigars: habits of 
extravagance have grown up among 
them, and the knowledge whieh is 
required ‘for their: advancement’ is 
spoken of as.‘ a:bore’ that must be 
crammed when it is wanted for an 
examination. If any subject of the 
kind is started, it is banichad under 
the name of ‘the shop,’ and ‘the 
young officer to whom so many lives 
are ultimately to be confided,prides 
himself on knowing as little as pos- 
sible of the profession to which’ he 
owes his) position; and. to which 
Englatid): looks: for her safety. and 
her honour. ‘This would not be, were 
there a more conscientious sense of 
the responsibility which all incur 
when they assume any office of 
which they re¢eive the emoluments ; 
but fashion is. often: more powerful 
than conscience, and many a youth 
has been laughed out of his better 
self by silly fops whom he ought to 
have despised. : But-we fear that in 
former times, when there was less 
coxcombry and) youths were: more 
roughened by hardships, they ‘be- 
came what they were rather from 
ciroumstanees ‘than principles: ¢ir- 
cumstances: have altered, andthe 
new generation ‘has altered accord- 
ingly—it is for those'who look more 
deeply into the reasons of things; 'to 
r aa the ill effects of causes 
which they cannot control, by the 
wise ‘use of the means still at com- 
mand, 

Formerly im midshipmen’s messes | 
every mancwuvre formed the subject 
of ‘conversation ; the acts of every 
officer of the watch- were severely 
criticised, and by: men who were 
capable of criticising them, and such 
arguments were exceedingly’ profit- 
able tothe youngsters; but few such 
men are found in the midshipmen’s: 
messes now: the: mates of decks. 
who knew the ‘character and temper 
of every man better even than the 
first lieutenant, and who made tlie 
mids fly to their:work, and showed 
them ‘how todo: it, have passed 
away, and it is) a common | oc- 
currence now ‘for: an’ officer to give 
an order on deck, ‘and:.go down 
below and \execute ‘it. himself, be- 
cause he has no one of experience: 
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between decks to rely upon. We 
donot desire to see a number of old 
officers pining for promotion from 
day to day and from year to year, as 
was the case after the French war ; 
we only point out the causes which 
have produced the effects which we 
observe in the rising generation of 
mids, viz., the impossibility of ob- 
taining experience on deck ; the ab- 
sence in the messes of those who 
formerly taught them ; the disincli- 
nation of boys to acquire: profes- 
sional’ knowledge below, and the 
desire to ‘sink the shop’—that shop 
which was once the pride of every 
naval officer. 

Steam has had a similar effect 
upon navigation. as ‘regards our 
young officers, A.steamer with her 
compasses known, to | be: correct, 
steers her course and runs her dis- 
tanee by the log almost to an-hour, 
without half the anxiety of the eld 
sailing ship, which has her leeway to 
consider, and numerous courses to 
correct, and is unable to place any 
dependence on her dead reckoning. 
In: her case the sunand the stars are 
often consulted as she threads her 
devious path along the deep, and all 
feel that their safety depends on the 
accuracy of observation and. calcu- 
lation. 

‘Having pointed out how,. step 
by #tep, the character of. the 
junior officers has ‘altered—partly 
from a change in the motive power 
of the ships, and partly from ‘the 
absence of older men in their messes 
—we must now allude to another 
cause which has. tended to bring 
about the present state of things, 
Formerly the captain selected the 
greater part of his midshipmen, and 
felt an interest in them: he put them 
under the boatswain,; and did his 
best to make them seamen; but 
circumstanees have altered the rela- 
tions between’ the senior and junior 
officers in a ship; so many:changes 
have taken place,:and midshipmen 
have been so: searce, that..in some 
ships it has seemed hardly worth 
while; to give them! any: regular 
practical instruction. The: same 
feeling which railways have tended 
to. cause in our domestic circles, 
steamers seem to have produced in 
the navy—viz., alove of change; the 
mutual interest which bound officers 
of all ranks together when they had 
shared for years the same privations 
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and hardships; is almost’ unknown 
in these days of steam.» The con- 
ae is that the poor'mids have 
sutlered: they are required, after 
Six years’ service, to pass: examina- 
tions in' seamanship, gunnery, and 
navigation ; and : judicious. inter- 
mediate examinations have been ar 
ranged by the Admiralty, to insure 
a- steady progress in these studies. 
But the poor boys scramble: for: all 
they acquire ; they go to sea without 
knowing what to learn, or:how to 
shape their course aright: | With 
less opportunity of learning, and no 
one who cares to teach them, who 
can wonder that they are unprepared 
for examination ? riya 
Feeling as;we do for these lads, 
we have heard with much satisfac- 
tion that. the necessity fora regu- 
lar‘ course:of- naval education: has 
not escaped the observation of: the 
present Hirst Lord of the Admiralty, 
and that he hasbeen ‘giving: :3t 
his earnest attention. A committee 
was'formed last year, different sys- 
tems of education appropriate for 
young naval officers, were discussed, 
and the plan: formed «is, we: trust, 
shortly to be: carried into effect. 
We hope therefore that.a sound | 
foundation willbe: laid «in ‘the: 
minds of our young) officers, which 
will enable them to! accommodate 
themselves.» to. the: demands | of 
science and to the exigencies of the 
ages and that, withthe assistance of 
the ecellent.and the Royal Naval 
College; :we shall find our officers 
equal in ‘scientific. knowledge: 'to 
those; of other. maritime nations. 
It has been: commonly said, that 
the dunce of every family was. sent 
to sea;;a rule which, | however, hasy 
in all times had many bright exce: 
tions: but if the new plan muneoaiey 
we: trust that this. oldobservation 
will; be: no, longer. remembered. 
Boys taken. from’ school between 
twelve and thirteen years old, and 
left. without guidance, naturally: go 
wrong: they leave school ignorant: 
ofthe first principles of astronomy 
or geography—the two. sciences of 
most importance to them; their 
time has generally been wasted jin 
the unwilling study of Latin and 
Greek, which they have never heen 
taught to apply to any useful .pur- 
ose ; and. mathematics and modern 
istory and languages in most. cases 
neglected. /, How, are capable naval 
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officers to be made in a few months 
out of such materials ? 

In the new scheme the Admiral 
has—wisely, we think—made an al- 
teration in the ages of boys to be 
admitted: naval cadets in future 
will only be received between thir- 
teen and fifteen years of age, and a 
graduated scale of examination will 
be established, according to their 
age. They will now be required to 
know something of the following 
subjects. 


I. Between thirteen and fourteen 
years, naval cadets will be required 

To write English correctly from 
dictation, and in a legible hand. 

To read, translate, and parse an 
easy passage from either a Latin 
or a French author (with a diction- 
ary), and to have a satisfactory 
knowledge of 

The leading facts of Scripture and 
English history. 

Modern geography, so far as re- 
lates toa knowledge of the principal 
countries, capital cities, mountains, 
and rivers; and to be able to point 
out the position of a place on a map 
where the latitude and longitude are 
given. 

Arithmetic, including proportion, 
and a fair knowledge of vulgar and 
decimal fractions. 

Algebra, including fractions. 

The first book of Euclid to Pro- 
position xxxii. inclusive. 


II. Candidates above fourteen 
years old will be required, in addi- 
tion to the above, to have a know- 
ledge of 

The use of the globes, with correct 
definitions of latitude, longitude, 
azimuth, amplitude, and other terms 
relating to the circles of the sphere. 

Vulgar and decimal fractions. 

Algebra, including simple equa- 
tions. 

The first book of Euclid. 

A practical knowledge of the ele- 
ments of plane trigonometry, and its 
application to the numerical solution 
of easy and useful problems. 


As drawing will prove a most use- 
ful qualification for naval officers, it 
is recommended that candidates for 
the service should be instructed 
therein. 

On passing into the navy the 
cadets will be sent to the training 
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ship appointed for that purpose, 
where they will remain as proba- 
tioners until they have passed the 
following examination, and proved 
also that their conduct and talents 
are such as to fit them for naval 
officers. 


III. The examination on leavin 
the training ship will embrace 
the subjects of the former examina- 
tion, except Latin; and in addition 
to them it will inelude— 

In arithmetic: involution, extrac- 
tion of square root. 

In algebra: simple equations ; the 
elements of geometry. 

Plane trigonometry, and the solu- 
tion of practical and useful problems. 

Spherical trigonometry : the mode 
of solving triangles, and its applica- 
tion to simpleastronomical pro oe 

In navigation: a day’s work, and 
meridian altitudes; longitude by 
chronometer. 

Nautical instruments: to explain 
and use the sextant, azimuth com- 

ass, artificial horizon, and theodo- 
ite. Some knowledge of the mode 
of surveying, and the construction 
of charts. 

French, as far as fifty lessons of 
Ollendorf’s method, and translating 
an easy passage from a French 
author without the aid of a dic- 
tionary. &- 


Explanatory lectures will be given 
on the steam-engine, practical astro- 
nomy, nautical instruments, me- 
chanics, and hydrostatics, and other 
subjects of general interest. 

Certificates must be produced, 
approved by the captain, from the 
master of the ship, that the candi- 
date has gone through, and is com- 
petent in, the course of instruction 
in rigging and seamanship; and 
from the naval instructor, as to the 
candidate’s attention to the various 
branches of his education, as well as 
to his general conduct whilst on 
board the training ship. 

Quarterly examinations will be 
held on board the training ship, 
when any cadet who may consider 
himself competent, may be examined 
in the subjects contained in Exami- 
nation III.; also in the course of 
instruction in the rigging of ships, 
seamanship, &c.; and if found qua- 
me will be appointed to a sea-going 
ship. 
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If the cadet does not pass the re- 
quired examination at the quarterly 
examinations, after’ his entry into 
the training ship, he will be finally 
rejected. 

Or if a cadet, by indifferent con- 
duct or idle habits on board the 
training ship, shall show his unfit- 
ness for the service, it will be the 
duty of the captain to make a spe- 
cial report thereof to the Admiralty, 
in order that he may at once be re- 
moved from the navy. 

No cadet will be allowed to reckon 
more than three months of the period 
of his service in the training ship 
towards his future sea time. 


The maximum time for the 
oungest cadets in the training ship, 
is fixed at fifteen months, and for 
the elder boys six months: we should 
be glad to see added to this, twelve 
months in a small frigate, where they 
could practise what they had learnt 
in harbour, and pass also through a 
course of practical gunnery and 
steam. They might thus visit foreign 
ports, and learn how to observe and 
to record in a usefv' ™ what 
they have seen. 
aving passed an examiuauon out 
of the training ship, the cadets will 
be appointed to a sea-going ship, 
and will be allowed to count three 
months’ time for their probationary 
service. After serving at sea for 
eighteen months, they will pass an 
examination for midshipman. This 
examination requires them to have 
made a proper progress in those 
branches of knowledge which will 
form their final examination for 
lieutenants. 


IV. When a cadet shall have 
served the full period of eighteen 
months in the training ship, he will 
be eligible for the rating of midship- 
man, provided when he passes it be 
ascertained— 

That he has kept up a knowledge 
of his former instruction. 

That he is able to work a day’s 
work by tables as well as by projec- 
tion ; to find the latitude by obser- 
vation of the meridian altitude of 
the sun, moon, and stars; longitude 
by chronometer, and to work an 
amplitude. 

hat he understands and can ex- 
plain the use of the sextant and 
azimuth compass, and the mode of 
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observing with them. At each ex- 
amination, the candidate will be re- 
quired to show that his sextant and 
other instruments are in good order. 

He must produce log-books kept 
by himself from the time of his 
entry into a sea-going ship, and cer- 
tificates of good conduct. 

He will also be required to have 
a fair knowledge of steering and 
managing a boat under oars and 
sail, of knotting and splicing, rig- 
ging lower masts and yards, &c.; 
the use of the haul and deep-sea 
lead, and also the simple science of 
the great guns, 


All midshipmen at sea are to work 
their reckoning in a book which is 
to be produced at their examina- 
tions, and during the last six months 
of their service they are to work 
the following observations :— 

Number of 
observations. 

To find index correction . 10 

To find latitude by altitude 

near the meridian . . 5 
Meridian altitude of sun 10 
By do. moon or stars . 10 
By altitude of pole star 10 

To find longitude by chro- 

nometer— 

By altitude of sun 
By do. of moon or stars 
To find variation of com- 


pass— 
By altitude of sun and 
compass bearing ‘ 
By time as ship noted 
and do. bearing 
By amplitude . 
To find latitude— 
By double altitude of 
sun or stars 
To find longitude— 
By baner? -3065> oi ot 
To find error and rate of 
chronometer by alti- 
tudes on shore, with 
artificial horizon— 
By simple altitude . . 5 
By equalaltitude . . 2 


V. After serving eighteen months 
as midshipman, he will be required 
to pass another intermediate exami- 
nation. In addition to the former 
subjects, he will be required to 
have— 

A good knowledge of practical 
navigation, showing that he can 
navigate a ship from one port to 
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another ‘by déad ‘reckoning and by 
his own observations ; and that he 
ean explain ‘the ‘principles of the 
same, and that he can undertake 
and work a double altitude and 
azimuth. 

A knowledge of the mode of lay- 
ing off the’ position ‘of a ship on the 
chart. 

Such ‘knowledge of nautical sur- 
veying as may enable him to measure 
a basé line, and ‘determine positions 
by angles, and the manner of ascer- 
taining heights and ‘distances. 

Tf lie ‘has served in a steam-vessel, 
an acquaintance with the different 
parts and working of the steam- 
engine. 

A proficiency in French. 

He must be a fair practical ob- 
server. 

He must produce log-books kept 
by himself from the time of his 
entry into a sea-going ship, and cer- 
tificates of good conduct. 

He will likewise be examined as 
to his progress in the knowledge 
of rigging of masts, bowsprits, Xc., 
in getting tops over and placing a 
lower cap; in setting up rigging, 
and especially as to the precautions 
required in staying lower masts; in 
hoisting a quarter or stern boat up 
in a strong breeze with a sea on; in 
making up a course or topsail for 
bending at sea ; in shifting topmasts, 
yards, and sails at sea, and the effect 
of the sails on the ship, both in 
tacking and wearing; in the ar- 
rangements in detail for mooring 
and unmooring ships, and getting 
under weigh, 

He must likewise know the great- 
gun and small-arms exercise ; the 
use of tangent sights; the charges 
for the guns of the ship, and be able 
to exercise the men at quarters. 

A midshipman having passed this 
examination, must continue to serve 
for a further period of two years, 
and he then may, if he has attained 
the age of nineteen, pass his exami- 
nation for lieutenant. 


VI. All midshipmen and acting 
mates will be required to undergo 
the following final examinations :— 


In gunnery, on board the Excel- 
lent. 


In navigation and the steam- 


engine, at the Royal Naval College. 
Acting mates who have already 
passed abroad, are to present them- 
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selves on board the Excellent, at the 
first examination day after their ar- 
rival in England, or after being paid 
off; and having passed in gunnery, 
they are then at liberty to select 
either the first, second, or third 
examination day at the Royal Naval 
College. 

Any officer rejected on his first 
examination at the College, will in- 
cur the forfeiture of three months’ 
seniority in his rank as mate. He 
may present himself on the next 
examination day, but a second re- 
jection will incur the additional for- 
feiture of three months’ seniority. 
He may again present himself on 
the third day, but a third rejection 
will cause his name to be removed 
from the list of the navy. 

The captains of H. M.’s ships are 
to take care that a convenient place 
is set apart and proper hours are 
fixed for instruction by the naval 
instructor; and all acting mates and 
acting second masters, as well as all 
executive officers under that rank, 
are to attend; and care is also to 
be taken that they are regularly 
instructed in practical seamanship, 
rigging, and the steam-engine; and 
a monthly examination is to be 
established. 


VII. Examination for the rank 
of lieutenant :-— 

State of his log-books from the 
date of his first appointment to a 
sea-going ship, and if it contains 
track, charts, and sketches of head- 
lands, &c. 

His acquaintance with the stowage 
of ships’ holds. 

Knowledge of masting ships, fit- 
ting rigging and sails, rigging ships, 
mooring and unmooring, shifting 
masts and yards, laying out anchors, 
rigging sheers, &c., ps his practical 
knowledge of the details of a sea- 
man’s duty in all its branches. 

As officer of a watch, the prac- 
tice of working and mancuvring 
ships under all circumstances of 
wind and weather, shifting sails, &c. 

Acquaintance with the name and 
use of the parts of the steam-engine, 
boilers, &c.; construction and prin- 
ciple of the engine; practical work- 
ing of the engine and boiler, and 
use of the indicator. 

Date of provisional examination, 
and by whom. 

N.B. The examining officers to 
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state whether this officer has any 
knowledge of the signals, of the 
evolutions of a fleet; also. of sta- 
tioning a ship’s company. 


Examination for a Lieutenant, in 
Gunnery: 

Placing the men at quarters, and 
the established exercise of the great 
guns, including the revolving gun 
exercise. 

Use of tangent sights, Ke. 

Charges, elevations, and ranges 
of the different guns; the stowage 
and working of magazines. 

Disparting instructions, &c., and 
subjects connected therewith. 

itting fuzes, and the. use of 
shells ; Hh the mode’ of ascertain- 
ing’ the distance of a ship at sea, 

General questions on naval gun- 
nety a8 ‘contained in the gunnery 
book, on 

Cutlass and 'small-arm exercise, 


Examination for a Lieutenant, in 
javigation. 


His knowledge of the theory 
and practice of nayigation, and the 
mode of conducting a'ship “on a 
voyage from one distant port to 
another, by tables as well as by pro- 
jection. 

If he can observe and work out 
the latitude by the meridional alti- 
tude! of the sun, moon; and stars.; 
also by double altitude and pole star. 

Also if he’ ¢an ‘observe and work 
out the longitude by chronometer, 
and’ find and apply the error atid. 
rateof the same; ‘also by, lunar 
observations. 

Tf’ he ‘can ‘observe’ ‘with the 
azimuth compass, and ‘find the vari- 
ation by” azimtth' and’ amplitude ; 
likewise find and’ apply the correc- 
tions for the local attraction of ‘the 
compass; atid if lie understands the 
principle of these various operations. 

His knowledge of the manteér of 
making the’ survey’ ofa harbour, 
laying down ‘positions and’ sottid- 
iags, and ‘use of charts. ‘ 

‘is knowledge of ‘the ‘prevailing 
winds of the globe; and also’ the 
currents of the ocean; and if lie can 
find the time of'the tides. 

Tf he has a familiar ‘acquaintance 
with the French language.* 


—_—_— 


* Although no éther modern language than the,French has, heen specified a9 A 
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If he has. any. knowledge of me- 
chanics and hydrostatics. 

If he has, any proficiency in 
drawing, 


We have been thus particular in 
stating all that, will. im, future’ be 
required, becausethe ordinary course 
of school education does not afford 
much chance of. passing, even, the 
first examination for a, naval cadet; 
and we think we, are, conferring! a 
benefit on parents who.intend their 
sons for that service, by. directing 
their attention tothe studies|in 
which, they, must _ haye., aequired 
some degree, of. proficiency, before 
they will be able even to obtain.an 
appointment,,. .Nothing. is, required 
that is. not well within; the capapity 
of a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
years; but those who, have h¢en 
conversant, with lads, ofthat, age 
well ‘know that they, are. usuelly 
better acquainfed with the rules of 
cricket, than yulgar, and decimal 
fractions, — that French in many 
schools, does not enter, into the plan 
of education at all; and that English 
spelling and writing are often. de- 
amet as unworthy the attention of 
the alumni of a. granimar) school. 


Without in any degree disparaging 
the studies to which the attention 
of boys in such. schools is usually 
directed, we cannot, but observe that 
the requirements of professional life 
are greatly changed since the. time 


when ;our public schools. were 
founded, At, tliat period the schoels 
connected with monasteries -- for 
stich Was their origin +-were.,in- 
tended solely for, the training: jof 
theologians and _ professors; in. Uni- 
versities; the hand . that.,.wielded, 
the sword could ‘seldom, fashion, # 
letter, and the head . that. wore, a 
helnet rarely contained or required 
much more than.a thick skull which 
could bear a stout, cut, from.a,strong) 
drm. ~In fact, the warrior Tea 
book'lore.; But things, have altered 
now: we make war by mathematical 
rules, and though it is desirable to 
have some knowledge of the dead 
languages, beth to render the study 
of those derived’. from. them Jess) 
laborious, and to afford, a ..better 
clue for understanding the state of 


subject of examination, yet proficiency in any other language should be favourably 


noted in the certificate, 
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the world in past ages, yet a 
critical acquaintance with them is 
seldom needed by youths intended 
for the army and navy: whereas, 
modern languages and the natural 
sciences are indispensable. 

We have hinted at sufficient 
shortcoming in the present educa- 
tion of our young naval officers, to 
show that the resolution to require 
an improvement in this respect has 
not been taken too soon. In fact, 
there has for some time been a 
kind of sowrd feeling that our navy 
was not what it had been or should 
be, though no one could exactly tell 
what was amiss ; and we owe much 
to those who have taken the pains 
to look below the surface to discover 
the root of the evil. We have no 
doubt that its origin has been in the 
insufficient instruction afforded to 
the youths who enter the navy, 
and feel certain that such a course 
as is now proposed will go far to 
remedy it. If there be any part of 
the scheme which we should be dis- 
posed to object to, it would be the 
shortness of the time at present 
allotted to the training ship, which, 
as will be observed, may in some 
cases be reduced to six months. No 


‘cramming’ can give practical skill ; 
and no one is fit to order others 
who does not practically know their 


business. We therefore trust that 
nothing like the unwholesome plan 
sometimes adopted in our Universi- 
ties, of ‘coaching up’ a sufficient 

uantity of knowledge to get 
through an examination, will be 

rmitted; that time as well as in- 

ucements will be afforded to 
young men to fit them for their 
profession, and that a sound found. 
ation will thus be laid in the minds 
of our young officers, and send them 
forth into the world, equal, if not 
superior, to those of other maritime 
nations. 

Several advantages are offered by 
the new regulations which those 
who have had relations in the navy 
will know how to appreciate, and 
among the foremost of these may be 
reckoned the longer time afforded for 
general education, Hitherto boys 
have been sent to sea too early to 
allow of their acquiring any of that 
general knowledge which ought to 
distinguish the gentleman; and the 
consequence was, that a good officer 
might frequently be found in after 
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life an unpolished man. Besides this, 
the lads who enter the training ship 
will be regularly taught, instead of 
scrambling as they could for what 
they must learn; while examining 
captains will be less inclined to 
overlook a certain degree of incom- 
petence in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances in which the lads have 
been placed. Thus a higher standard 
will be fixed, and midshipmen being 
obliged to serve only five years, a 
stronger impulse is given to all to 
endeavour to pass as soon as age 
and time will allow. 

All nations which can boast of a 
navy have long since given their 
attention to the systematic training 
of their young officers, whose ser- 
vices they are generally contented 
to dispense with in the junior grades. 
The French system is thus de- 
scribed in the Naval Chronicle 
(Jan. 1857)— 

Till the year 1840, there was a 
Government Naval School at Angou- 
léme and one at Brest, but both have 
merged since into one; which is a float- 
ing college, called ‘L’Ecole Navale 
Impériale,’ on board the ship-of-war 
Le Borda, in the roadstead at Brest. 
This special Government school is under 
the direction of a capitaine de vaisseau, 
with the rank of contre-amiral, or rear- 
admiral, who has under his orders a 
staft composed of a captain of a corvette, 
eight first-lieutenants, an administration 
clerk (similar to our purser), one chief- 
surgeon, one assistant - surgeon, one 
almoner, and a crew of first-rate sailors 
amounting to about 180. The average 
yearly number of eléves is 200, and the 
number of resident professors—all naval 
officers---twelve ; but some five or six 
visiting civil professors ply their voca- 
tion on board so many times a week, on 
stated days. The course of instruction 
pursued comprises every branch of naval 
art, theoretical and practical, mathema- 
tics, the living languages (English, 
German, and Spanish), fortification, 
and other drawing. There are four 
examiners of admission (generally Mem- 
bers of the Academy of Science), who 
divide the eighty-six depariments of 
France once a year between them, in 
August and September, and preside 
over the examination of the young can- 
didates. Latin, as far as the first six 
books of the 4ncid, a moderate dose of 
Greek, arithmetic in its various branches, 
a good dose of geometry, a moderate 
one of algebra, a good knowledge of the 
French language and of ancient and 
modern history, some knowledge of 
English, and some proficiency in draw- 
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ing; all this may be easily acquired, 
when it is considered that sixteen is the 
maximum age for admission. 

Two years is the time required for 
sojourning on board the floating college 
at Brest, and then the candidates are 
transferred on board some frigate, to 
undergo a practical cruise for one year, 
during which they go through a regular 
course of the ordinary sailor's duties up 
to those of lieutenant, On their return 
to Brest after this nautical trip, no 
other exeat examination is required of 
them, and after two months of vacation 
the young gentlemen of nineteen receive 
their commission of ensigne de vaisseau. 
Step by step they then rise through all 
the gradations, till between forty and 
fifty they find themselves capitaine de 
vaisseau, Which is the point de mire, or 
aim arduously toiled for by every 
French naval officer; and the naval 
mania has taken such root and pro- 
gressed so steadily in France for the 
last five-and-twenty years, that not 
only in Paris, Versailles, and Bordeaux, 
but in almost every provincial chief town, 
may be seen staring you in the face 
over some large port cochére, the long 
and broad sign-board, ‘ Ecole prepara- 
toire pour la marine,’ whilst the pro- 
spectus of each establishment contains 
in attractive capitals the words ‘ succés 
geranti’—success warranted. To our 
own knowledge, Paris possesses at least 
six of such enticing aquatic establish- 
ments, Versailles two, Bordeaux four, 
and the total number all over France 
may be called legion. However, the 
only preparatory Government school is 
the Prytanée Impériale Militaire at La 
Fléche, where, since the year 1830, sons 
of officers and sub-officers, who feel a 
vocation for the sea, are prepared, from 
the age of ten till that of sixteen, for 
the admission examination. 


We remark in this system that 
the age of entry is extended to six- 
teen, that tho Tevnh Government 
has found it desirable to have one 

ood floating college instead of two 
Bad ones, and that an efficient staff 
has been conceded to carry out 
this _object. We see, however, 
objections to some parts of the 
French system. The course pursued 
affords too little opportunity of ac- 
quiring practical seamanship: en- 
tering, for instance, at the age of 
sixteen, a lad would find himself 
an ensigne de vaisseau at nineteen, 
with only one year’s experience at 
sea. England's superiority on the 
ocean has probably been owing in 
great measure to the hard-earned 
practical experience of her officers 
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and men. Trained under difficulties 
of no ordinary kind, accustomed to 
see ships in every situation which 
wind and weather can produce, 
and acquiring early that fearlessness 
aloft that seems be gained by early 
practice alone, our mids have been 
wont to laugh at science, and feel in 
a gale of wind superior to half a 
dozen Frenchmen. For this reason 
we do not desire to see practical 
seamanship sacrificed in the British 
navy to scientific acquirements. 
We wish to see the gallant spirit 
of our old naval officers che- 
rished and restored, mixed with a 
considerable degree of science, and 
we believe that the system about to 
be carried into practice will have 
that effect. 

It is no party question which is 
now before us: whoever wishes well 
to his country, must desire to see the 
British navy in a high state of efli- 
ciency; and no man, we believe, 
feels that desire more strongly than 
Sir Charles Wood; but it is not 
enough that some members of the 
Government should be enlightened 
men, and see what is needed; the 
public mind must be informed ; for 
the public money must pay the cost 
of improvements, without which the 
wealth of England would not long be 
what it is; and no false notions of 
economy must cramp the onward pro- 

ress of the very source of our power. 

here was a time when our seamen 
were ill paid and ill cared for: the 
mutiny at the Nore taught us a 
salutary lesson on that head, and 
now we have the gratifying assur- 
ance from Sir Charles Wood, that 
so far from being discontented with 
the service, or being driven into it 
by a forced impressment, the diffi- 
culty is to reduce the number of our 
sailors to the measure of a peace 
establishment; good and steady men 
being anxious to remain in a service 
where they are so well treated: 
thus a little money well laid out has 
removed all fear of any repetition of 
that fearful calamity. No one com- 
plained of that expense, because 
the nation at large had seen the 
danger, and was but too happy 
to obviate it. But with uml to 
the system which we have been 
taking pains to explain, there will 
be more difference of opinion, for 
there is more ignorance of the 
special matter at issue. Science 
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has been cultivated by the few, and 
the many have reaped the advantage 
in a thousand ways which they 
neither knew nor cared to know. 
They knew nothing of the numerous 
experiments—the failures—the toils 
—the expenses—which go to the 
carrying out one new discovery; and 
the ot moddoi will cry out one mo- 
ment for economy, and the next for 
an efficient navy and improved gun- 
nery and arms. To such we must 
remark that, however good economy 
may be, it can be pushed too far: 
we cannot command the services of 
men of superior merit unless we pay 
them sufficiently well to enable them 
to live in comfort: we cannot pur- 
sue the experiments needful to per- 
fect inventions without expense: 
we cannot carry out a system effec- 
tually without a sufficient staff; and 
all this costs money: but the outcry 
raised by the nation when, at the 
opening of the last war, our system 
was found to be defective, and 
our troops were suffering, showed 
how soon those who had clamoured 
most for reduction of taxes could 
change their tone when they really 
saw the necessity of the case. Not 


aman grudged the cost of supplying 
the wants of our army and support- 


ing the honour of England. We °* 


have the right, then, to assume that 
were the public better informed, no 
difficulty would be found in obtain- 
ing the requisite funds for carrying 
out measures essential to the great- 
ness of the country. Englishmen 
are proud of the place they occupy 
in the world; but if they would 
keep it, they must not deal with im- 
provements in a niggard spirit: to 
maintain the first place they must 
fill it with honour, and secure peace 
by being ready for war. The law 
of all creation is ProGrEss: we 
must advance like the rest, or others 
will step before us, and snatch from 
our grasp the glorious mission of 
civilizing the world by our arts and 
by our commerce. Ii] as we have 
performed our task, the extent of 
our empire shows that we have ful- 
filled it better than any previous 
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conquering people, if we except the 
Romans; for what we have won we 
have kept, and, like Rome, we can 

erish only by the vices of our own 
internal administration. 


Since the above was written we 
have been gratified by the intel- 
ligence that, for once at least, we 
have ‘the right man in the right 
place.’ The Iillustrious has been 
chosen as the training ship for naval 
cadets; and the Captain-Superin- 
tendent who has so ably executed 
his important charge of converting 
agricultural labourers and mechanics 
into skilled seamen for the Royal 
Navy, is now to be entrusted with 
the instruction of the future naval 
commanders of England. Few men 
have seen more service in every sea 
than Captain Harris; and the con- 
scientious diligence with which he 
has fulfilled his duties in every other 
situation affords the best pledge that 
Sir Charles Wood has ion well 
in selecting him for his present em- 
pezment. We congratulate the 
first Lord of the Admiralty on the 
sound judgment which has led him 
to discern and to advance modest 
merit, unaided by any under-current 
of parliamentary interest. Such an 
appointment is equally honourable 
to both parties; and were this the 
rule, we should see fewer failures 
in the public service. It cannot be 
that England has ceased to produce 
men of ability; but if ability has no 
room to develope itself for the good 
of the nation, it will too often be 
either discouraged altogether, or 
turned into other channels, where, 
if there be less honour, there is at 
least more wealth to be acquired. 
Our merchants have shown that 
there is no lack of intellectual acti- 
vity among us; let us give it scope, 
then, by choosing men for their 
capability rather than their con- 
nexions, and we shall soon discover 
that native talent is not yet ex- 
hausted, and that to show itself it 
demands nothing more than the 
characteristic claim of every English- 
man—‘a fair field and no favour.’ 
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HELPS’ CONQUEST OF SPANISH, AMERICA* 


N our notice of the two former 

volumes of The Spanish Conquest 
in America, we aeeounted ‘as’ not 
the least among the difficulties of 
the: author’ the pre-oceupation of 
his grourid by earlier-writers. ‘To 
many of Mr. Helps’s readers ‘the 
stories of ‘the conquest of Mexico 
and’ Peru were generally familiar, 
while few of them would be' com: 
petent or at the pains’ to note his 
confirmations or corrections of pre- 
ceding narratives. From this disad- 
vantage the volume now before us 
is nearly exempt, since it deals with 
subjects and regions either passed 
over’ or cursorily mentioned by 
Robertson, Irving, and Prescott, 
With this third volume, indeed, we 
may be said to be fairly launched 
upon the main current of the work— 
the aspect of the conquered previous 
to their discovery by the white man, 
the process of their absorption or 
extermination by the conquerors, 
and the policy of Old Spain in the 
secular or spiritual government of 
its new dominions. 

We also remarked, at the same 
time, upon the skill with which Mr. 
Helps treated the episodial por- 
tions of his narrative. Occasionally 
the main story moved languidly ; 
the author, in our opinion, did not 
keep in mind sufficiently a Spanish 
proverb cited by himself, to the 
effect that ‘most men love a con- 
clusion,’ and stooped too often, like 
Atalanta in her race, to gather up 
the glittering fruit by the roadside. 
But his episodes were always inte- 
resting and picturesque, and his 
resources as a writer were never 
seen to more advantage than when 
employed upon suc 
topics as other writers on the sub- 
ject had misconceived or ignored. 
In this respect his present volume 
is fevined by the nature of its 
contents, for as there is no direct 
line of action until we arrive at the 
conquest of Peru, it is almost made 
up of episodial chapters, important 
in their relations to the main work, 
but connected only by slender 
threads with one another. Such a 
disposition of his materials is indeed 
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neces to Mr. Helps’s' plan, as 
he’ has’ himself warned‘ us in his 
—_—— ‘My story,’ he says, ‘ must 
told in its own way. “It does not 
suffer 'itself'to ‘be told’ in any’ one 
conquést, or in ey oné discovery. 
It sometimes lies wholly in the New 
World,’ sometimes wholly’ at’ the 
court of Spain. It follows the course 
of the remarkable men of the day ; 
and now rises up in one colony, now 
in another,’ &c. &c. Such a neces- 
sity of transition’ was fortunately 
imposed upon a writer who is always 
a delightful companion in bye-lanes 
and the open country. ‘So agreeably 
devious is the present narrative, '80 
full’ of new episodes in the great 
Iliad of Indian wars, that we may 
compare the pleasure it affords us, 
with reference to former narratives 
of the conquest, to that of discover- 
ing in a forest with which we had 
been long tolerably familiar, unsus- 
pected glades and vistas of beauty. 
We cannot attempt within the 
limits at our command to follow Mr. 
Helps through the several conquests 
of the Spaniards, to shift with him 
from the New to the Old Continent, 
to trace with him the various phases 
of ruin and reorganization, or to 
abridge his discussions on colonial 
policy or native institutions. His 
researches into these subjects re- 
commend themselves by the learning 
which informs and the experience 
of life and business which guides 
them, as well as by the good sense, 
and sometimes the sly humour, with 
which he notes the errors of govern- 
ments and individuals. Mr. Helps 
neither exalts nor depreciates the 
value of what it is the fashion to call 
*Red-tape.’ He would not break, 
like some of our present redressers 
of wrongs, the moulds in which 
business is necessarily cast ; neither 
would he, precisian-like, force old 
bottles to contain new wine. Excel- 
lent is the sense of the following 
passage contained in a summary of 
the character of Cortes; it were 
well to have it inscribed in our 
public offices, and we recommend it 
earnestly to all who furnish official 
persons with ‘ advice gratis’: — 


* The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of Slavery, 
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Rare, almost, as great poets, —rarer, 
perhaps, than veritable saints and 
martyrs, —are consummate men of 
business. A man, to be excellent in this 
‘way, must not dnly be variously gifted, 
but his gifts should be nicely propor- 
tioned to one another. He must have 
in a high degree that virtue which men 
have always found the least pleasant of 
virtues,—prudence. His prudence, how- 
ever, will not be merely of a cautious 
and quiescent order, but that which, 
being ever actively engaged, is more 
fitly called discretion than prudence. 
Such a man must have an almost igno- 
tminious love of details, blended (and 
this is a rare combination) with a high 
os ge imagination, enabling him to 
00k along extended lines of possible 
action, and put these details in their 
right places. He uires a great 
knowledge of character, with that exqui- 
site tact which feels unerringly the 
right moment when to act. A discreet 
rapidity must pervade all the movements 
of his thought and action. He must be 
singularly free from vanity, and is 
generally found to be an enthusiast, who 
has the art to conceal his enthusiasm. 


The present narrative commences 
immediately after one great con- 
summation of Indian woe, the fall 
of Mexico, and closes with an equally 
appalling catastrophe, the annihila- 
tion of the empire of the Incas. 
Between these extreme points lie 
many interesting episodes in the 
history of the conquest and the 
fortunes of the conquered, much 
that will go home to the business of 
statesmen, much that will attract 
the imaginative or the meditative 
reader. Seeing how rapidly that 
conquest was achieved, how power- 
less generally the Home Govern- 
ment was to arrest, much less to 
anticipate, the devastation of its 
new provinces, and knowing of 
what metal the greater part of the 
invaders were composed—fierce, 
ignorant, and often aiens men, 
combining the fanaticism of Arabs 
with the cupidity of Normans—we 
cannot wonder at the weakness of 
American Spain in after-times or 
its wretched dislocation in our own 
day Rather may we express sur- 
prise that the Spanish conquerors 
should have left any monuments of 
their great raid, and that Lima and 
Mexico should have been better 
governed or more permanent cities 
than a Tartar camp or a pirate 
haven. Nor less strange is the 
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unequal resistance of the natives to 
their invaders. A nation falls pros- 
trate; a single tribe holds out. 
Nor can the difference be ascribed 
to natural or political causes. All 
the Indians were ignorant of the 
use of iron, and appalled by the 
horse ; indeed the horse may fairly 
claim no inconsiderable share in 
the conquest of both Peru and 
Mexico. But whatever may have 
been its defects, the Mexican army 
was superior to any Indian force 
north of the isthmus, and the Peru- 
vian militia were at least equal to 
any of theif native antagonists. 
Yet a few months or a few weeks 
sufficed for the destruction of both 
these empires, while a petty district, 
like the southern angle of Hispa- 
niola, or the ‘Land of War,’ into 
which no Spaniard durst enter, 
singly repelled the horse and his 
rider, the warriors on whose harness 
the spear bent like a reed, and who, 
like Prometheus, bore in a tube the 
winged fire of the skies. So strange, 
indeed, is the entire tissue of the 
events from the moment when 
Columbus first greeted the gentle 
loving people of the islands, to the 
hour when the latest spark of Indian 
energy expired, that we can well 
understand the doubt of good Bernal 
Diaz, who, meditating in his old age 
upon what he had beheld in flood and 
field, doubted whether all had not 
beena long unquietdream, inscribed, 
like the prophetic scroll in Patmos, 
with aysabéle of destruction, desola- 
tion, and woe to the earth and its 
kings and nations. 

How entire a change had come 
over the surface of the new conti- 
nent is strikingly described in the 
following passage :— 

It is a misfortune (the author remarks) 
that, with the exception of one Italian 
gentleman, Benzoni, we have no instance 
of an independent traveller going to the 
New World, and making his remarks 
upon the state of society in it. But, if 
there had been such travellers, the 
aspects which the conquered country 
would have presented to them would 
have been very various, and very diffi- 
cult to understand, They would have 
seen some Indians with marks in their 
faces, toiling at the mines ; while other 
Indians, unbranded, and perhaps with 
their wives, were also engaged in the 
same. unwelcome toil. They would 
have noticed some Indians at work in 
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domestic offices in and about the Spanish 
houses; other Indians employed in 
erecting public buildings and monaste- 
ries; others working, in their rude, 
primitive way, upon their own planta- 
tions ; others occupied in the new em- 
—— to them, of tending cattle 

rought from Spain; others engaged 
in manufactories of silk and cotton ; 
others reckoning with king's officers, 
and involved in all the intricacies of 
minute accounts, Everywhere, on all 
roads, tracts, and by-paths, they would 
have seen Indians carrying burdens ; 
and these travellers must have noticed 
the extraordinary fact that an activity 
in commerce, war, and public works, 
greater perhaps than that of Europe at 
the same time, was dependent, as re- 
gards transport, upon men instead of 
beasts of burden. Such a state of 
things the world had never seen before. 

Then, across the path of these travel- 
lers would have moved a small, stern- 
looking body of Spaniards, fully armed, 
and followed by more thousands of 
Indians than the men in armour num- 
bered hundreds,—probably five thou- 
sand Indians and three hundred 
Spaniards. These were about to make 
what they called an entrance (entrada) 
into some unknown or half-known ad- 
jacent country. Ifthe travellers, with- 
out attracting the notice of the conque- 
rors, could have gained the opportunity 
of speaking a few words with any of the 
Indians engaged in these various ways, 
they would soon have heard narratives 
varying in a hundred particulars, but 
uniform in one respect, namely, that the 
Indians were all unwillingly engaged in 
working for alien masters. 


Mr. Helps lingers with fondness 
over the name and acts of Cortes, 
who in other narratives usually dis- 
appears from the scene when the 
curtain drops upon the Aztec empire. 
Yet busy and anxious years, dark 
shadows, and brief sunshine awaited, 
after that great consummation, the 
ablest and most heroic of the Spanish 
leaders ; and we should very imper- 
fectly apprehend his character if we 

assed over in silence the later and 
ess conspicuous scenes of his life. 
The world has rarely beheld a more 
singular combination of the soldier 
with the statesman than was ex- 
hibited in Cortes. Over such ad- 
venturers as Pizarro, Alvarado, and 
Almagro he towers as eminently as 
Raleigh over Captain John Morgan, 
or Nelson over Paul Jones. 

Cortes, indeed, was as far removed 
from a mere ruffian spoiler, or even 
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from the ordi of the 
Spaniard of the aioe centary, 
as Alexander or Napoleon himself. 
Had he been as independent of a 
home-government as was the first 
Cesar, he would doubtless have 
rivalled him in the re-organization 
of an empire, and grafted upon the 
adolescent civilization of the New 
World the robust and time-seasoned 
institutions of the old. For in an 
eminent degree, and in a measure 
probably surpassing any one of his 
contemporaries, Cortes possessed 
both the insight and the patience 
which the founders of empires neces- 
sarily exhibit, and without which 
their work would be as straw, and 
their fame but a tinkling cymbal. 
So that it was both his own misfor- 
tune and that of the people he sub- 
jugated, that Cortes owed suit and 
service to a king, albeit that king 
was Charles V. Neither was it less 
to his disadvantage that Cortes could 
not, like a prince by birth, stand 
sufficiently apart from his followers, 
most of them rude undiscerning 
men, and yet who, by their devotion 
to him in his hour of need, had 
earned a right to control, if not to 
dictate to him in his hour of triumph. 
In his political romance, Xenophon 
represents the elder Cyrus, when 
enthroned in Babylon, as emerging 
from the ranks even of his great 
lords—the ‘eyes of the realm,’ as 
they were styled in Eastern hyper- 
bole—and assuming a solitary and 
sequestered grandeur above all sur- 
rounding principalities and powers. 
Such an isolation, had it been prac- 
ticable, would have well become and 
well bested the successor of Monte- 
zuma, whether as regarded his 
Spanish comrades or his Indian 
subjects. For in different degrees 
the conquerors and the conquered 
alike needed the curb of a single 
hand, since each of them was a cruel 
and a violent race, and each pos- 
sessed virtues that an authentic king 
of men alone knows how to develope 
and direct. Rarely, if ever, has 
there been a case where the inter- 
ference of a remote government was 
more prejudicial to colonies than that 
of New eon and the adjoining pro- 
vinees and islands ; seldom has there 
been found on the spot and at the 
moment a governor more competent 
for his high office pene ioe 
¥ 
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Cortes. The regulations of the 
Home Government for the treatment 
of the Indians were often wise and 
humane in purpose; but they were 
the result of the counsels of many 
minds instructed in the necessities 
of the case by the tedious and un- 
certain medium of official reports, 
perplexed by conflicting evidence, 
swayed by personal, political, or 
national prejudices, and clouded or 
inflamed by religious zeal. Nor, 
even when a result had been pain- 
fully arrived at, was it therefore 
always pertinent to the general need 
or the particular crisis; for in the 
first place the Spanish Colonial-Office 
had absolutely no precedents to 
guide it. Its American empire had 
sprung up like a gourd—had ex- 
panded with a rapidity equal to that 
of Alexander’s conquests, or the 
incursions of Jengis and Attila. 
There was little or no help in any 
extant code, written or unwritten ; 
neither Justinian, nor the compilers 
of the Leges Ripuaria, nor Frank, 
Burgundian, nor Visigoth legislator 
had ever imagined or provided for 
a new hemisphere and its strange 
races, ignorant alike of feudal, mu- 
nicipal, or imperial laws. Civiliza- 
tion there doubtless was, and in 
some respects advanced beyond that 
of Europe at the time. But in the 
Mexican and Peruvian civilization 
there was no cognate or congenial 
element to the Spanish, nothing to 
attract and embrace the conquerors, 
as the laws of Rome admitted 
and enfolded the German invaders 
—nothing to allure and refine them, 
as the arts and literature of the 
Greeks soothed and elevated the 
Asiatics. Language, law, and re- 
ligion were all antagonistic forces in 
the Spanish conquest ; nor were the 
invaders an order of men to brook 
delay or to use lenitive measures in 
their government of the invaded. 
In the second place, the wisest de- 
cision in Spain might become folly 
before it reached her colonies. More 
than twice or thrice it happened 
that while the Council of the Indies 
was pondering over the mode of 
protecting a tribe of red men, the 
conquerors of the Indies had swept 
them from the face of the earth :— 


Is Clarence dead? 
versed. 
But he, poor man, by your first order 
led, 


The order was re- 
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And that a winged Mercury did bear: 

Some tardy cripple bore the counter 
mand, 

That came too lag to see him buried. 


Indeed, considering the distance to 
and fro, the ease of escape for of- 
fenders, and the difficulty of serving 
a writ personally, it is surprising 
that any Spanish delinquent ever 
surrendered himself; and we have 
been often struck, while reading 
Mr. Helps’s narrative, by the general 
obedience to the home authorities 
manifested by the colonisis. Above 
all others, a great colonial 25, 
more especially when kingdoms have 
fallen in a day, demands the gui- 
dance of a single hand,—otx dya8oy 
modvxoipavin; and Cortes, with un- 
fettered hands, would have been as 
much more efficient than the Board 
of the Indies in New Spain, as a 
Clive or Napier would now be than 
the Honourable Company in Oude 
and Delhi. 

To one so rarely swayed by pas- 
sion, and so instinct with the genius 
of order, the desolation of a hostile 
city cannot have been a grateful 
spectacle. Like the younger Scipio 
and the humane Titus, Cortes pro- 
bably deplored the hard necessity 
of laying Mexico in ashes. For 
Cortes, in common with Las Casas 
and the Spanish missionaries gene- 
rally, discerned and respected the 
aptitude of the red man for regular 
government and civilized life. Like 
all good Catholics, he was an enthu- 
siast in religion, and there was 
nothing in the grisly superstition 
of the Aztecs to make an iconoclast 
falter in the path of destruction. 
But he lost no time in repairing 
the miserable ruin which he had 
wrought. As soon as his weary 
soldiers were refreshed, and his 
Indian allies rewarded and dis- 
missed, he began to rebuild the 
‘queen of cities.’ Within five 
months after the work of recon- 
struction commenced, the new 
Mexico gave promise of becoming— 
what its beautiful and almost ethe- 
real predecessor had been— the 
cynosure and capital of the fair pro- 
vinces which sloped down to its basin 
from the encircling mountain ranges. 
Never was a change so rapidly con- 
summated. After centuries of Per- 
sian rule, Babylon remained essen- 
tially an Assyrian city, nor did the 
fire-worship of the Magi ever sup- 
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plant entirely the image-worship 
of Belus. The metempsychosis of 
Pagan Rome into the sacerdotal 
capital of Christendom was the slow 
labour of centuries ; and if the first 
Gregory destroyed the decades of 
Livy, he could not obliterate the 
forms and features of the deposed 
Jupiter, or the tutelary Vesta and 
Quirinus. But the savage Moloch 
of the Aztecs was at once hurled 
down without parley or delay ; fire 
purged the stain of blood, and in- 
cense the smell of blood; and a 
stately and beautiful cathedral was 
erected upon the exact spot where his 
ages altars only a few months 

efore had been daily incarna- 
dined. Almost with the speed of a 
shifted scene, the city of Monte- 
zuma exchanged its Indian character 
for the grave uniformity of a Spanish 
capital. The imperial gardens gave 
place to solemn alamedas; friars 
and monks took the place of the 
foul and blood-stained Aztec priests ; 
the gong and the war-drum were 
succeeded by cathedral and conven- 
tual bells; and the hideous idols of 
the conquered disappeared before 
the pictures of the saints, the Virgin, 
and the Saviour. 

At first, Cortes was much occupied 
with entertaining deputations from 
the neighbouring or distant tribes 
whom the tidings of the fall of ‘ the 
great Babylon of the West’ had 
filled with various emotions of 
exultation and dismay. Their first 
impulse may have been to rejoice 
over the desolation of the oppressor, 
but in calmer moments fear must 
have mingled with joy. Would he 
who had lopped the cedar spare the 
reed? would not, as his strength 
was greater, his hand be heavier 
upon them? Of these envoys, some 
had doubtless seen with their own 
eyes, and all heard from eye-wit- 
nesses, of the glory of the ‘ queen 
of cities.’ If the fear of her and 
the dread of her had gone out into 
all the lands between the great Sea 
of the South and the eastern waters 
from which the sun came daily forth 
from his chamber, so had the fame 
of her wealth and beauty also, of 
her armies terrible with banners, of 
her marts crowded with those who 
bought and sold, of the bright waters 
that embraced and radiated from 
her on every side, of her causeways, 
her gardens, her palaces and squares. 
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And now, in the place of this gor- 
geous vision of civil, military, and 
sacerdotal pomp, they beheld on 
every side a wide and various spec- 
tacle of desolation. The aqueducts 
were choked with rubbish; the 
causeways were heaps of ruin ; 
vultures and obscene birds battened 
in her streets, and dogs howled in 
the palace of Montezuma. On all 
sides were the recent traces of fire 
and famine. ‘ The surface of the 
ground had been broken up to get 
at the roots of the herbage; the 
bark of the trees had been torn off 
for food; not a drop of fresh water 
was to be found; and the only 
remnants of her teeming population 
were ‘a few yellow, flaccid, filthy, 
miserable beings,’ whom poverty or 
sickness, or the extremity of fear, 
had disabled from flight or renderd 
careless of life. 

To most men, even men of un- 
usual force of character, the over- 
throw of such an empire as Mexico 
would have appeared the term of a 
life’s labour, and to have earned 
ever afterwards for its conqueror 
all the immunities of leisure and 
repose. But even as Alexander re- 
garded Babylon as only the centre 
of his eastern empire, and gazed 
towards the western horizon—to 
Carthage, Iberia, and the Italian 
area a yearning and per- 

aps a resolve to include them in 
one compact orb of dominion, so 
Cortes, among the ruins of Mexico, 
projected further conquests and dis- 
coveries. For not only were the 
various limbs of the Aztec empire 
to be welded into one compact 
whole, the Gospel to be preached, 
and gold to be collected on ever 
side, so that Charles and the Church 
might equally have cause to exult 
in their prize, but a report had now 
reached Cortes about the ‘Sea of 
the South’—‘a discovery,’ he wrote 
to the Emperor, ‘ that would be of 
great and signal service to his 
Majesty, since it was the decided 
opinion of all men who had any 
knowledge or experience in the 
navigation of the Podiae, that when 
this sea was discovered, man 
islands would be found in it, ae 
ing in gold, pearls, precious stones, 
and spices.’ 

We cannot afford space, with so 
much interesting matter before us, 
for the subsequent career of Cortes, 
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but the following description of his 
personal appearance and habits is 
too graphic and curious to be passed 
over :— 

One who knew him well, and whose 
descriptions of men are often as minute 
as if he were noting animals for sale, 
thus depicts Cortes. ‘He was of good 
make and stature; well - proportioned 
and stalwart. The colour of his face in- 
clined to pallor, and his countenance 
was not very joyful. His eyes, when 
he looked at you, had an amiable ex- 

ression, otherwise, ahaughty one. His 
rd was dark and thin, and so was his 
hair. His chest was deep, and his 
shoulders finely formed. He was slen- 
der, with very little stomach ; somewhat 
bow-legged, with well-turned thighs and 
ankles, He was a good horseman, and 
dexterous in the use of all arms, as well 
on foot as on horseback ; and, above all, 
he had heart and soul, which are what 
is most to the purpose. 

‘ When very angry, there was a vein 
which swelled in his forehead, and an- 
other in his throat; but, however en- 
raged, his words were always mild and 
decorous. He might indulge with his 
friends in such an expression as “‘ Plague 
upon you;” but to the common sol- 
diers, even when they said the rudest 
things to him, he merely replied, “‘ Be 
silent, or go in God’s name, and from 
henceforward have more care in what 
you say, or it will cost you dear, and I 
shall have to chastise you.”’ 

He was remarkably clean and neat 
in his person, not delighting much in 
fine silks or velvets, or gorgeous orna- 
ments. One chain only, of exquisite 
workmanship, he wore, with an image 
of the Virgin depending from it, and 
one diamond ring. 

As was observed of Cromwell, so 
of Cortes it is said that— 
his present grandeur of estate sat upon 
him with the easiness of a well-fitting 
robe that had long been worn, and he 
presented in no way the appearance of a 
new-made man. He seemed rather to 
have come to some high fortune which 
had been awaiting him from his birth. 

In the decade of years that fol- 
lowed the conquest of Mexico, the 
province of Guatemala was the 
theatre of events memorable, at the 
time and long afterwards, in the 
history of the New World. Mr. 
Helps, however, has been the first 
to perceive the prominence they de- 
serve, and to extricate them, with 
unwearied labour, from the laby- 
rinth of petty wars by which they 
have hitherto been domed. In 
this narrow strip of territory some 
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of the most important conquests 
were completed, some of the greatest 
expeditions prepared, and some of 
the strangest experiments made for 
the conversion of the natives. It 
was the theatre wherein was ac 
that series of events which led to 
the greatest changes in Spanish 
legislation for the Indies, and it was 
the site of some of the most remark- 
able monuments of American civili- 
zation. Guatemala is accordingly a 
region of more than common interest 
in itself, and excellently suited to il- 
lustrate Mr. Helps’s liar powers 
as an investigator. Its story forms, 
indeed, one of the most attractive of 
the episodial chapters which we 
have already commended, and we 
may therefore perhaps be allowed 
to dwell for a few moments upon its 
local and political aspect at the epoch 
of the conquest. 

The origin of Guatemala is very 
obscure, and is rendered yet darker 
by the indifference of the Spaniards 
then to Indian archeology, and by 
our ignorance now of symbolic writ- 
ing that awaits its key and of lan- 
guages that have long ceased to live. 
At the time of its discovery it was 

overned by a dominant race, of 
exican origin, called Tultecas, and 
whose migration from their original 
seat, ‘Tula, twelve milés from the 
city of Mexico,’ resembles the exodus 
of Israel from Egypt. The fact of 
their migration is preserved in a 
legend ‘highly picturesque, and 
somewhat awful.’ It is said that 
while the nation was celebratin 
certain religious rites, there appear 
a great giant amongst them, who 
began to mingle in their sacred 
dances, and whose embrace in the 
dance was death. 

On another day the same awful being 
assumed another form, and was seen 
upon a lofty hill, seated on a rock. He 
seemed as a beautiful youth of very fair 
complexion, but his head was putrid, 
and from it there proceeded pestilence. 
In vain they sought to cast the deadly 
creature into an adjoining lake; and, 
while they were attempting this feat, 
their demon appeared to them, and de- 
clared that they would have nothing but 
ruin and calamity to encounter until 
they should quit the land of Tula. 

In this wild legend lay the germ 
of a ballad as grotesque as any that 
our own border-land or the Hartz- 
forest has ever yielded to the poet ; 
but the Tultecas were not permitted, 
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like the men of the marches or of 
the Hartz, to abide, and become civi- 
lized in their own land. On arriving 
in their new home, which they 
called Quauhtemallan, the Place of 
Decayed Wood, they divided them. 
selves, like the Heracleids in Pelo- 

mnesus, into four principal tribes, 
mhabiting as many independent dis- 
tricts, and which, as Southey ob- 
serves of Russian names that end in 
off, are ‘hard to speak and harder 
to spell.’ We shall not attempt to 
transcribe them, neither to loiter 
among their primeval records, which 
are, as usual, of war, devastations, 
abduction of princesses, and jea- 
lousies of neighbouring monarchs. 
It is more important to know that 
the Guatemalans were so far civi- 
lized as to be acquainted with the 
use of a circulating medium, usin 
‘cocoa-money, current among bot. 
natives and Spaniards;’ that they 
had schools in all their chief towns, 
both for boys and girls; that among 
their artisans were goldsmiths, 
painters, and workers in feathers ; 
and that here, as on the Old Conti- 
nent, the periodical fairs were con- 
nected with the greater religious 
festivals of the calendar. That they 
worshipped idols cannot fairly be 
imputed to the Guatemalans as a 
erime or folly, for did not the Old 
Continent once bow before wood and 
stone universally, with hardly the 
exception of one stiffnecked race ? 
that they eat their captives ia war is 
a worse offesce, yet even in this re- 
spect they were less cruel than the 
Mexicans, since they were guiltless 
of human sacrifice. 

The capacity of the Guatemalans 
for good government and gradual 
civilization is denoted by the temper 
and the tenor of their laws. 
‘These,’ says Mr. Helps, ‘ were 
framed with considerable care, and 
in some things are very reasonable, 
in others not so.’ Mr. Justice 
Blackstone has a similar remark 
upon the laws of England. The 
Guatemalan statutes with regard to 
theft are curious, and even com- 
mendable. They had evidently a 
perception of the doctrine of primary 
and secondary punishment, as well 
as of the common responsibility of 
families for the good behaviour of 
their individual members. For they 
made much distinction between 
small and great thefts, and graduated 
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their punishments carefully, begin- 
ning with a pecuniary fine, and 
concluding, if the culprit proved 
himself incorrigible, by hanging. 
Before taking the final step, they 
proceeded to the thief’s relations, 
and asked them whether they would 
pay all the penalties which, during a 
ong eourse of larcenous practice, 
had no doubt run up considerably. 
If his friends declined to ransom 
their black sheep, execution pro- 
ceeded. ‘Any gradations in pu- 
nishment,’ Mr. Helps remarks, ‘and 
any thought for the offender, are 
roofs of nascent civilization. Bar- 
arism’—perhaps we may add des- 
potism also—‘is always clear, un- 
compromising, cruel; and has not 
the time or the desire to enter into 
nice distinctions and limitations.’ 

The seeds of freedom were che- 
rished by the following institution of 
Guatemala,— Though their govern- 
ment was a monarchy, they had a re- 
cognised power, if the king behaved 
very tyrannically, of calling together 
the principal men and judges of the 
kingdom, and deposing him.’ 

The Guatemalans were a brave 
people, but they were weak from 
their subdivision into numerous 
tribes, ‘ twenty-six languages being 
spoken in their narrow territory,’ 
and by the inefficiency of their 
means of defence and offence. Col- 
lisions with the Snonisras were un- 
avoidable: the cause of dispute was 
doubtful, and that concise reasoner, 
Cortes, adjudicated upon it in the fol- 
lowing fashion :— 

I have been informed (he apprises the 
emperor) by certain Spaniards in the 
province of Soconusco, New Utatlan 
and Guatemala and Chiapa do not 
maintain that good will which they 
formerly shewed, but on the contrary 
do injury to the towns of Soconusco be- 
cause they (the Soconuscans) are our 
friends. The said Christians also write 
to me that the Guatemalans have sent 
many messengers to exculpate them- 
selves, saying that they did not do it, 
but others; and to ascertain the 
truth of this statement, I have sent 
Pedro de Alvarado, with eighty horse- 
men, two hundred foot-soldiers, amongst 
whom were several cross-bowmen and 
arquebusiers, and four cannon, with 
much ammunition and powder, 

The result of such a commission of 
inquiry need hardly be told. Gua- 
temala was added to the Spanish 
possessions without either declara» 
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tion of war or show of diplomacy. 
Mr. Helps’s comments on this clear 
and decisive mode of dealing with 
the Indians are striking in them- 

selves, and characteristic of the 

aa ge and meditative cast of 
ismind. He says— 


Instead of following Alvarado imme- 
diately to the fertile valleys of Guate- 
mala, the reader must for a moment 
give his thoughts to the central region 
of Spain, and try to picture to himself 
what sort of a land it is. Let him bring 
before him a landscape of vast extent 
in Old or New Castile, unimpeded by 
landmarks anywhere, brown and stony 
on the heights, brown and dusty in the 
valleys ; while the towns and villages 
are seen afar off in the clear air, with no 
a trees around them, but brown 
ike the rest of the landscape, and not 
divided from it. Here and there stands 
out a gnarled and riven olive-tree. It is 
a landscape, not soft or joyous, though 
equable and harmonious, when seen 
in the early dawn,—fierce and glowing 
under the noontide sun,—and grandly 
solemn and desolate in the shades of 
the declining day. 

To understand any people thoroughly, 
we inust know something of the country 
in which they live, or, at least, of that 
part inhabited by the dominant race. 
The insects partake the colour of the 
trees they dwell upon, and man is not 
less affected by the place of his habita- 
tion on the earth. Stern, arid, lofty, dig- 
nified, and isolated from the men of other 
nations, the Spaniard was probably the 
most remarkable European man in the 
sixteenth century. He had a clearness 
of conviction, and a resoluteness of 
purpose, which resembled the sharp 
atmosphere in which he had lived, that 
left no undecided outlines ; and as, in 
the landscape, all variety was amply 
compensated for by the vast extent of 
one solemn colour, so, in the Spaniard’s 
character, there were one or two deep 
tints of love, of loyalty, and of religion, 
which might render it fervid, bigoted, 
and ferocious, but never left it small, 
feeble, or unmeaning. 


The advance of Alvarado upon 
Guatemala is compared by an old 
chronicler to a flash of lightning. 
Sometimes, indeed, in a rugged dis- 
trict or in the heart of dense forests 
the Spaniards received a check, but 
in the open country their horses 
and fire-arms were irresistible; and 
after a few bloody engagements all 
the kings of the region were extinct. 
To the mass of the people neither 
arms nor submission availed. They 
were treated with all the forms of law 
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and with all the substance of unjust 
dealing. With a pedantry which 
were it less cruel would be ludi- 
crous, Alvarado says, ‘I instituted 
a process against them, and against 
the others who had warred against 
me, and I summoned them by 
heralds: and not the more did they 
choose to come. And as I saw their 
rebelliousness, the process was con- 
cluded: I gave sentence, and con- 
demned them as traitors,—the lords 
of these provinces in the penalty of 
death, and the rest as slaves.’ ‘This 
application of an unknown and un- 
heard-of process to barbarians, re- 
minds us of the intrusion of the 
Roman law upon the Cheruscans, 
and we cannot help wishing that 
such plenary vengeance as overtook 
Varus and his legions in the Teuto- 
berg, had fallen on Alvarado and 
his Spaniards amid the marshes and 
forests of Guatemala. The ostenta- 
tion of justice was followed by the 
ceremonies of religion, and Alvarado 
devoutly acknowledged the mercies 
vouchsafed him by God, the Virgin, 
and Santiago, by inaugurating with 
a solemn mass his rising town of 
Guatemala. The idea of a Greek 
or Roman colony was that it repre- 
sented in miniature the mother city, 
and opened at once with a complete 
staff of priests and augurs, of 
heralds, magistrates, and police. 
The Spaniards of the sixteenth cen- 
tury founded cities on similar prin- 
ciples. They neither desired nor 
affected to adapt themselves to the 
circumstances of the soil, climate, or 
eople, but repeated in the New 
World all the features of a Cas- 
tilian town. On the very day that 
Santiago de Guatemala received its 
name, its alcaldes, regidores, and 
alguazils were appointed with such 
state and ceremony as would have 
been observed at the municipal 
elections of Burgos or Oviedo. The 
town itself, indeed, was built of very 
slight materials; and, as was soon 
discovered, in a very dangerous 
neighbourhood, for it stood between 
one mountain that vomited fire 
(Volcan de Fuego), and another con- 
taining in its skirts a deep spring of 
water (Volcan d’Agua). Fire and 
water in a few years revenged the 
wrongs of the Guatemalans, The 
original Santiago was undermined 
by earthquake and buried in ooze; 
nor did the Spanish dwell securely. 
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in this voleanic region until they 
had twice changed the site of the 
city. 

Gusteinals became the seat of one 
of the most successful and interest- 
ing of Christian missions, and we 
regret that we can hardly afford 
even an outline of Mr. Helps’s nar- 
rative of theconversion of the Indians 
of this region. In the history of the 
conquest, with all its strange and 
romantic circumstances, there is 
nothing stranger or more romantic 
than the missionary spirit of the 
invaders. Even the hardest ruffian 
among them had in him something 
of the crusader, and believed it to 
be his privilege to baptize the luck- 
less thralls whom it was his interest 
to overwork in the mine or the 
maize-field. Nor was this conviction 
insincere or affected. It had nothing 
in common with the gross hypocrisy 
of the slaveholders of America in 
our day, who pretend that their 
‘peculiar institution’ is a great 

ristianizing instrument! The 
Spaniards were ruffians only; they 
were not at once ruflians, impostors, 
and dupes ; and terrible as was their 
recklessness of Indian life, it was on 
the whole less offensive than the 
pretence that the tyrant of a slave- 
plantation is also a nursing father of 
the Church. Assuredly, the faith 
imparted to the Indians was rather 
of a superficial character; to enrol 
them among the elect it was suffi- 
cient to cross their foreheads with 
baptismal water. Yet the creed of 
the convert was on a par generally 
with the theology of his instructor, 
for the Spanish soldier believed im- 
plicitly what the priest taught, and 
as implicitly complied with the dic- 
tates of his own passions and in- 
terests. It is delightful to record 
and to remember that there were 
labourers in the field of an opposite 
cast to the ruthless and anctihsetie 
soldier—men of the Borromeo an 
Henry Martyn stamp, brothers of 
mercy, true Sennen of the Crosa 
and the Lamb. After a seclusion of 
several years—or rather a penance, 
for no greater penance than inac- 
tivity could have been imposed upon 
him—Las Casas again appears on 
the scene, nerved “ prayer, medi- 
tation, and repose, for new toils and 
trials in the work he had set before 
him, And with Las Casas were 
now combined other devout and de- 
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voted spirits, moved by the wail of 
the Indians, and eager, like the 
saints and martyrs of old, to spend 
themselves ond be spent for the 
cause of Christ and humanity. We 
must refer the reader to Mr. Helps’s 
pages for the biography of Domingo 
de Betanzos and his brother apostles, 
but we must dwell briefly upon his 
account of the conversion of the 
Land of War into the Land of Peace. 
Si sic omnia; the annals of Spanish 
conquest would surpass in interest 
those of any nation in ancient or in 
modern books enrolled; and that 
Spain, in the sixteenth century, bred 
and sent forth a succession of men, 
holy, strong, and wise as Betanzos, 
is not the least brilliant of the gems 
in her double crown. 

The province of Tuzulatlan had 
obtained among the Spanish occu- 
pants of Guatemala the evil name 
of Tierra de Guerra, or the ‘ Land 
of War.’ The inhabitants of this 
little district had proved invincible. 
Thrice the invaders had entered, 
and thrice retired from their bor- 
ders, defeated and disgraced. Liven 
the horse and his rider, supported 
by artillery and bloodhounds, were 
unavailing; and the destined con- 
queror of this region was a peaceful 
monk, whose only armour was his 
faith and good works. ‘It is scarcely 

ossible to read without emotion of 

as Casas’s re-appearance among the 
violent or politic men who had driven 
him into the convent of the Domi- 
nicans, among the pious and simple 
men who had been nerved by his 
example or succeeded to his labours. 
During his retirement from the 
world, this Nestor in the Lliad of 
Indian woes had composed a treatise 
on the true method of rendering 
the natives Christians and good sub- 
jects. He had denounced the cruel 
and illegal ways by which the Spa- 
niards acquired slaves and labourers. 
He had shownthat the tyrants them- 
selves had toiled and bled in vain, 
thata present Nemesis attended upon 
their greed for gold and their callous- 
ness to suffering, and that even if 
they recked not of judgment to come, 
they had reaped the whirlwind in 
this world. Large droves of cap- 
tives, many of whom perished by 
the way, and most of whom endured 
for a few months only the toils im- 
posed upon them, were a poor com- 
pensation for frost by night and 
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drought by day, for perils endured 
in trackless forests and fever-stricken 
marshes, for perpetual watching and 
recurring terrors. His recommen. 
dations were met by the wrath of 
violent and the scorn of practical 
_ men; and ‘hear what this dreamer 

sayeth’ was a phrase as current in 
the New World, as it had been when 
Paul of Tarsus preached at Athens. 

‘The Land of War’ was appointed 
to prove that the vision of Las Casas 
was notin vain. Here, on the verge 
of their dominions, was a camp of 
refuge for the Indians, from which 
might issue in due time formidable 
hosts of marauders, to waste the 
plantations and eut off the stragglers 
of the Spaniards. ‘Let this dreamer,’ 
said the practical men, ‘try his hand 
on this impracticable region, and try 
with wane only and sacred exhor- 
tations to convert and pacify the 
Indians.’ Doubtless the alternative 
occurred to them that, in case of 
success, the civilized natives might 
be reduced to servitude, or, in case 
of failure, that Las Casas and the 
ee meddlers would perish. 

Casas was not the man to refuse 
the challenge, or shrink from the 
alternative. A formal compact was 
entered into between him, as Vicar 
of the convent in St. Domingo, and 
the Governorof Guatemala, in which, 
after admitting that the Indians of 
Tuzulatlan were fierce men, whom 
no Spaniard durst to approach, it 
was agreed that— 

If Las Casas, or any of his monks, can. 
bring these Indians into conditions of 
peace, so that they should recognise the 
Spanish monarch for their lord para- 
mount, and pay him any moderate tri- 
bute, he, the Governor, would place all 
those provinces under His Majesty in 
chief, and would not give them to any 
private Spaniard in encomienda. More- 
over, no Spaniard, under heavy penal- 
ties, except the Governor himself in 
person, should be allowed for five years 
to enter into that territory. 

It was no easy matter for any 
white man, whether as friend or foe, 
to ess into this warlike region, 
well guarded by nature, and by a 
population now thoroughly irritated 
and alert. The natives could not 
be expected to distinguish between 
those who came in steel and those 
who came in gowns and sandals. 
They universally believed in the 
power of sorcery, and the robe 
ef the Dominicans might conceal 
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the person of a wizard. Las Casas 
was not, on all oecasions, a practical 
man, as the reader of Mr. Helps’s 
former volumes will remember. He 
had more than once given umbrage 
even to good men, by the asperity of 
his rebukes and the latitude of his 
proposals. But this timehetempered 
the mildness of the dove with the 
wisdom of the serpent, for he called 
in the aid of worldly pomp and 
vanity, and took for his pioneers a 
few native merchants accustomed to 
trade with the Indians. The rest 
of the story must be told in Mr. 
Helps’s own words :— 


After the manner of the pious men 
of those times, Las Casas and his monks 
did not fail to commence their under- 
taking by having recourse to the most 
fervent prayers, severe fasts, and other 
mortifications. These lasted several 
days. They then turned to the secular 
part of their enterprize, using all the 
skill that the most accomplished states- 
men, or men of the world, could have 
brought to bear upon it. _ The first thing 
they did was to translate into verse, in 
the Quiché language, the great doctrines 
of the Church. In these verses they 
described the creation of the world, the 
fall of man, his banishment from Para- 
dise, and the mediation prepared for 
him ; then the life of Christ, His pas- 
sion, His death, His resurrection, His 
ascension ; then His future return to 
judge all men, the punishment of the 
wicked and the reward of the good. 
They divided the work, which was very 
extensive, into coplas, after the Castilian 
fashion. 

The good fathers then began to study 
how they should introduce their poem 
to the notice of the Indians of Tuzulut- 
lan ; and, availing themselves of a happy 
thought for this purpose, they called to 
their aid four Indian merchants, who 
were in the habit of going with mer- 
chandize, several times a year, into this 
province called ‘the Land of War.’ 
The monks, with great care, taught these 
four men to repeat the couplets which 
they hadcomposed. The pupils entered 
entirely into the views of their instruc- 
tors. Indeed, they took such pains in 
learning their lessons, and repeated these 
verses so well, that there was nothing 
left to desire, . ...« The monks and 
the merchants, however, were not satis- 
fied until they had brought their labours 
to much greater perfection, until, indeed, 
they had set these verses to music, 80 
that they might be accompanied by the 
Indian instruments. 


The merchants carried with them 
not only their usual wares, but such 
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weleome to Aborigines—scissors, 
knives, looking-glasses, and bells. 

On their arrival in the Tierra de 
Guerra they werg lodged in the 
palace of the Cacique, where the 
were the more welcome for the novel- 
ties they had brought from Castile. 
After the ordinary traffic of the day 
was over, the merchants, in the hear- 
ing of the Cacique and his chief fol- 
lowers, asked for a teplanastle, pro- 
bably a Mexican drum. With this 
and with the novel sound of timbrels 
and bells they attracted the notice of 
the Cacique, and then began to sin 
the verses which they had learn 
by heart, accompanying themselves 
on the musical instruments. 

The effect produced was very great. 
The sudden change of character, not often 
made, from a merchant to a priest, at 
once arrested the attention of the assem- 
blage. Then if the music was beyond 
anything that these Indians had heard, 
the words were still more extraordinary. 
The main body of the audience was de- 
lighted, and pronounced these merchants 
to be ambassadors from new gods. 

* Whence had the merchants their 
wondrous knowledge and melody ?” 
was the question of the Cacique, after 
several repetitions of these sermons 
in song. ‘We sing only what we 
have heard,’ was the reply; ‘the 
interpretation of these high matters 
belongs to our instructors, certain 
padres :’ “ And who are padres?”’ 
asked the chief. 

In answer to this question, the mer- 
chants painted pictures of the Dominican 
monks, in their robes of black and 
white, and with their tonsured heads. 
The merchants then described the lives 
of these padres: how they did not. eat 
meat, and how they didnot desire gold, or 
feathers, or cocoa ; that they were not 
married, and had no communication 
with women ; that night and day they 
sang the praises of God ; and that they 
knelt before very beautiful images. 
Such were the persons, the merchants 
said, who could and would explain these 
couplets : they were such good people, 
and so ready to teach, that if the 
cacique were to send for them, they 
would most willingly come. 

Vevilla Regis prodeunt celestis. 
The way was now open to the 
Spanish missionaries, after due pre- 
cautions on the part of the Cacique 
to ascertain that no mischief lurked 
beneath the monks’ hoods. Father 
Luis Caneér, well skilled in the 
language of Tuzulutlan, was sent as 


The Land of War. 
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ambassador and explorer into the 
‘Land of War.’ 

The journey of Father Luis was a 
continued triumph. Everywhere the 
difference was noticed between his dress, 
customs, and manners, and those of the 
Spaniards who had already been seen in 
Tuzulutlan. When he came into the 
cacique’s territory he was received 
under triumphal arches, and the ways 
were made clean before him as if he had 
been another Montezuma, traversing his 
kingdom. Attheentranceof thecacique’s 
own town, the chief himself came out to 
meet Father Luis, and bending beforehim, 
east down his eyes, showing him the 
same mark of reverence that he would 
have shown to the priests of that 
country. More substantial and abiding 
honours soon followed. At the cacique’s 
orders a church was built, and in it the 
father said mass in the presence of the 
chief, who was especially delighted with 
the cleanliness of the sacerdotal gar- 
ments, for the priests of his own 
country, like those of Mexico, affected 
filth and darkness, the fitting accom- 
paniments for a religion of terror. 

The mission of Father Luis was 
completely successful. ‘The Land 
of War’ was converted to the 
gospel of peace and good will to 
man; the Cacique himself became 
a proselyte, and with all the zeal 
and energy of his character, preached 
the new doctrine to his own vassals. 
He was the first to pull down and 
burn his idols; and many of his 
chiefs, in imitation of their master, 
likewise became iconoclasts. 

What later trials in this singular 
and successful mission Las Casas 
contended with—for all did not run 
afterwards so smoothly as at first— 
we must leave Mr. Helps to relate, 
and turn to a second striking ex- 
ample of the fitness of the Indians 
for Christianity and civilization. 

It is strange that the first 
effective resistance to Spanish op- 
pression should have come, not from 
the fierce and _ well-organized 
Mexicans, but from the timid and 
child-like denizens of the islands. 
Not less remarkable is it that the 
wave of aggression was not rolled 
back until the numerical proportion 
of the combatants had been reversed, 
and the conquerors were reckoned 
by thousands, while the conquered 
were told by hundreds. But a few 
years of suffering and self-indul- 
gence, respectively, had nerved the 
oppressed and enfeebled the be 
pressors, rendering the one indiffe- 
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rent to life, and the others loth 
to leave their lands and houses, and 
don their harness, even for the ex- 
citing sport of man-hunting. 

For with their religion the 
Spaniards had imparted to their 
vassals valour and union. In the 
town of Vera Paz and in the island 
of Hispaniola a pupil of some Fran- 
ciscan monks became the Wallace 
of revolt. In the character of 
Enrique, the youthful Cacique 
of Bauruco, was that mixture of 
enthusiasm with practical ability 
which universally exists in the 
founders of a new religion or the 
champions of an oppressed race— 
in Moses and Mahomet, in Rienzi 
and Cromwell. Deeply pious and 
profoundly politic, astees, on a 
more conspicuous stage than a 
thinly-peopled island afforded him, 
might have won for himself a niche 
in the pantheon of hero-worship. 
Denied redress for a grievous wrong 
by those who were sworn to right 
it, he fled with a few adherents to 
the mountains, and gradually be- 
came a terror to all Hispaniola. It 
was the policy of Enrique to avoid 
unnecessary collision with the 


Spaniards; he ‘ played the part of 


a determined fugitive who did not 
wish to be found, but who, if en- 
countered, was never irresolute or 
——— 

{nrique’s dispositions for securin 
his mountain-hold are thus describe 
by our historian :— 

He took care to prevent any single 
surprise or defeat from being fatal to his 
power. He formed amidst the sierras 
several farms, for which he chose spots 
at ten or twelve leagues’ distance from 
each other. In these farms he placed the 
women, the children, and the old men, 
not allowing them, however, to occupy 
any one farm permanently, but making 
them move about from station to sta- 
tion. No dogs or domestic fowls were 
kept upon the farms, lest by the noise 
of these creatures the enemy should 
gain a knowledge of Enrique’s positions. 
A very hidden spot, however, was 
chosen for such animals as were neces- 
sary (such as dogs for hunting), and 
there they were entrusted to the manage- 
ment of only two or three families. 

Another precaution of Enrique’s was, 
that whenever he sent out a small body 
of his men to fish, or to hunt, they were 
not to find him again in the place from 
which he had sent them out, nor did 
they know exactly where they should 
find him. If, therefore, they were cap- 
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tured, and subjected to torture by the 
Spaniards, it was impossible for them to 
reveal where their chief was to be found. 

To capture or dislodge Enrique 

roved impossible: none of his fol- 
lentes betrayed him, and the op- 
— of the Spaniards added 

aily to their numbers. As impos- 
sible was it to outwit him by 
diplomatic craft. More than one 
embassy returned from a sleeveless 
errand, astonished at the cunning 
of this Indian Spartacus. At length, 
in 1533, no less a monarch than 
Charles V. addressed a letter to 
the Hispaniolan Cacique. The Im- 
perial word was pledged for his 
safety ; the most peremptory man- 
dates to respect his person were 
issued, and a formal treaty was 
concluded between the most power- 
ful monarch in Europe and an out- 
law who abode in the rocks, with 
his life in his hand. By this treaty 
it was covenanted that Don Enrique 
(he was feared enough to be thus 
highly honoured) and his men 
should live unmolested wherever 
they pleased, and should assist in 
capturing other fugitives, Indians 
or negroes, at a certain price per 
head. Mr. Helps makes no com- 
ment on this latter clause, which, 
in our opinion, is a sad blot on his 
escutcheon, and degrades the noble 
exile to the level of a Bostonian of 
our own day. Enrique did not long 
enjoy his patent of nobility; his 
descendants continued unmolested 
in their lair, and a genuine Indian 
colony maintained for many years 
an obscure freedom in the south- 
west corner of Hispaniola. 

We must now draw our reader's 
attention to Peru, although we pass 
over with regret many instructive 
chapters on colonial government, 
the nature of encomiendas, the deeds 
of the Spaniards in Nicaragua, and 
the native aspect of that province 
before it was spoiled by them. 
We resume the high road of 
Spanish conquest, the second great 
moiety of the Indian epos—a tale 
with fewer compensations for its 
horrors than even that of the down- 
fall of Mexico. 

The character of Pizarro is, we 
think, leniently handled by his 
present chronicler. To us he has 
always seemed one of the most 
brutal ruffians on record. We do 
not deny that he had a camel’s 
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pas of endurance : a tiger's thirst 
or blood: and the pertinacity of a 
slow-hound in tracking his prey. 
But of the qualities which rendered 
Cortes great, and even Alvarado 
and Almagro preux chevaliers, we 
cannot discern a vestige in Pizarro. 
‘ Slow, taciturn, and with no espe- 
cial dexterity in the management of 
affairs, he was by Mr. Helps’s 
admission. He had one idea, the 
discovery of rich regions in the 
southern seas; and one passion, 
avarice. Men so scantily furnished 
morally and_ intellectually, have 
often raised themselves above their 
fellows in the world; but as soldiers 
they have been cruel, as statesmen 
unprincipled, as men of business 
fraudulent or hard. Pizarro in the 
declining era of the Roman empire 
would probably have been the 
tribune of a legion, who in due time 
murdered and succeeded to his 
master, and himself perished by 
similar violence after a few days or 
weeks of imperial licence. 

His voyage, however, is only 
second in interest to that of 
Columbus himself; indeed it was 
the greatest and the only noble 
part of Pizarro’s career. It is pos- 
sible that even Cortes and Columbus 
would have been baffled by its grim 
and ordinary, yet obstinate impedi- 
ments, for they were not of the kind 
which knowledge combats or enthu- 
siasm overleaps. They demanded 
only an iron will in an iron body, 
callous apathy to suffering, and a 
tenacity of purpose that is found 
even in i Lie 8 animals, and in 
mankind often accompanies a brutal 
nature and a_ torpid intellect. 
From 1524 to 1528 Pizarro and his 
partners endured nearly every kind 
of squalid misery, the wrath of the 
elements, famine, nakedness, soli- 
tude, months without change, and 
years of hope deferred. For weeks 
they coasted along precipitous and 
barren shores, without the power or 
perhaps the wish to land upon them; 
for weeks the only spectacle the land 
presented to their eyes was an in- 
terminable vista of rocks, forests, 
and morasses, unvisited by animal 
or bird. Flaccid, emaciated, fever- 
stricken, they were as effectually im- 
prisoned on the islands where they 
awaited succours from Panama, as 
if the dungeons of Segovia had been 
their living tomb. 
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But we must leave Pizarro and 
his companions cree ing southward 
along the great a of rock that, 
with few intervals, breasts the Pa- 
cific from the Isthmus to the 
confines of Peru, and glance, in 
conclusion, at the empire that was 
destined to realize his life-longvision, 
and glut even his cupidity for gold 
and gems. In the process of the 
conquest of Peru there is infinitely 
less of dramatic interest than is to 
be found in the conquest of Mexico. 
The adventures of Cortes, indeed, 
almost naturally divide themselves 
into a succession of regularly evoly- 
ing scenes, from his first encounter 
with the envoys of Montezuma to 
the siege, the surrender, and the 
desolation of his capital. The 

reatness of the Incarian empire is 
inferred from dead records rather 
than imparted to us by eye- 
witnesses: so blazed their temples 
with gold; so numerous were Ata- 
hualpa’s lords ; so brilliant were the 
hues of his banners and his hosts ; 
such and such were the solemn as- 
semblies of the people; so looked the 
stoléd priests and the Virgins of the 
Sun. But Peru is a gorgeous vision, 
not a sober certainty like Mexico. 
Atahualpa, for any clear image we 
have of him, might have been lord 
of powers and principalities in some 
other planet, or one of those spectral 
kings whom oriental fancy enthrones 
in enchanted palaces awaiting the 
term of their durance. Whereas 
Montezuma is scarcely less palpable 
to us than Charles V.; his viceroys 
and caciques are as real beings 
as Maurice of Saxony and Don John 
of Austria. Mexico differs from 
Paris and Madrid only in its superior 
beauty ; and its grim religion, its 
civil policy, its agriculture, its 
commerce, its high-roads, and its 
chain of lakes, are little less palpable 
and familiar than corresponding 
objects in civilized Europe. 

The historian, anid who 
surveys these empires at a distance 
of four centuries, is unable to depict 
the southern empire in the same 
vivid colours he has employed upon 
the northern. Yet though the tex- 
ture of the vision be more slight, 
there is fabric enough in it for both 
knowledge and speculation. We 
must waive every allusion to the 
origin of the Incarian dynasty, to 
the fortunes of Peru previous to the 
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arrival of the niards, to the wars 
that divided and the institutions that 
characterized the empire. With a 
glimpse at its peculiar polity in 
‘Church and State,’ we must con- 
elude our notice of Mr. Helps’s third 
volume. 

Among the religions described by 
the historians of ay no one 
approaches in its sublime circum- 
stances to that of the Persians. 
‘Whatsoever is recorded of the Greek 
or Roman Jupiter, of the Egyptian 
Osiris, or the incarnations the 
Hindi Pantheon, looks pale and 
ineffectual beside a worship of 
which the altars were the hill-to 
fire the syinbol, the sun the visible 
deity. What the Persian religion 
was to the Old Continent, the Peru- 
vian was to the New. 

The ritual of the Aztecs resem- 
bled—perhaps it was an offset of— 
those cruel ancestral superstitions 
of Central Asia, in which the life of 
man was held as dross; pain, im- 
posed or self-inflicted, was an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to the deity, and 
“Just stood hard by hate’ in every 
temple- portico. The — of 
the islanders and the less civilized 
tribes of the American mainland 


was the expression of a graceful 
though feeble deism. From either 
of these extremes the Peruvian 


stood apart. His temples, at least 
in the chief provinces of the empire, 
were free from the stain of human 
blood, while in bread and wine he 
offered to the Source of Light a 
costlier and more expressive sacrifice 
than the simple fruits and flowers 
of the earth. Like the Persian, he 
bowed down to neither wood nor 
stone: his only visible image was 
the orb to which all men in every 
age pay an unconscious homage, 
even those who see in him only the 
central lamp of a planetary system. 
The abundance of the — 
metals in their land enabled the 
Peruvians to gratify their faith or 
their imagination by splendid reli- 
jous ceremonies ; nor could Papal 
me, even when the treasures of 
Europe flowed into her coffers, sur- 
pass, or indeed equal, the gorgeous 
ritual of the Incas. We shall need 
no excuse for another and a final ex- 
tract from Mr. Helps’s volume, since 
no preceding historian of Peru has 
depicted with such vivid colours the 
august ceremony of sun-worship :— 
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The principal festival of the Sun was 
called the feast of Raymi, celebrated at 
the summer solstice in great Cusco. 

Early in the dark morning the great 
square of the city was full of anxious 
beings, marshalled in due order accord- 
ing to their rank, unshod and reve- 
rently waiting the rise of their divinity. 
The hearts of all men there were beating 
high with hope and dread. Suddenly a 
chill shudder of expectation ran through 
the crowd, and each man knew, though 
none had spoken, that the awful moment 
was at hand. Over the mountains came 
the silent herald, Dawn; and, then, 
swiftly following, the Sun himself. At 
the first sight of their god, the assem- 
bled multitude fell down before him, a 
waving mass of kneeling figures, who, 
with open arms and outstretched hands, 
blew kisses in the air. The brightness 
of the crowd lost none of its effect from 
their being encircled by the sombre 
walls of the palaces and the temple. 

The dark crowds, which are familiar to 
our eyes in modern festivals, bear no re- 
ccablanes to this gorgeous assemblage, 
blazing with gold and silver (courting 
every reflection of their beloved light), 
adorned with garlands, and rich with 
bright-coloured vestments of every hue. 
High up above the crowd flapped lazily 
in the hot air imperial banners, the 
pictured representations of great deeds, 
all done in honour of the Sun. 

Up rose the Inca—the one erect 
amidst so many prostrate ; the one dark 
spot, for he alone wore black (the sacred 
colour), amidst that shining multitude. 
He then took two large golden vases 
full of wine, prepared by the Sacred 
Virgins. With the vase in his right 
hand, he pledged his great progenitor, 
the Sun. Having done this, he poured 
the wine into a wide-mouthed golden 
jar, from whence it flowed into a beau- 
tifully-wrought conduit-pipe that led 
from the great square into the Temple. 
Thus it was that the Sun drank the 
wine that was pledged to him. The 
Inca then took a sip from the golden 
vase which he held in his left hand, and 
poured out the rest, drop by drop, into 
other golden vases, which the members 
of the Incarial family held in their 
hands. The chiefs, however great, who 
were not of royal race, did not partake 
the wine that had been sanctified by 
the Inca, though they were allowed to 
drink of that which the Virgins of the 
Sun had made. 

A procession was then formed. The 
Inca, and those of his lineage, pro- 
ceeded towards the Temple. Halting 
at a short distance, all but the Inca 
himself took off their sandals. They 
then entered the Temple, where the 
Monarch made an offering of two 
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golden vases. The rest of the Incas 
offered the vases from which they had 
drunk. The chiefs then came to the 
door of the Temple and presented their 
offerings, which consisted of golden 
ornaments in the likeness of those 
animals and birds which belonged to 
their respective countries. 

The presentation of offerings — 
completed, the Incas, and the rulers, an 
the chief captains, returned to their ap- 
pointed places in the great square. The 
— now came out, with a large num- 

of the animals that were to be sacri- 
ficed. Conspicuous amongst them was 
a black lamb, appointed to be the sacri- 
fice from which the auguries were to be 
deduced. This lamb, with its head 
turned towards the East, but with its 
feet unbound, was then slain; the 
auguries were determined ; and the rest 
of the animals were slaughtered, certain 
parts of them being offered to the Sun. 
The remainder of their flesh was roasted, 
and divided amongst the worshippers. 
Together with this flesh, the sacred 
bread was eaten by all present, from 
the highest to the lowest. 

The downfall of the Incarian em- 
pire was so rapid that it is super- 
fluous to inquire whether it con- 
tained in itself the seed of perpetuity, 
or whether its. rigid centralization 
would have endured, like that of 
ancient Egypt, the assaults and at- 
trition of centuries, With all his 
material prosperity—paupers were 
unknown in Peru—the Peruvian was 
aslave. He lived, and indeed pros- 
pered, under the twofold despotism 
of Ossar and the Church. His 
sovereign was at once king and pope. 
His lot in life was determined before 
he entered it; he wrought at the 
loom, in his fields, he bought and 
sold in the market, he went on jour- 
neys, he knelt in the temple, he de- 
scended into the tomb, according to 
fixed immutable laws, even such as 
his fathers had obeyed, and the 
founders of his race, whether mortals 
or gods, had made. We cannot 
imagine that a nation so enfettered 
would eventually have distinguished 
itself in any of the higher paths of 
literature, science, or art, but con- 
jecture that this subtle scheme 
of control and co-ordination would 
have slowly relaxed its tension, have 
corrupted at the core, have crumbled 
away, and sunk into the unhonoured 
slumber that awaited the Asiatic 
despotisms of the Old Continent, 
For such a system, as the following 
passage from Mr. Helps’s pages in- 
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dicates, evinces a high order of civi- 
lization, but contains in it no germ 
of development. 


The central Government received in- 
formation of every kind; and, doubt- 
less, directed everything that was to be 
done. Moreover, as nothing which con- 
cerned his subjects was beneath the 
cognizance of the Inca, regulations had 
to be made for all those things which, 
in other countries, are matters of famil 
or municipal administration. The mi- 
nuteness of these regulations may be 
judged of by the fact that the law in 
avour of the sick and maimed required 
that they should be invited two or three 
times a month to the public feasts, ‘in 
order that, in the general joy, they 
might partly forget their own miserable 
estate.’ 


It is but just to place side by side 
with this delicacy of humanity that 
characterized Peruvian legislation, the 
interfering tiresomeness of inspection 
which also was a fruit of the Inca’s 
paternal rule. In an edict, which 
nearly followed the thoughtful law above 
referred to in favour of the sick and 
maimed, it is ordained that occupations 
should be provided for young children, 
even so young as five years of age, suit- 
able to their years and their strength: 
and it is also ordained that the Peruvians 
should throw open their doors at dinner 
and at supper time, in order that the 
royal officers might have free ingress, to 
inspect the doings of the people under 
their charge. 


We trust that Mr. Helps’s work 
will not remain imperfect, and that 
in successive volumes he will dis- 
play to us the formation of the 

panish Colonial Empire, and the 
gradual withdrawal from its borders, 
or the incorporation within them, of 
the independent Indian races. We 
are sensible, however, that a work so 
learned, thoughtful, and discursive as 
this, cannot be written with the speed 
of a narrative of which the horizon 
is narrower and more defined. Mr. 
Helps has to dig in the mine, as well 
as to reset the already used gems 
that have long been disinterred. 
Therefore, although we shall gladly 
hail each forthcoming volume, we 
shall be content to wait for them, 
assured that in this case delay will 
not be dangerous, but that we shall be 
reeompensed for biding the author’s 
time by accessions of knowledge, 
clearness of insight, and establish- 
ment of truth in whatsoever con- 
cerns the Conquest, Settlement, and 
Administration of Spanish America. 
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PERFUMERY. 


OW do we smell? Ask a child 
the question, and he stares at 
your stupidity, and answers at once 
— With your nose.’ Make the 
same inquiry of a physiologist, and 
ou are told that the sense of smell 
is imparted to the brain through the 
olfactory nerve, which is acted upon 
by particles of odoriferous substances 
that are floating in the atmosphere. 
The man of science is as satisfied 
with his reply as is the child; yet if 
we take a fragrant substance—a 
fragment of musk, for instance—and 
note its weight, and after the lapse 
of days weigh it again, the most 
delicate balance will fail to detect 
the slightest alteration, though at 
every instant, in a thousand different 
directions, innumerable scented 
atoms have been scattered to the 
winds. 

Far be it from us to enter upon a 

hysiological discussion. Grateful 
or the valued sense, we are willing 
to take for granted all that we are 
told upon the subject, while we 
consider some of the curiosities of 
perfumery. 

The origin of perfumery Pliny 
traces to the East ; and his opinion 
is fully borne-out by the inspired 
writers, whose frequent allusions to 
perfumes and aromatics prove the 
very early and extensive employ- 
ment of the luxury by nations in 
whose land flourish the aloe, cinna- 
mon, sandal wood, camphor,nutmeg, 
and cloves; the incense tree which 
it was the sacred privilege of the 
Sabai to gather, the balsam trees, 
the sorrowful nyctenthes which 
pours forth its rich odours in the 
twilight, the Nilica in whose blos- 
soms the bees are said to hum 
themselves to sleep, and the sweet 
Eleaya ;—these, and a forest of 
others, are the property of the East, 
and for ages were disregarded by 
the rest of the world. Homer but 
twice alludes to anything of the sort 
being in use among the Greeks ; and 
centuries after the Jews had been 
commanded to make incense, the 
Athenians were forbidden by Solon 
to use perfumery. Among the 
Lacedemonians, the luxury was 
always discountenanced, and per- 
fumers were expelled the city as 
wasters of oil, upon the same prin- 


ciple that they dismissed all who 
dyed wool because they destroyed 
its whiteness. In Athens the case 
was different: in spite of Solon’s 
prohibition a taste for pesfemery 
grew apace, and its indulgence was 
brought to a higher pitch of refine- 
ment than it has ever enjoyed before 
or since. Though the East supplied 
the Athenians with the most valued 
gums and ointments, they added 
largely to the stock of fragrant 
plants already in use. Pliny, and 
Atheneus, who quotes the work of 
Apollonius, have left accurate ac- 
counts of the ingredients of the 
different perfumes, where they were 
best prepared, and—what is perhaps 
consoling to us just now—how they 
were adulterated. 

The boxes in which the unguents 
were carried were generally made 
of alabaster, highly ornamented, 
and must have formed an expensive 
item in the jeweller’s bill. But if 
we may believe a passage in the 
Setiler of Alexis, even this extrava- 
gance has been exceeded :— 


For he t’ anoint himself 
Dipped not his finger into alabaster, 
The vulgar practice of a former age ; 
But he let fly four doves, with unguents 
drenched, 
Not of one sort, but every bird a perfume 
bore 
Peculiar, and differing from the rest: 
And they hov'ring around us, from their 
heavy wings 
Showered their sweets upon our robes 
and furniture. 
And I—be not too envious, gentlemen— 
I was myself bedewed with violet odours! 


The room in which an entertainment 
was given was always perfumed, 
either by burning incense or sprink- 
ling the furniture with scented 
waters—an unnecessary measure, 
when we consider the lavish manner 
in which the guests were anointed. 
Each portion of the body had its 
appropriate oil or essence. Mint 
was recommended for the arms; 
palm-oil for the jaws and breasts; 
the eyebrows and hair were anointed 
with an unguent extracted from 
marjoram ; the knees and neck with 
the essence of ground ivy. This 
last was beneficial at drinking par- 
ties, as alsowas the perfume obtained 
from roses; the quince yielded an 
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essence suitable to the lethargic and 
dyspeptic; the perfume extracted 
from vine-leaves kept the mind clear, 
and that from white violets was good 
for digestion. 

The fashion of anointing the head 
at banquets is said to have arisen 
from an idea that the heating effects 
of wine would be better borne when 
the head was wet, just as a patient 
who labours under a burning fever 
is relieved by the application of a 
lotion. Aristotle proved that his 
habits of observation had led him to 
a different and truer conclusion, 
when he attributed the frequent oc- 
currence of grey hair to the drying 
nature of the spices employed in the 
unguents. Nor did he stand alone 
in condemning their excessive use. 
It was not without a meaning that 
Sophocles represented Venus, the 
goddess of pleasure, perfumed, and 
looking in a mirror; and Minerva, 
goddess of intellect and virtue, as 
using oil and gymnastic exercises. 
Chrysippus sought in the derivation 
of the word an objection to the 
luxury ; but the attempt was so far- 
fetched as fairly to expose him to 
the satire of an ancient wit, that 
‘if there were no physicians, there 
would be nothing in the world so 
stupid as grammarians.’ 

Socrates disapproved of all per- 
fumes. ‘ There is the same smell,’ 
he said, ‘in a slave and a gentleman, 
when both are perfumed ;’ a remark 
that made little impression upon his 
pupil A&schines, who turned per- 
fumer, fell into debt, and attempted 
to borrow money upon the strength 
of his business. Alexander the 
Great was more attentive to the 
rebuke of his tutor, Leonides, for his 
wasteful expenditure of incense in 
his sacrifices. ‘It would be time 
for him,’ his master told him, ‘ so to 
worship when he had conquered the 
countries that produced the frank- 
incense.’ The king remembered 
the lesson; and when he had taken 
possession of Arabia, he despatched 
acargo of frankincense and myrrh 
to his old tutor. 

From Greece perfumes quickly 
made their way to Rome; and 
although their sale was at first 
strictly prohibited, their employ- 
ment became more and more extra- 
vagant, until even the eagles and 
standards were thought unfit to face 
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the barbarian hosts of Northern 
Europe unless they had been duly 
anointed before battle; and should 
the engagement have proved suc- 
cessful, the ceremony was repeated. 
Such was the demand for the luxury, 
that the chief street of Capua was 
occupied solely by perfumers. The 
incense burnt by _ upon the 
funeral pyre of his wife 
exceeded the annual production of 
spices in Arabia. t a rather 
earlier period, Plautius Plancus, 
when proscribed by the triumvirs, 
was betrayed by his perfumes. His 
place of concealment got wind, and 
discovered him to his pursuers. 

It is time that we leave these 
classic scenes, and devote a few 
minutes to modern perfumery, pass- 
ing over the perfumed gloves and 
fatal caskets prepared by René, the 
chemist, astrologer, and perfumer, 
for the use of his mistress, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. 

Thanks to Stow, we are ac- 
quainted with the exact period at 
which perfumes were introduced 
into England. ‘ Milloners or haber- 
dashers,’ he says, ‘ had not then an 
gloves eerieotd or trimmed wit 
gold or silke; neither could they 
make any costly wash or perfume, 
until about the fifteenth yeere of 
the queen (Elizabeth), the Right 
Honourable Edward de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, came from Italy, and 
brought with him gloves, sweete 
bagges, a perfumed leather jerkin, 
and other pleasant things; and that 
yeere the queene had a pair of per- 
fumed gloves, trimmed only with 
four tuffes, or roses of coloured silk : 
the queene took such pleasure in 
those gloves, that she was pictured 
with those gloves upon her handes, 
and for many yeeres after it was 
called “the Earl of Oxford’s per- 
fume.”’ The old comedies of Eliza- 
beth’s time are full of allusions to 
oils and essences, quintessences, 
pomatums, perfumes, and paint 
white and red. Strutt quotes a 
MS. receipt of this date to make 
the face of a beautiful colour. A 
person desirous of improving his 
complexion was to be placed in a 
bath, that he might perspire freely, 
and afterwards to wash his face 
with wine, and ‘so should he be 
both faire and ruddy.’ The Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who had charge of 
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the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
made an application for an increased 
allowance, on the ground of her 
expensive habit of bathing in wine. 
Generally, elder beauties bathed in 
wine; the young ones were con- 
tented with milk. Milk baths were 
in the height of fashion in Charles 
the Second’s reign. But the attempt 
thus to cheat Time of his wrinkles 
was vain; the would-be fair ones 
were driven in despair to conceal 
what they found it impossible to 
remove, and patches became the 
rage. 

Curious as are the records of the 
indulgence of former ages in cos- 
metics and aromatics, it has cer- 
tainly been reserved for our own 
time to perfect the science of per- 
fumery. Within the laboratory of 
the perfumer, chemistry now holds 
a recognised place, and acres of 
some of the fairest spots in Europe 
and Asia are devoted to the culti- 
vation of flowers whose fragrance 
is no longer wasted on the desert 
air, but preserved for the enjoyment 
of all who choose to purchase it. 
India and Europe consume annually 
150,000 gallons of perfumed spirits. 
One large Continental perfumer 
alone consumes every year 80,0oolbs. 
of orange blossoms, 54,000lbs. of 
rose-leaves, 32,000lbs. of jasmine, 
60,000lbs. of the flowers of the 
acacia farnesiana, besides a large 
amount of lemon, rosemary, lilac, 
tubereuse, and other sweet-smelling 
flowers. England imports nearly 
200,000 lbs. of essential oils, about 
20,000 bottles of eau-de-cologne, 
and an incalculable amount of 
pomatums, soaps, and all the mys- 
terious belongings of a lady’s toilet- 
table. Pliny lamented the enormous 
sums that were withdrawn from 
Rome in exchange for the spices 
and pearls of India and Arabia. The 
indulgence of perfumery amongst 
us increases the revenue £40,000 
@ year. 

The most novel and remarkabie 
feature of the present manufacture 
of perfumes is the establishment of 
flower farms. Flowers indeed have 
taken the place of ambergris, musk, 
civet, and the odoriferous gums, 
which are now only used to give 
stability to the more evanescent 
scents. There are flower farms in 
Europe and Asia, and another is 
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likely to be started in Austratia for 
the cultivation of the wattle, a plant 
of the acacia genus, and resembling 
in odour very powerful violets. 
Practical men bear in mind the 
cheapness of mutton fat (a very 
necessary consideration, the pre- 
mane p of suet being an important 
ranch of the perfumery business), 
and anticipate success. England 
has her flower farm at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, where lavender and pepper- 
mint flourish unrivalled. Roses are 
also cultivated there, but only for 
the se of making rose-water. 
The Sands rose-water, however, is 
far superior ; and for otto of roses 
we are dependent upon India and 
Turkey. The otto obtained from 
roses grown at Ghazepore, in India, 
ined the prize at the Great Exhi- 
ition in 1851. In Turkey, the 
cultivation is chiefly attended to by 
the Christians in the district of the 
Balkan. From that neighbourhood 
are obtained every year, on an 
average, 40,000 ounces of the otto. 
Some idea may be gained of the 
extent of the rose-plantations from 
the fact that 2000 rose-blooms yield 
but one drachm of otto. 

Patchouli, another Eastern plant, 
is said to have been introduced into 
Europe in the following manner :— 
It was observed by the purchasers 
and sellers in Paris of Indian shawls 
that they possessed a peculiar fra- 
grance. It was useless to attempt 
to pass off home-spun goods for the 
genuine article: however admirable 
was the imitation, the fraud was 
immediately detected by the absence 
of the true smell. At last the 
haberdashers discovered the secret : 
the scent was owing to patchouli, 
and the plant which was then first 
imported to aid the deceptions of 
trade, soon became a fashionable 
perfume. 

We may be said to be indebted 
to all parts of the globe for our 
perfumery; but the real garden of 
the perfumer is the south of Europe. 
Grasse and Nice, owing to their 
geographical position, are the prin- 
cipal seats of the art. The violet 
blooms most happily beneath the 
cold shelter of the Alps; while the 
more tender plants, as mignonette 
and orange trees, are cherished by 
the soft breezes of the southern 
coast. 
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It would be useless to enumerate 
the long list of plants whose 
sweetness is introduced into our 
scent-bottles and pommades. It is 
an easier task to mention a few 
of those that we only enjoy in 
their native freshness: honeysuckle, 
sweet-pea, magnolia, sweet-brier, 
clove pink, and wallflower, are the 
most familiar. The essences offered 
for sale under their names are 
imitations, prepared by the mixture 
of other flowers; for so closely 
allied are the odours of flowers that 
one atom of water may produce the 
difference; it is easy therefore to 
conceive how a mixture can be made 
from several odours that shall re- 
semble the perfume of a particular 
flower. The jasmine alone cannot 
be imitated. 

Odours resemble the notes of 
a musical instrument, and blend 
together in different harmonious 
combinatious. Heliotrope, vanilla, 
orange-blossom, and almond, form 
what has been called one octave 
of odours: patchouli, vitivert, and 
sandal-wood form another. The 

erfumer’s skill is exercised in the 
judicious mixture of odours of the 
same octave. Upon this principle 
eau-de-cologne, ess bouquet, and all 
popular mixed perfumes, are pre- 
pared. The effect of mingling 
odours of different octaves is a faint 
and sickly smell. 

The essential oil or otto, upon 
which the fragrance of plants de- 
pends, is in most cases easily ob- 
tained by distilling the flowers with 
water. But the oils of some of our 
most delicious flowers cannot be 
thus obtained. The otto of violets, 
for instance, has never been ex- 
tracted, and that of jasmine is pro- 
cured with such difficulty that it 
possesses a fabulous price, and is 
consequently of no practical use. 

course is then had to another 
method, termed enfleurage. The 
flowers are sprinkled upon purified 
lard, which absorbs the odorous 
principle, and this is afterwards 
extracted by spirit. 

At this point a fresh object of 
attention meets the perfumer. All 
the citrine odours, which form an 
important ingredient in eau-de- 
cologne, the verbena, and lavender, 
require French or grape spirit. 
Jasmine and violet are best pre- 
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served by the English or corn spirit. 

Hence the English-made perfumes 

of these latter flowers are preferred 

on the Continent, although the 

ate are grown on that side the 
hannel. 

It is in the investigation of such 
delicate points as this, and in the 
examination of the composition of 
the different ottos, that chemistry is 
of assistance to the perfumer. In 
these dutiesthe late eminentchemist, 
M. Gerardt, whose early death the 
scientific world have lately had to 
deplore, was for some years en- 
gaged. Farther aid than this 
chemistry does not appear to afford ; 
for the public, according to M. 
Piesse, have been misled by the 
assertion of Dr. Lyon Playfair, that 
the ethers of the organic acids pro- 
eured from all sorts of abominations, 
and extensively used by confec- 
tioners, are turned to account by the 

erfumer. ‘The perfumer,’ says 

{. Piesse, ‘must for the present 
look on these bodies as so man 
lines in the poetry of science nia 
are without practical application to 
his art.’ 

The essence of pine-apple, for 
instance, which is an ether obtained 
from rancid butter, produces, when 
inhaled, irritation of the throat and 
lungs, and violent headache. The 
error which M. Piesse has rectified, 
probably arose from a confusion of 
the terms flavour and odour. 

Having touched upon the most 
peculiar features of modern perfu- 
mery, we shall not enter upon the 
details of the trade. Every one 
will readily allow the skill that must 
be expended upon the fragrant 
compounds, and will have no diffi- 
culty in taking the word of a lead- 
ing perfumer that the manufacture 
is not exempt from the tradesman’s 
vice of adulteration. 

In conclusion, we would inveigh 
against any altempt on the part of 
perfumers or authors to prove that 

erfumery is beneficial to health. 
Te is a luxury, a pleasant and a 
harmless one ; but that disease has 
been warded off by aromatic vinegar, 
or health restored to the dying by 
sprinkling a few drops of the 
‘essence of cedrat’ in the sick 
chamber, we no more believe than 
we do the advice the same writer 
gives to clergymen - public 
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oe ye to sniff a pocket handker- 
chief, soaked in eau-de-cologne, for 
the sake of the invigorating quali- 
ties of the rosemary it contains! 
We have heard of school-girls drink- 
ing eau-de-cologne to make their 
eyes bright, but we attributed the 
stimulating effect to another ingre- 
dient than the rosemary. ‘The 
encouragement of perfumes in the 
sick room is positively mischievous. 
Professor Johnston has pointed out 
that the odour which we dislike is 
overpowered by one more agreeable, 
but it is neither removed nor de- 
stroyed; the invalid continues to 
inhale it in spite of the warning 
given him by his senses of its 
injurious effects. 

In speaking of the harmlessness 
of perfumery, let it be clearly under- 
stood that we allude only to the 
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gratification that is thus afforded 
our sense of smell, we cannot too 
strongly condemn the deleterious 
compounds that find their way, 
unbeknown to fathers and husbands, 
from the shop to the boudoir. Our 
contemporary Punch, like a true 
knight, raised his lance against an 
insidious enemy in the shape of 
belladonna, that promised to do all 
sorts of fine things to ladies’ eyes. 
We in a like spirit would warn 
them against liquid blanc, depila- 
tories, and all the other nastinesses 
with which they may besmear their 
cheeks and arms, thereby blocking 
up the pores of the skin and hinder- 
ing the healthy though insensible 
perspiration, which, shocking as it 
may seem to them, is constantly 
going on, and which cannot be 
checked with impunity. 


AN ESSAY ON CROTCHETS. 


By a Mancuester Man. 


NGLISHMEN seem to have a 
peculiar liking for long words. 

All those terms that have been 
added to our language of late years 
are distinguished by their longitude 
and classical composition. A com- 
pound of three or four Greek words 
is the favourite manufacture. Take 
the substantive ‘idiosyncrasy :’ it 
has a full-mouthed sound about it; 
but it must be interpreted to be 
understood. Is it not more rational 
to speak of men’s crotchets than 
their idiosyncrasies? No permis- 
sion has been so much abused in 
our days as that of Horace for the 
manufacture of words. He allows 
men to mould one now and then, 
with a modest discretion and cau- 
tion ;* but he is addressing poets, 
not vendors of patent leather or 
dealers in marine stores. Would 
he not have stood aghast at the 
term or ?? Would it 
not puzzle a Scaliger or Bentley ? 
It is time, we protest, to put a stop 
to these vile coinages when every 
breeches-maker or blacking-manu- 
facturer invents a compound word 
of six syllables as expressive of his 
wares. Ladies do not wear petti- 


* Ars Poet., 58. 


coats now-a-days, but crinolinas. 
What is their new name for gar- 
ters? Men do not ride on horse- 
back as aforetime—they take eques- 
trian exercise; women are not 
married like their grandmothers— 
they are led to the hymeneal 
altar. A bookseller, forsooth, be- 
comes a bibliopole; and a servant 
is converted into a manciple. Bar- 
bers do not sell tooth-powder and 
shaving-soap as their fathers did, 
but odonto, and dentifrice, and 
rypophagon; hair-wash has passed 
away—it is capillary fluid. Can 
any one tell us what is the meaning 
of ‘diagnosis’ as applicable to dis- 
ease? If it has a signification at 
all, we will guarantee to find half- 
a-dozen Saxon monosyllables ex- 
pressive of the same idea. Medical 
gentlemen, too, talk of phlebotomy : 
we know that it has some connex- 
ion with bloodletting, and, for our 
own part, we always associate the 
term with a night we once spent 
between the sheets, all alive O! in 
an Irish hotel. 
Adxva pe dnpapxdc ric éx Tov 
orpwydrwy.t 


Who would believe that ‘epi- 


+ Arist. Nubes, 37. 
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staxis’ means simply bleeding at the 
nose? Fancy one schoolboy dou- 
bling his fist, and telling another to 
‘look out for epistaxis.’ What is 
meant by that fashionable word, 
‘esthetics?’ We take up the first 
book within reach, and open it at 
random. It is William Words- 
worth, a Biography; by Edwin 
Paxton Hood. Well, what do we 
read? ‘By esthetic biography,’ he 
says, ‘is simply intended a life in 
its ideal attitudes.’* Simply in- 
tended! Did ever mortal man listen 
to such verbiage run mad? What, 
again, are we to understand by the 
words ‘objective’ and ‘subjective,’ 
which every goose with his sham 
metaphysics has now-a-days on his 
lips? These Titanic Gilfillanisms 
will certainly be the death of us. 
O, Immanuel Kant, why didst thou 
not spell thy name with aC? Then 
we read of Peter Winkelhelter, a 
Monograph. Now, Peter, we do 
not doubt, is a very good fellow; 
but what is a ‘monograph?’ Does 
it mean that it was written at a 
sitting? That is scarcely possible, 
seeing that it covers five hundred 
weary pages. Or does it imply that 
the writer of the volume has strictly 
kept himself within the limits of its 
title? But these monographs are 
about anything else than the sub- 
ject proposed—de rebus omnibus et 
quibusdam aliis. 

Again, what a netfull of long 
names has been fished up by that 
natural history in salt water, which 
is now so fashionable! Theologians 
write ponderous volumes which they 
entitle Hermeneutics and Apocalyp- 
tics. Do not the interpreters them- 
selves stand in need of interpreta- 
tion? Politicians do not ‘discuss’ 
subjects in the year of grace 1857: 
they ‘ ventilate’ them. Why should 
men indulge their inventive faculties 
in spoiling a language, unless, as the 
French diplomatist alleged, words 
were made for the concealment of 
ideas? Why not stick to the old 
Saxon of our forefathers? We do 
not talk in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. Our housemaid—to recur to 
the idea with which we started out 
—has odd ways with her, “ee 
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lowers. These we call crotchets ; 
but who ever thinks of talking about 
Susan’s idiosyncrasy P 

The term crotchet is of ancient 
lineage; it is evidently as old as 
music, which is es with crea- 
tion. We never exactly knew what 
was meant by that common expres- 
sion ‘the music of the spheres ;’ 
but we presume that it is a sym- 
phony of worlds, beginning with 
time and still proceeding, and in it 
there must necessarily have been 
many crotchets. The word, there- 
fore, had its birth when ‘ Music, 
heavenly maid, was young.’ It is 
to the plain, prosaic mind, what 
those pleasing aérial notes are that 
strike upon the musician’s ear and 
awake the echoes of fancy in his 
brain. The term is expressive of a 
trifling perversity of thought, from 
which, perhaps, we may infer that 
music has always been allied to a 
slight twist of intellect or temper ; 
after a like musical metaphor we 
speak of persons ‘ giving themselves 
airs.” <A crotchet is a species of 
‘bee in the bonnet’ for the time 
being; and an enthusiastic musician 
has always some sound or other 
buzzing in his ear. 
As a good harper, stricken far in years, 
Into whose cunning hands the gout doth 

fall, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he 


bears, 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all.+ 


It is a good old word with an 
unadulterated ring about it—one 
that Shakspeare found useful, and 
Milton did not disdain. When 
Mrs. Ford said to her husband, 
*’Faith, thou hast some crotchets in 
thy head now,’ what a picture of 
indoor family life does she suggest 
to us. How often had the restless 
gentleman teased his lively lady at 
noonday over their venison pasty! 
How often had he snarled out his 
jealous fancies in the night season, 
while the wicked minx was laughing 
between the frills of her cap at this 
Terentian self-tormentor! ‘ I'll 
earry no crotchets,’ said the valiant 
Peter to the musicians ; ‘I'll ve you; 
I'll fa you; do you note me?’§ 
‘This is but a crotchet of the law, 


in the matter of dusters and fo 


* Pp. 3. 
+ Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 1, 


but that brought against it is 


+ Davies, 
§ Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5. 
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lain Scripture,’ writes the repub- 

ican Milton, in his Treatise on 
Divorce. A fancy against a fact— 
a cobweb against a cart-rope ! 
Burton, in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, mixes up ‘crotchets’ with 
‘new doctrines, paradoxes, figments.” 
The idea conveyed by the word is 
not a ponderous one, if we may 
venture to weigh abstractions ; it is 
rather one of those intellectual 
minims, or quavers, or semiquavers, 
which flit through the mind like an 
agreeable musical movement, and 
titillate the brain into some quaint 
line of thought. 

Looking at crotchets per se, we 
are sometimes inclined to be an- 
noyed at them, as abnormal diver- 

encies in the human economy. 

king at them, however, in their 
final causes, we do not doubt but 
that, like all other phenomena, 
mental and physical, their tendency 
is to the good of the human race as 
awhole. It was once thought that 
comets were travellers at random 
through the universe, and whisked 
along their aérial pathway, scorning 
all principles of motion; but we 
now find that they are subservient 
to laws as fixed as those which 
regulate our planetary system. So 
is it with crotchets. They seem 
sometimes to be unruly as the 
comet, whisking and frisking about 
as wildly and coruscating as 
brightly ; but there is a design and 
a tendency in them, after all, for the 
benefit of society at large. Observe, 
if every man’s flora ran in parallel 
grooves, they might go on smoothly 
and uninterruptedly, indeed; but 
they would soon come to a stand- 
still through sheer want of steam. 
The stoker would fall asleep, the 
water would run out, the coal 
would be wasted, and the train 
that carries us along the railroad 
of life would come to a dead stop 
on some Shap-fell or Salisbury 
Plain where there was neither 
station nor hotel. What on earth 
would become of us if there were 
no such things as crotchets? Life 
would become one Dead Sea—one 
wide, dull, stagnating Pacific Ocean. 
We should all sink into moodiness 
and insipidity ; like the sulky lad 
in the play, we should soon be ‘ sick 
of a aa Reviewers would write 


smooth things. Drowsy authors 
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would be no longer keel-hauled by 
critics with the tooth-ache or the 
bowel-complaint ; political writers 
would lie down in peace, without 
the fear of being W ilson-Crokered 
or Babington-Macaulayed. The 
Times would scarcely stigmatize 
the whole body of the clergy as a set 
of idle, useless drones; it would no 
longer pat these Spurgeons on the 
back with one hand, and with the 
other give aslap on the face to our 
clerical orators in Exeter Hall ; it 
would be consistent, but prosy. 
Lovers would not be able to 
pick a quarrel at any price; the 
race of Mrs. Caudles would be 
extinct—those lively ladies who 
refuse to ‘go to sleep like good 
souls.’ Lord Palmerston and the 
Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli 
would repose in each other’s arms, 
as innocent as the babes in the 
wood, while robin-redbreasts co- 
vered them up, and the nation went 
to ruin. Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
Cornewall Lewis would pledge each 
other in the loving cup, and sing in 
unison ‘ We wont go home till 
morning,’ while the finances of the 
country were sinking into inextri- 


cable confusion. My Lords Car- 
0 


digan and Lucan, Sir John McNeill, 
Colonel Tulloch, and the Staff 
Officer, would join hands, and sing 
with infantine unction, ‘Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite,’ while the 
military service was suffering. The 
two Sheffield blades, Roebuck and 
Hadfield, would lose their fiery 
edge and shut up, while abuses 
were wearing away our much-en- 
during constitution, and dissent 
was flickering like a farthing rush- 
light in its unsavoury socket. In 
short, we should become, one and 
all, so many Rip Van Winkles of 
the Sleepy Hollow. But now 
while we are moving leisurely on, 
and subsiding gradually into drow- 
siness in our respective carriages, 
whiz comes the crotchety idea, 
rushing across at right angles with 
the speed and impetuosity of an 
‘express,’ smashing a few luggage 
vans, rustling up sleepy old gentle- 
men, astonishing timid old ladies, 
and causing all the travellers to 
open their eyes and wonder. Then 
follow lively sallies of indignation 
objurgations on the head of the 
guard—anathemas on the signals— 
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threatenings, loudly e sed, of 
writing to The Times—all of which 
are symptoms of vigorous life. A 
whimsical fancy sometimes sweeps 
over a nation, and stirs it from its 
depths as the hurricane rouses up 
the slumbering ocean. 

Indeed, we have a suspicion that 
if we were to examine the history of 
inventions, discoveries, and benevo- 
lent schemes, we should find that a 
majority of them have had their 
origin directly or indirectly in some 
erotchety idea or crotchety man. 
What was the pursuit of alchemy 
but a crotchet? It was a hallf- 
knavish, half-foolish one, it is true ; 
but it led to certain discoveries 
which we could now-a-days but ill 
spare. While hunting after the 
philosopher's stone and the elixir 
vite, Roger Bacon stumbled upon 
gunpowder. Van Helmont found 
out the properties of gas, Geber 
brought to light many hidden truths 
in chemistry, and Paracelsus dis- 
covered the medicinal quality of 
mercury. Bacon’s system of in- 
ductive philosophy, if we recollect 
aright, was first suggested to him 
Ry some lecture-room badinage ; 

ewton started the theory of gravi- 
tation on the impulse of, a whim; 
and Watt caught his earliest idea of 
the power of steam from observing 
its action on the lid of a tea-kettle. 
Did not some Louis of France turn 
tinker and invent alock? Did not 
Charles V., in his monastic retire- 
ment, indulge his whim for mecha- 
nics, and construct clocks on im- 
yon principles? Did not Edmund 

ckett Denison, Esq., Q.C., design 
and superintend the moulding of 
‘Big Ben,’ whose iron tongue is 
destined to wake our slumbering 
senators, and to strike the weary 
hours through many a pointless 
speech? What but a crotchet 
gy Lord Rosse and the Rey. 

r. Craig to build their leviathan 
telescopes? Is it not a crotchet 
that induces such men as Bruce, 
Audubon, Bellot, Dr. Livingstone, 
and Captain Burton to imperil their 
lives in the exploration of the earth’s 
darkest regions? Was not Howard 
under the influence of a crotchet-—a 
benevolent one, it is true, but a 
crotchet still—as he devoted his life 
to the improvement of our prisons ? 
Was it not a similar estrum that 
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on her noble mission—a mission 
combining the chivalry of the knight 
with the tenderness of the woman? 
And if the term crotchet implies 
something unusual—something dif- 
ferent from ordinary tastes,—what 
but the whim of self-denying humi- 
lity makes her shrink from shoutings 
and speech-makings, while many 
with heroism more equivocal seem 
to swallow their honours whole, and 
like Oliver Twist, to come for a 
second helping ? 

The world at all times has enter- 
tained a strong prejudice against ‘a 
crotchety man.’ The expression is 
stereotyped with a sneer. ‘This, 
however, is not altogether a correct 
mode of thinking. It by no means 
follows that a man of one crotchet 
is a disagreeable fellow. Crotchets 
are many and diverse—some peevish 
and prickly, others amiable and 
pleasing. Now a person who is 
under the influence of one genial 
crotchet may be a right loveable 
character. Who does not sympa- 
thize with Uncle Toby in his sham 
fights and real loves? Our friend, 
however, must not have many 
whimsies, or his fancies will become 
obscured as the eye is dazzled with 
too much glitter of colour or bril- 
lianey of light. The interior of 
such an one’s brain, if it could be 
exhibited, would bear a strong re- 
semblance to the inside of a kaleido- 
scope. But he who is possessed by 
one amiable crotchet may be a de- 
lightful companion, and the more so 
from his peculiar mode of a 
on a given point. All his men 
and moral disorders, it may be, are 
absorbed into the one leading senti- 
ment, and the rest of the system is 
healthy ; just as a boil on any fleshy 
part of the body gathers into one 

int all the unhealthy humours and 
Sodnaee them, for the relief of 
the patient. But in dealing with 
the man of one whim, you must be 
careful how you handle him. He is 
peculiarly sensitive if you stand im 
the sunlight of his leading idea. 
If your friend is determined to 
mount his hobby, let him have his 
ride; if he is inclined to run a muck 
like a mad Indian, or to tilt at a 
windmill likea fanciful knight errant, 
keep out of his way. Urge him on- 
ward in his course, but with caution ; 
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work him on your hook, but mildly, 
as old Izaak Walton would have 
dealt with his fish or his frog. 
After awhile he will exhaust him- 
self, like the knight errant or the 
trout; and he will dismount from 
his hobby-horse one of the mildest 
and most tractable creatures in exist- 
ence. You may lead him with a 
thread. 

We remember a tutor at college 
who was a man of one crotchet— 
kind and amiable, and the very 
best fellow in the world, if you re- 
spected his crotchet. His name was 
Macfarlane ; and the only thing in 
life he hated or resented was to be 
thought a Scotchman. We never 
learned ‘the reason why ;’ but the 
fact was well known. Our con- 
science smites us at the recollection 
of a trick we once played upon the 
good-natured old soul. It was a 
cruel act; but we may as well make 
a clean breast of it. Two or three 
of us one day met in the street a 
hard-faced Scotchman, in a High- 
land dress, performing on the bag- 
pipe. We conducted him to our 
college, brought him to the staircase 
leading to the tutor’s rooms, and 
gave him directions how he was to 
proceed, intimating that he would 
meet with ‘ something to his advan- 
tage.’ In about two minutes after 
we heard voices inside the room in 
altercation ‘ wild and high,’ and ina 
second out rushed the kilted Scotch- 
man with his bagpipe, and the long 
leg and thick shoe of the tutor were 
visible in hot pursuit. ‘The mad 
deevil!’ ejaculated the musician, as 
he tumbled down stairs almost upon 
us, out of breath, in amazement, and 
apparently in pain—‘ The mad deevil 
disains kith and kin!’'—‘ Well,’ we 
asked, ‘how did you goon? What 
did you say ?’—‘I said, sirs, I kent 
weel his auld mither, Mrs. Macfar- 
lane, o’ the Broon Coo i’ Paisley !'— 
after which, it appeared—for we do 
not pretend to give the dialect of 
our acquaintance—he got his rough 
notice of ejectment. 

In our younger days we used to 
stay sometimes with an old uncle 
who was under the influence of a 
single crotchet. He was a clergy- 
man, and a very fine character in 
every way; only you had to permit 
him to enjoy his whim undisturbed. 
Woe to the unfortunate being who 
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stood in his way as he dashed for- 
ward on his hobby! His crotchet 
was, ‘ Brandy and salt.’ It was in 
his estimation a universal specific ; 
inwardly or outwardly applied, it 
had the same healing properties. 
Give it a fair trial, and it was an in- 
fallible remedy for colic, asthma, 
rheumatism, gout, burns, contu- 
sions, lumbago, influenza, erysi- 
pelas, heartburn, indigestion, head- 
ache, consumption, and the other 
ailments to which flesh is heir. 
Our uncle was himself a temperate 
man; but he hated the very name 
of teetotalism, simply because i. 
sons of this order — reviling 
epithets to one ingredient at least in 
his cure-all. He regarded brandy 
as one of those providential gifts for 
which mortal creatures have especial 
reason to be thankful; not so much 
because it makes glad the heart as 
restores the body. He had a great 
objection to medicines generally. 
Parr’s Pills, Holloway’s Ointment, 
Bath Plasters, Pulmonic Wafers, 
Locock’s Decoction, Fluid Mag- 
nesia, Cod-liver Oil, Revalenta 
Arabica, and all such ‘real bless- 
ings,’ he religiously abjured. Epsom 
salts, castor oil, tincture of rhubarb, 
and black draughts he set at nought. 
Physic made easy, in the shape of 
homeopathy, he eschewed. He ig- 
nored the whole library of domestic 
medicine ; he pooh-poohed Doctors 
Buchan and Graham. Next to his 
Bible, he believed in brandy and 
salt. He held a country rectory, 
with a small population; and as re- 
gularly as the autumn came round 
he used to dose his whole parish 
with this infallible mixture. He 
gravely told us that the undertaking, 
though a little troublesome, paid in 
the end, for it warded off all sickness 
till the autumnal season returned. 
The little boys and girls, he said, 
ran away and concealed themselves 
in all manner of secret places when 
they saw him approaching in his 
pastoral visits; but he always caught 
them sooner or later, when he ad- 
ministered to the culprits a double 
dose. Every night he pressed us to 
take a draught of this elixir vite ; 
but our aunt, who was a kindly old 
lady, invariably gave us the brandy 
in one cup and the salt in another, 
so that, as the latter never came into 
solution, we could indulge in the 
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praise of our beverage without any 
qualms of conscience. We won the 
old rector’s heart by an acquiescence 
in his theories; and he invariably 
pronounced, with a sort of oracular 
gravity, that we were destined to 
make a figure in the world—a pre- 
diction yet to be fulfilled.* 

Here and there we meet with 
one who, in defiance of common 
seuse and reason, is actuated by an 
anti-episcopal crotchet: it was so 
with old Lord King; if ever man 
was ‘a good hater,’ he was a good 
bishop-hater. The Dean of York's 
erotchet is a much more pleasing 
one; he maintains in the teeth of 
the whole ‘ British Association for 
the Advancement of Science,’ that 
the sun, the moon, and the earth 
stand still; and we honour the old 
dignitary for the bold avowal of his 
opinions, if not for his scientific 
eonstitution of mind. No less 
chivalrous is the crotchet of Mr. 
Ruskin, who is ready to fight 
against the world in defence of his 
pre-Raphaelitisms. We meet with 
an ingenious fellow now and then 
who, like our old friend Monk- 
barns, is bitten with the maggot of 
antiquarianism, digging Roman re- 
mains out of dilapidated pig-sties, 
tracing Runic pillars in worn-out 
mile-stones, and discovering Druidi- 
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eal relics in broken chimney-pots. 
Another has the crotchet philo- 
logical, hunting back words that 
were coined yesterday in the fac- 
tory to the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Sanscrit. We have a friend whose 
leading, almost only, idea for the 
last twelve months has been the 
construction of his coat-of-arms. 
His father was at one time a butter- 
badger, and his mother took in 
clear-starching ; but the son, having 
been born not only with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, but with a 
whole service of spoons, has now 
several thousands a year, and his 
great object in life is to trace back 
his pedigree, and to rescue from 
oblivion the shield of his ancestors. 
Of his grandfather and great-grand- 
father not a trace remains; but 
taking up the skein at the preceding 
generation, he makes his way easily to 
Charlemagne—his name is Charles- 
worth. He has pestered Sir Some- 
thing Somebody, Garter King-at- 
Arms, almost out of his life for the 
last year. We gave our friend 
mortal offence by requesting him, 
in a kindly spirit, to leave off such 
abstruse researches, and to adopt 
at once ‘ three butter-kegs rampant 
and a clear-starcher’s bow] reversed.” 
That is a less amiable weakness 
we sometimes hear of, which leads 


* When my Lord Derby comes into office it is our intention to apply to him 


for some post combining emolument and distinction. We have done the noble 
éarl some service, and he does not know it. Has he not won immortal fame by 
that joke about the ‘big navvy’ which he levelled at the Duke of Argyll? Is not 
that speech better known than all his more brilliant declamations? Within the 
memory of man the House of Lords has never echoed with such hearty laughter as 
when it was delivered. We heard ‘the big navvy’ shouted out by the under- 
graduates, in the Oxford Theatre, when Lord Derby was installed Chancellor ; . we 
saw the speech, no later than yesterday, quoted in a Foreign Miscellany. Now, 
the joke originated in Fraser, and was not particularly well put in the House of 
Lords, It was our own thunder before we became ‘a Manchester man.’ We 
heard the anecdote from the late Mr. Roby, of Rochdale, who was thoroughly 
conversant with Lancashire manners and dialects. ‘In the neighbourhood of 
Rochdale’—thus runs the genuine narrative-—‘ it happened that a big, hulking 
collier, six feet two in his stockings, had an extremely diminutive wife :— 


Sic visum Veneri; cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 
Sevo mittere cum joco. 


But, what was more singular, it was currently reported that the said little woman, 
being, in country dialect, a spreet, was in the habit of thrashing her husband. 
‘ John,’ said his master to him one day, ‘they really say that your wife beats you. 
Is it true?’ ‘Yoy,’ drawled John, with most provoking coolness. ‘Yoy!’ re- 
sponded the master, with indignation. ‘What do you mean, you lout? A great 
thumping fellow like you, as strong as a steam-engine or an elephant, to let a 
little woman like your wife thrash you!’ ‘Whoy, whoy,’ was the patient answer, 


‘it ple-ases hor, an’ it does me no hort !’—Fraser, January, 1848—‘ The Manu- 
facturing Poor.’ 
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young men of business to dissipate 
ortunes, hardly earned by their 
fathers, in gambling-houses and 
on race-courses, and to ape aristo- 
eracy, like a monkey in a red 
jacket, at Melton Mowbray. Of 
all crotchets that come before us, 
we see none more pitiable than that 
of a young cotton lord deluding 
himself with the idea that he is an 
aristocrat, because he is spending 
his money like a fool. 

_Mr. Robert Owen, at the age of 
eighty-eight, is following his ancient 
whim, and publishing a Millennial 
Gazette in which he bequeaths to 
posterity his life-long schemes for 
regencrating the human race. Sir 
Culling Eardley fancies that the re- 
—— of our species must issue 
rom Exeter Hall and Evangelical 
Alliances. Sir Robert Peel's crotchet 
seems to consist in telling all he 
knows about everything and every- 
body. ‘Extremes beget extremes’ 
may here be understood without a 
metaphor ; for the late Sir Robert, 
who was the most reserved, reticent, 
and self-concentrated of men, be- 
came the father of one who is the 
most open-mouthed, free-tongued, 
and ingenuous of scatter-brains. 

We occasionally see an acknow- 
ledgment from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of a bank-note which 
has been transmitted to him as con- 
science-money. Not long ago, we 
observed that one hundred pounds 
had been sent to him ‘from one who 
had often shot without a licence 
in his youth.’ Had the man been 
addicted to poaching? had it been 
his ‘ delight on a shiny night, in the 
season of the year?’ Then perhaps 
he had taken a game and provision 
shop, and got on in the world. We 
often wonder what kind of a person 
he is who pours his money so reck- 
lessly into Her Majesty's Exchequer. 
We are not aware that we ever met 
with a man who put such a screw 
on his conscience. Is he a Puseyite 
awaking to a sense of the truth? 
Or a Methodist compounding for 
sanding his sugar and watering his 
tobacco? Ora Quaker who abjures 
all compulsory levies whatever? Or 
is the advertisement a deception 
in toto—a mere dodge on the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make the nation believe that our 
taxes are just—a decoy-duck for the 
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slaughter of genuine tax-payers. If, 
however, a bond fide transmitter of 
conscience-money exists, we have a 
notion that he is a crotchety being. 
A person may be all conscience or 
no conscience, either of which condi- 
tions is a dangerous one. We pity 
our friend’s wife; she has a weary 
time with him, nodoubt. My youth- 
ful lady reader, never marry a man 
who, to your knowledge, has sent 
conscience-money to the Chancellor 
of Exchequer, if you value your 
future peace. Better take ourselves, 
an old bachelor subject to periodical 
fits of the gout. He may be, it is 
true, a well-meaning but crotchety 
fellow acting simply on the impulse 
of a freak—a siptnadad animal who 
determines to do like nobody else— 
as unpersuadable as the simpleton 
who adopts the maxim of ‘ every 
man his own doctor,’ and coaxes for 
himself a chronic complaint—as im- 
practicable as he who acts upon the 
principle of ‘ every man his own law- 
yer,’ and leaves a snug lawsuit for his 
descendants tothe fourth generation. 

So far as we Northerns are con- 
cerned, we exhibit muchof this latter 
kind of crotchet. We are energetic, 
combative, pig-headed. We have 
ourselves friends in these manufac- 
turing districts who are never at 
ease except they be in contention. 
Julius Cesar, it is said, would have 
been a good wrestler, if he had 
never led an army: combativeness, 
that is, will find a channel some- 
where for its exercise. Last summer 
we took a trip through the Lake 
districts of Westmoreland. On ar- 
riving at the Braithwaite station, 
our attention was drawn to a despe- 
rate quarrel between an old gentle- 
man with a red face, white whiskers, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, and a 
railway porter. We felt inclined to 
take part with paterfamilias, who 
evidently belonged to the same 
county as ourselves. The day fol- 
lowing we met him at the ferry, 
when he was engaged in a fierce 
encounter with a boatman. The 
next time we saw him was at Newby 
Bridge, when he was in high alter- 
cation with our friend Mr. White 
of the White Swan, who is himself 
somewhat choleric, as befitting an old 
soldier. From the English Lakes 
we went on to those of Scotland, 
and as it happened the old gentle- 
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man and his party took the same 
route as ourselves; and wherever 
we came across them, we found him 
in furious strife with man or woman. 
We heard broad Lancashire in dis- 
cord with shrill Scotch, while his 
wife and two rather pretty daughters 
looked on as if the proceedings were 
of a routine character—quite a mat- 
ter of course. It seemed strange to 
us at the time that old Square-toes 
should indulge in such vagaries 
while he was on a trip of pleasure, and 
the sun was shining, and the birds 
were singing, and lovely scenery 
was around him, and his pockets 
were full of money; but unquestion- 
ably he enjoyed his lively sensations 
after his own fashion. We are ener- 
etic too with our combativeness. 
e must ever be pulling down 
something and building up some- 
thing—it may be an educational 
system, or a church establishment, 
or a commercial theory—and we call 
our measure, by courtesy, a reform. 
We would undertake the three feats 
proposed by Sydney Smith, at a 
minute’s notice, and never doubt of 
suecess. It is the easiest thing in 
the world among us to get up an 
Association for any conceivable pur- 
pose. While your dull Southern is 
gaping, we form a committee, elect a 
chairman, fix on a secretary, call a 
public meeting, and launch our 
scheme instanter. The boat, it may 
be, is tossed about a little, lets in 
water, and soon sinks, but what of 
that?—we forthwith launch another. 
Then if we have nothing else to 
assault, we attack the Pope, just to 
keep our hands in. It is an agree- 
able pastime enough to pelt his 
Holiness ; but it appears sometimes 
to our feeble faculties that there is 
a vast amount of popes in life be- 
sides the old humbug in the Vatican. 
There is a physical combativeness, 
too, in our population. Witness 
the following dialogue :—‘ Well, 
Jack, has’t bin at Rachda Fair ?’— 
*Yoy.” ‘ Has’t foughten ?’—*‘ Yoy.’ 
*Has’t lickt un?’—*‘ Yoy, an’ I've 
= a bit on him,’—pulling out of 
is pocket the fragment of an ear. 
Young Lancashire, moreover, has a 
crotchety penchant for deranging 
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machinery and hearing the smash 
of windows. Not long ago we were 
walking a few steps behind two 
rough-looking Ashton youths, who 
were approaching our city, when we 
heard one say quite seriously to the 
other, as he pointed to a green- 
house in the shape of the Crystal 
Palace,—‘ Aye, loo’ thee, Bill, what 
a gradely nice place to clod a stean 
at!’ 
We have so far treated more 
particularly of the man with one 
crotchet. Some persons, however, 
are made up of whims. Now while 
the man of one crotchet may be an 
agreeable companion, your owner of 
many whims must per se be a de- 
testable fellow. Occasionally it has 
been our lot to forgather with such 
a lump of obliquity. Dr. Collinson, 
late Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and Provost of Queen’s, 
commenced one of his sermons at 
St. Mary’s in a broad north-country 
dialect, as follows:—‘ There is @ 
large class of people in the world 
who take an oblique view of things.” 
This created a titter among the grave 
dons and giddier juniors; for the 
doctor's eyes pointed outwards and 
apparently turned a corner, like the 
horns of a cow of the old English 
breed, and he seemed to be himself 
an apt personation of the species he 
was going to describe. But both 
the doctor and ourselves use the 
term metaphorically ; we speak of 
a class of persons who have a moral 
obliquity of vision. If any object 
whatever be placed before them, 
they see it squinting-wise. It reaches 
their eyes darkened, distorted, and 
twisted into all manner of shapes, 
like a spoiled daguerreotype, or the 
reflection from a splintered looking- 
glass. 

We sometimes wonder what is 
the material composition of a man 
who has many crotchets. He must 
be a conglomeration of snags and 
snarls, of pins and needles, of 
prickles and penknife-points. Alas 
for the wife of his bosom! How 
did she ever consent to take him for 
better and for worse, when the 
only prospect was that it would 
be all worse and no better?* And 


* Not long ago, as we were walking out in the country, we overtook a brisk- 


looking stonemason, who was apparently leaving his work for the day. 
iy. After we had returned his salutation, he 


evening, sir,’ he said, respectfu 


* Good 
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yet you never see such a specimen 
of perversity without a wife. We 
know such an one who is wearin 
his fourth—the Bluebeard! Where 
could his wooing be done? Not 
under the milk-white hawthorn, 
while the warm breeze was playing 
around, perfumed with the scent of 
wild flowers. It must have taken 
= in a wilderness of thorns and 

riers and nettles, when the snow 
was on the ground, and an east wind 
was blowing. Alas, we say, for 
the wife of his bosom! You would 
no more think of embracing such a 
creature than you would of peas 
a porcupine, or nursing a hedgehog, 
or stroking a Scotch thistle. 

Wedo not think that your genuine 
snaggy fellow belongs to any class 
in particular; he is found more or 
less in all sects and societies. <A 
good specimen might be selected 
fromamong Radical Dissenters. The 
very principles of the party consist 
in opposition to constituted autho- 
rity, and no doubt these are carried 
out into all the details of life. Your 
Radical Dissenter, we are assured, 
never lets his crotchets lie idle, as 
his wife and children and maid-of- 
all-work can testify; but he comes 
out pre-eminently at a vestry meet- 
ing. With what acid sanctimonious- 
ness does he demand a poll when 
the church-rate is passed. With 
what spiritual unction does he con- 
demn our ecclesiastical system, root 
and branch, as despotic, unjust, and 
destructive of souls! But we find 
this angularity sometimes in the 
High Tory churchman as well; he 
often regards his dissenting foe as 
not a whit better than a rebel to 
religion and his country—as a man 
who, out of pure love of railing, 
indulges in the cheap luxury of 
abusing the church a the clergy. 
Indeed, it may be affirmed as a 
general principle, that they who 
adopt views in opposite extremes on 
any given subject are men of similar 
characteristics. Depend upon it, 
the Stagyrite had some foundation 
for his theory, that every virtue was 
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a mean between two vices. Still 
the character of the thorough] 

crotchety man is found among all 
classes and ranks of society. 
Wherever you turn in life you meet 
with this species of cur, snarling and 
snapping at every decent man’s 
trousers. He is now, suppose, 
sitting in committee, and the resolu- 
tion to be passed is, that two and 
two make four. There seems to be 
a general unanimity on the subject. 
One gentleman, remarkable for his 
caution, has certainly wished to try 
the problem on the duodecimal 
principle. Another, who has the 
reputation of being a great logician, 
has argued the point at some length, 
and with much fairness. But all 
appear to be agreed that two and 
two make four. The chairman is 
on the point of putting the motion, 
when up jumps Mr. Jaggerson: he 
has reserved himself for a great 
effort. Two and two make four, 
gentlemen! Can anything be more 
absurd than to affirm this as a 
general rule? It is contrary to 
Scripture — downright infidelity! 
He thanks Providence that he has 
now been married eight years to his 
dear wife, Johanna—he had kicked 
her only the evening before—and 
did not Scripture say that they two 
were one flesh? Then, he had two 
darling children—he had sent them 
to bed without their supper, for no 
reason whatever, before he came to 
the meeting. "Would any man say, 
in the case of himself, his wife and 
family, that two and two were four ? 
He now turns his asperity on his 
fellow-committeemen. His friend, 
Mr. Gripeall—he is supposed to 
lend out money at a usurious rate 
of interest—makes two and two into 
twenty ; then leaving the arithmeti- 
cal question he launches out into 
bitter inuendoes and provoking 
allusions which may apply to some 
who are present, and many who are 
absent ; and sitting down in a state 
of pious perspiration, he declares 
that his conscience will not allow 
him to remain longer a member of a 





added—‘ But mayhap you don’t remember me?’ ‘Why, no,’ I answered ; a 


cannot exactly call to mind where we have met.’ 
concern we had in his wedding about seven or eight years before. 
continued, ‘it was a case of better and worse, was it not ?’ 


said. ‘Then how has it turned out? 


You have given it a fair trial.’ 


He then reminded me of some 
‘Well,’ we 
* Aye, to be sure,’ he 
‘Why,’ he 


replied, meditatively, ‘as near as I can think, it’s bin abaat hafe an’ hafe!’ Is 


the ‘hafe an’ hafe’ a fair average ? 
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committee which can affirm that two 
and two make four. Now, what 
annoys us most with the genus 
Jaggerson is, that the impostors are 
ever talking of their conscience—a 
property about which they know as 
much as a man born blind does of 
neutral tint. If a highwayman 
comes up to you with a revolver 
and demands your purse, why, you 
do not love the man, seriall, ut 
there is an honest dishonesty about 
him after all. He makes no pre- 
tence to superior sanctity. He does 
not take high moral ground with 
you. He wants to finger your purse, 
and have done with the business, 
and so he tells you. But of your 
snivelling wretch, whoisever pinning 
a sham conscience on his sleeve, 
while he is robbing a neighbour of 
what is more valuable than his purse 
—your vile hypocrite who is conceal- 
ing hateful lies under texts of Scrip- 
ture, and cowardly slanders under a 
love of the Decalogue, why, we say 
nothing. Carlyle would say— 
squelch him. And yet, is it not 
illustrative of the Englishman’s 
peaceable nature? That kind of 
man will often snarl through seventy 
years, and die in his bed unkicked. 
The great problem of the day is, 
how to dispose of our convicts. This 
ticket-of-leave system is beginning 
to arouse the reflective powers of 
the nation. Mr. Lobbersley looks 
every evening to the priming of his 
old flint and steel blunderbuss, which 
has been laid up in ordinary since 
the expected invasion of Bonaparte ; 
Mrs. Lobbersley sleeps with one 


eye - ; and the Misses Lobbers- 


ley shriek out if a cat squalls on 
the housetop at midnight, and rush 
into the room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lobbersley in their night-dresses. 
Then these gentry of the garotte- 
school respect neither person nor 
place. Not long ago a friend of 
ours, an alderman, who devotes his 
time to the good of his fellow-citi- 
zens, was taking what is called a 
‘promiscuous walk’ at night-fall, 
when his eye rested on a spot that 
seemed somewhat darker than it 
ought to have been. « Being a mem- 
ber of the Works Improvement 
Committee, he takes a survey of 
the place, and in the spirit of a 
patriot determines on setting down 
two lamps and widening the parapet 
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there, when three men rush from 
beneath the shadow of an adjacent 
building, and without saying ‘by 
your leave,’ whip a handkerchief 
round his mouth, thrust a knee 
against the lowest of his spinal 
vertebra, rob him of his watch and 
urse, and, like unfeeling scoundrels, 
eave him lying on the scene of his 
good intentions with every breath 
of air pumped out of his body. We 
lately saw an account of an income- 
tax collector having been garotted : 
for him we have no anxiety—he was 
= for it. But it is altogether 
ifferent with a benevolent alder- 
man. The question therefore, is, 
What are we to do with our con- 
victs? Surely we must not turn 
them loose on society to break into 
houses, crack skulls, and garotte 
aldermen and tax-collectors accord- 
ing totheir own merry fancy. Even 
a tax-collector is a human being. 
But a parallel problem more con- 
cerns usnow. Whatcould be done 
with our crotchety men? those, we 
mean, who are made up of splinters ? 
A friend of ours who has seen some- 
thing of the world, invariably lays 
down one recipe for their manage- 
ment; and that is, a sound ash- 
planting. But it is unchristian, 
some one replies. He takes the 
following line of argument: Un- 
christian! nothing of the kind; it 
is in the truest spirit of Christianity. 
It is an exhibition of your affection 
for the man because you wish to 
beat the foul fiend out of him. Do 
you impugn the Christianity of the 
Primitive Methodists when they 
batter a poor wretch black and blue, 
under the impression that they 
are driving the devil out of him? 
Handle, then, your supple twig 
briskly, and do not listen to any ar- 
gument from Mr. Scrags—at least, 
take the wind out of him first, and 
argue with him afterwards. The 
favourite trick of such an one is to 
put the grossest insult on another, 
and immediately to adopt the pious 
dodge, and harangue upon the ini- 
quity of retaliation. His notions of 
forgiveness, like the Irishman’s sys- 
tem of reciprocity, are all on one 
side. Thus he claims a free warren 
of abuse, and makes one act of 
injustice but a stepping-stone to 
another. Is it not then a Christian 
act to restrain him with a walking- 
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stick? How often has that self- 
same man inflicted cruel wrong upon 
another P wantonly wounded his 
neighbour’s feelings, and created 
misery in families? and he has done 
all, to hear his own statement, in 
love. Therefore ash-plant him in 
love. Do we not, over and over 
again, hear religious controversi- 
alists—men who must act on Chris- 
tian principles—heaping the foulest 
obloguy on each other's opinions 
and practices, and all in the spirit 
of love? Therefore ash-plant Mr. 
Snarley-you in love, and do it 
smartly. 

Hitherto we have considered 
erotchets in reference to indi- 
viduals only ; had we space at our 
disposal, we might enlarge with 
benefit to the community on what 
may be termed class crotchets. Men 
are frequently drawn onward in 
packs by the scent of some whim- 
sica] project. A wild thought soon 
becomes a watchword. 

Turn to the domain of politics— 
Peace associations, peace con- 
gresses, peace prophecies, dazzle us 
one moment, and the roar of cannon 
deafens us the next. We wish well 
to friends Cobden and Bright; but 
they have not lately shown them- 
selves to be either prophets or 
practical men. The Repeal of the 
Corn-Law, however, serves them 
well—it is as effectual as Caleb 
Balderstone’s fire at Wolf’s Crag. 
After their first success they fan- 
cied that they had a mission to 
reform the world, and they have 
accordingly ever since shot their 
arrows out of mortal sight. They 
have propounded sentiments more 
appropriate for the millennial age 
than for the days of mills and ma- 
chinery. They remind us of Count 
de Cabra, in Washington Irving’s 
Conquest of Granada, who on one 
occasion was lucky enough to take 
King Boabdil el Chico, and who 
could not be content till he had 
attempted the capture of another 
monarch, when unfortunately he 
was taken by surprise, and unmer- 
cifully peppered. Kings are not 
caught every day. Then, lo! we 
see, marching along the street, a 
crowd of people in procession, with 
banners bearing such inscriptions 
as ‘The Maine Liquor Law,’ ‘ The 
United Kingdom Alliance for the 
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Suppression of Traffic in Intoxicating 
Drinks.’ We love to see our fellow- 
creatures amusing themselves on a 
sunshiny day; but if men and 
women determine not to get drunk, 
why make so much row and bother 
about it? Why not keep sober 
and say nothing on the matter? 
Why flap your teetotal banners in 
the face of your neighbours? You 
mean well, no doubt; but do not 
turn good intentions into a mockery 
by endeavouring to introduce the 
Maine Liquor Law into England. 
Much may be done towards pro- 
moting sobriety; but why lose your 
penny in hand by grasping at the 
moon P 

But a parliamentary election is 
perhaps the most effectual hotbed 
for the growth and development of 
political crotchets. In the full belief 
that ‘the proper study of mankind 
is man,’ we attended a crotchet-exhi- 
bition at our last general election. 
The large hall is densely crowded ; 
the candidatestands on the platform, 
supported by his friends ; his speech 
has been made, and he is now ready 
to answer any questions. ‘ Would 
the honourable gentleman give us 
his opinion on the Maynooth grant?’ 
asks a person in the body of the 
room, with a black muzzle and hair 
closely cropped. Mr. Smoothison 
perceives at once that he is standing 
on unsafe ground; he begins to feel 
his way cautiously, like the boy on 
the ice, who is trying how near he 
can approach the board marked 
‘dangerous.’ He goes back to the 
time of Pitt, confuses, mystifies, and 
wearies, till another elector in his 
impatience shouts out— What is 
= 3 sir, of the duty on 
eather?’ ‘There's nothing like it,’ 
responds a wag from a corner ; and 
the candidate, wishing to escape 
from the Maynooth question, de- 
clares boldly that ‘the duty on so 
useful a commodity ought to be 
reduced.’ ‘The Sunday bands?’ 
shouts one; ‘secular education ?’ 
cries another; ‘the duty on tea?’ 
roars a third; ‘the income tax?’ vo- 
ciferates a fourth; ‘the Jews?’ 
halloos afifth;,‘taxes on knowledge?’ 
demands a sixth; ‘you'll not have 
much to pay, at any rate,’ chimes in 
the wag from the corner. Now 
while Mr. Smoothison was felici- 
tating himself on the evident fact 
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that his opponents were smashing 
their oudkee one against the other, 
a grisly-headed, long-faced, fierce- 
looking fustian cutter, who from his 
sonorous voice was evidently a 
ranting preacher, asks him for his 
sentiments on the extension of the 
suffrage and the ballot. Mr. 
Smoothison then begins his reply by 
admitting ‘the difficulty that sur- 
rounds the two questions ;’ he 
argues and haw-haws all around 
them; he talks about the intellec- 
tual development of the people. 
‘Intellectle development!’ wheezes 
a very fat man who was puffing in 
the crowd; ‘I’m blowed if either 
queen or parliament develope me!’ 
*Thou’re too lusty already, Jem,’ 
retorted the wag. ‘Three cheers 
for Smoothing-iron and old Pam,’ 
bellowed a blacksmith with a grimy 
face—‘ hurrah!’ Mr. Smoothison 
bowed graciously, and smiled 
blandly ; and amidst the cloud of 
opinions, jests, and cheers, the 
honourable member in embryo es- 
caped like a Homeric hero. In the 
British Banner of the following day 
it was reported that he had won 
all hearts. 

We scarcely dare venture into 
the region of religious and eccle- 
siastical crotchets. What a strange 
phase of the human mind, for in- 
stance, is exhibited in Mormonism ! 
and yet the whim is evidently gre- 
garious. Are men attracted to this 
system of belief by the bait of many 
wives? The San Francisco Herald 
lately informed us that the Legisla- 
ture of the Utah territory consisted of 
forty men, and that the aggregate of 
their wives was four hundred and 
eighteen ; that the President of the 
Council had fifty-seven, and that 
one member of the Government, who 
was a cripple and almost blind, had 
nineteen for his comfort. But in 
making a plurality of wives the 
attraction, we opine that it is ‘ dis- 
tance which lends enchantment to 
the view.’ We address you, kind 
reader, as the husband of one wife. 
Do you not find her quite enough 
to be fairly manageable? Yes, it 
must be woman—that telerrima 
causa belli—who originates many 
of these delusions. Look at the 
Agapemone, the abode of love, the 
scene of mental and moral affinities, 
where ladies and gentlemen have 
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their games of hockey, and ride out 
together in carriages and four! 

hata host of crotchets, too, do we 
meet with in the religious world, of a 
less offensive character! The Non- 
conformist weeps over Church 
idolatries and Church-rates; the 
Papist over heretics and un- 
believers ; the Evangelical over the 
advances of real Popery and coun- 
terfeit Popery ; and the Tractarian 
over the removal of his wax candles 
and evergreen crosses. 

Social crotchets, too, are legion. 
What strange fancies are observable 
in civilized communities on ques- 
tions of dress! We think the New 
Zealander somewhat quaint in his 
apparel ; the lady wie leontilies on 
the coast of Africa may seem rather 
scantily clad. Butsuch exhibitions 
as these are not more ludicrous than 
the costumes we sometimes see in 
the streets of civilized London and 
Paris. Why blow up ladies like 
bladders or balloons? Ifthe human 
form were by nature distorted and 
misshapen, this concealment of the 
real figure might be reasonable ; 
but on what principles consistent 
with sanity ladies involve their 
graceful proportions in hoops that 
are fitter for herring-casks, and in 
petticoats inflated lke a macintosh 
cushion, it is impossible to say. If 
your little daughter wishes to deco- 
rate her doll in a fanciful way, very 
well; if you determine to dress u 
_ monkey in a red jacket an 

lue trousers, we have nothing to 
say against it. But that the divine 
image of a rational creature should 
be without sense or shame made 
the mere framework for bags of 
wind and hoops of whalebone, is an 
idea fitter for a chimpanzee than a 
human being. ‘Seest thou not 
what a deformed thief this fashion 
is?’ ‘Where do the fashions come 
from ?’ we have heard of a child 
asking its father. ‘From London, 
dear.” ‘And where do they get 
them from at London?’ ‘From 
Paris, my child.’ ‘And where do 
they get them from at Paris?’ 
‘Well, from the devil, I think.’ 
We agree with papa, if ugliness is 
any proof of their paternity. 

That was a shocking socialcrotehet 
which many wives had some two 
centuries ago, for dismissing their 
husbands by a slow poison. We 
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trust that the oriens of La Spara, 
Tophania, and Madame de Brin- 
villiers have been lost to the world. 
In our manufacturing towns, how- 
ever, we have doses of ‘ quietness’ 
wrapped in twopenny parcels, and 
sold over the druggist’s counter as 
a matter of course. It is not many 
months since a wife at Rochdale 
administered such a dose of this 
powder to her husband, that she 
gave him his quietus for good. It 
is only intended, so far as we under- 
stand, to subdue an uproarious hus- 
band when he is tipsy. It is a 
quality much esteemed at home 
among the female part of our oe 
lation, when a man is ‘ quiet in his 
drink.’ ‘ Aye,’ a woman said to me 
not long ago, in excuse for her 
father, ‘ he takes his drop o’ drink, I 
know, but he’s always quiet with it.’ 
‘Well, how does . amuse him- 
self?’ ‘He does nothing but sit in 
the corner, and sing the ‘* Old Hun- 
dredth” and the “British Grena- 
diers.”’ The father was a pensioner; 
he had been one of the forlorn hope 
at Badajoz, and had fought in every 
main battle through the Peninsular 
campaigns; and yet, we grieve to 
say it, he valued his honours at a 
lower rate than a pot of beer: when 
the Queen visited Manchester, 
we redeemed his medal with twelve 
clasps from the pawnshop. 
Commercial crotchets, again, 
abound. What was Law’s Mis- 
sissippi scheme but acrotchet? So 
with our own South Sea bubble, 
and the thousand wild projects that 
gathered round it. Nor were our 
railway whimsies of a later date 
either more rational or moral. We 
never, for our own part, held any 
shares but once. A friend of ours, 
then on the velvet cushion of rail- 
way prosperity, and rolling in his 
splendid equipage—now a porter at 
a union workhouse—came up, and 
told us in his bland patronizing way, 
that he had some ‘pet shares’ to 
dispose of, but only to his particular 
friends. ‘Take some, my dear 
fellow, and consider yourself in 
luck.” We paid two pounds ten 
a-piece for thirty shares in the 
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Bamboozleton Junction, as a depo- 
sit; we subsequently paid the same 
sum on a call; after which we never 
heard a word of Bamboozleton or 
its junction. We verily believe 
that there is no such place in 
existence. 

A word of advice at parting, kind 
reader, as beseemeth a moral essay. 
Try to find out what is your indie 
vidual crotchet ; there are few men 
without some peculiarity of thought 
or temperament. It is not, how- 
ever, so easy for them to discover 
it. That ywoh ceavrdv of the Greek 
sage is a problem few solve in life. 
The most fanciful blockhead in a 
Town Council does not know that 
he is an ass. The most unmanage- 
able donkey in the House of Com- 
mons imagines himself to be the 
most easy, compliant being alive. 
The veriest chatterer in that baby 
Parliament called Convocation, is 
Sir Oracle, in his own estimation. 
The teetotaller, or the vegetarian, 
or the Particular Baptist, who con- 
demns to the limbo of fools or re- 

robates all that do not swear by 
uis individual crotchet, is totally 
ignorant that he is passing con- 
demnation on himself. The man 
who gives a couple of hundred 
pounds for a scarce flower or a 
Cochin China fowl, does not sup- 
pose that he has a crotchet in his 
composition. That ‘giftie’ of ‘sce- 
ing ourselves as others see us,’ is a 
rare qualification. Still, try, as 
the lady cook says, to catch your 
crotchet; and then turn it to account. 
It will be your making or marring, 
according to the channel into which 
it is guided. Nil desperandum: 
never say die. Macte virtute, puer: 
‘go where glory waits thee.’ 1s not 
our schoolfellow, Goosey Gripeall, 
now a millionaire, a member of 
Parliament, and within sight of a 
peerage? Is not our old acquaint- 
ance, Bob Bounce, a secretary or 
under-secretary in some department 
of her Majesty’s Government? Is 
not that college dunce, Jabez Lea- 
therhead, a popular preacher, and 
next on the Premier's list for a 
bishopric P 

R. L. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM. 


WHatsver hope remains of 
the final achievement of Italian 
independence, rests certainly upon 
the small but gallant kingdom of 
Piedmont. If the prospects of Italy 
have brightened since 1848, it is 
because Piedmont has proved that 
constitutional liberty is not only 
possible there, but that few people 
are capable of making a more intel- 
ligent use of it, and that the practical 
good sense and patient hope of the 
great body of the middle and higher 
classes are able to keep in check the 
wild views and hasty projects of the 
so-called Mazzinian party. The 
distinguished men of all parties 
throughout Italy now point to her 
as the leaderof Italian independence. 

It needs but a glance at the map, 
to see how the independence of 
Italy rests upon the existence of a 
strong military Italian State in the 
north. The kingdom of Naples, 
however governed, could never form 
a bulwark against foreign encroach- 
ments, or do more than supply a 
contingent for the common defence. 
The great wars of Italy have always 
been carried on at the foot of the 
Alps, in the valley of the Po. 
Frederic the Great well observed, 
‘the princes of Savoy are kings in 
virtue of their position;’ but this 
only because they succeeded in over- 
coming the perils of their position. 
All European history since the 
beginning of the fifteenth century 
has shown, to use the words of 
Sismondi, that ‘small States must 
either become large States or perish.’ 
The personal character of her rulers 
and the valour of the people they 
governed, have secured fur Piedmont 
the former fate, though she assumed 
but slowly such proportions as to 
form a necessary element of the 
European system. As no country 
adheres with greater tenacity than 
Italy to traditional feelings and 
maxims, as in no country the present 
is more closely connected with the 
past, it will be instructive to trace 
some of the steps by which the 
kingdom of Sardinia has arrived at 
its present elevation. The history 
of Piedmont was for more than 
seven centuries the history of the 
House of Savoy. 

Looking at the princes of this 
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house as men, comparing their 
annals with the annals of contem- 
porary European princes at any 
— of their history, we cannot 

ut confess that they gain by the 
comparison. If we confront them 
with the Italian princes around 
them, they stand immeasurably 
superior. No doubt in early days 
many were rough and violent, some 
were cruel; in later days, when 
kings practised diplomacy for them- 
selves, their sagacity sometimes de- 
generated into craftiness ; they may 
always have lacked the polish and 
refinement of the ruling houses in 
Eastern and Southern italy; but 
they were possessed of robuster 
virtues, of courage and manliness. 
At all events, they cannot be charged 
with those atrocities and mean- 
nesses, those treacheries and mur- 
ders, which blot the escutcheons of 
the Houses of Visconti and Este, of 
the Scaligers and Ezzelines; which 
disgraced the Angiovin kings of 
Naples, and the senators of Venice. 
Of what other line of Italian princes 
can it be said, that no member of it 
gained his throne or lost his life by 
violence or poison? of what other 
European State can it be said, that 
the blood of its citizens was never 
shed in dynastic contests? This 
helps, no doubt, very much to ac- 
count for the attachment of the 
people to their princes, and the 
conservatism which characterizes 
the nation. Or look at the princes 
of the House of Savoy as states- 
men. We cannot, with the ex- 
ception of Emmanuel Philibert, 
point to any in the long line of 
their princes who were in advance 
of their age; but they were most of 
them in advance of their subjects. 
On the other hand, they were 
careful in observing the progress 
of other States, and sagacious in 
learning from their errors as well 
as their improvements; and there- 
fore they unconsciously prepared 
the soil for constitutional liberty, 
where others exhausted it. Great 
was the difficulty of the problem 
which they had to work out, and 
which, by courage, sagacity, and 
perseverance, they have to a great 
extent accomplished. Step by step, 
out of provinces separated by lofty 
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mountains, and full of the most dis- 
cordant elements, they have con- 
solidated a small kingdom in the 
most exposed of Europe, on 
the frontier of the most eagerly 
coveted portion of the globe. The 
present condition of Piedmont shows 
that in this work of consolidation 
they have not extinguished any 
individual form of life; their aris- 
tocracy still survives, and many 
members of it are doing their 
work nobly as leaders under the 
new Constitution; the municipal 
element, which appeared at one 
time to be lost, has come up again 
strong and vigorous, but now sub- 
ordinated to the higher interests of 
the State and nation. Of course, 
we do not mean to say that these 
—— were working consciously 
or any other end than that of in- 
creasing the extent and the pro- 
eperity of their dominions; mdeed, 

eir strength and success seem 
very much to have arisen from the 
fact, that they did not look too far 
forward, that they understood the 
times, and shaped their course ac- 
— to the exigencies of them, 
manfully taking the step which lay 


next to them, and doing the duty 


of the day.* 

The House of Savoy has always 
known how to make its value felt. 
The history of the race from the 
first illustrates this assertion. Um- 
berto Biancamano, the founder of 
the house, raised himself to power 
by the aid he rendered the Emperor 
ent II. in securing the inherit- 
ance of the kingdom of Burgundy. 
This sovereignty was of course 
very limited in its nature—a mere 
ay over a number of barons and 

ishops, and presidency inthe council 
which administered justice in the 
country. But his descendants soon 
contrived, by courage and address, to 
augment their authority. They ex- 
tended their ientoinutl marriage ; 
entered into friendly relations with 
some of the cities of the plains; 
eonceded privileges to those districts 
subject to them which were growing 
strong enough to take them for 
themselves ; concluded treaties with 
the princes whose territories had 
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access to the Mediterranean, and 
thus gave the cities under their own 
protection the advantages of com- 
merce beyond the seas. 

But the ind and commerce of 
the towns gained them such moral 
and material power, that they soon 
began to outgrow this tutelage, and 
even to draw into their circle the 
minor nobles who were harassed 
by their more powerful neighbours. 

rom their own habits of command 
and the military spirit of their re- 
tainers, these nobles rendered good 
service to the cities, and soon made 
them independent of the greater 
barons. The House of Savoy, how- 
ever, kept up a good understanding 
with many of them, showed itself 
clever in profiting by the discords 
which soon arose between the nobles 
and the commoners within the cities, 
interposing in favour now of one 
party, now of another; and at last 
obtained grants of the lordship of 
many. 

From the position of their do- 
minions, embracing the principal 
passes in the Alps then practicable, 
the Great and Little St. Bernard, 
and the Mont Cenis, the princes 
of Savoy were exposed to difficulties 
beyond what beset the other great 
vassals of the Empire; for these 
i were crossed not only by the 

mperor, but by every conqueror 
whose ambitious views led him to 
the shores of Italy. These very 
difficulties, however, kept them on 
the alert, rendered their movements 
more decided, and their poliey more 
carefully adapted to the events of 
the time. hat a small State had 
most to dread, especially at the times 
we are approaching, was lest its more 
powerful neighbours should ee 
to divide it between them. “This 
the House of Savoy avoided by 
never remaining neutral. Their 
policy was to make themselves 
useful to one or other of their 
more powerful neighbours, and 
thus to grow stronger under 
their shelter. For instance, when 
the Roman Empire could give real 
influence and support, Thomas I., 
who is regarded as one of the 
founders of the monarchy, by ren- 


* It was this characteristic policy of the House of Savoy which General 
Durando urged upon the Chamber ef Deputies, in his famous speech on the alliance 


with France and 


ngland during the Crimean contest. 
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dering services to the Emperor, 
obtained from him the post of Vicar 
Imperial, a dignity which he was 
able to turn to excellent account. 
Nor did their position as vicars 
of the Emperor alienate them alto- 
gether from the good graces of 
the Pope; for they contrived always 
to keep some way of reconciliation 
open with that party whose interests 
they were for the time opposing. 

t appears to have been a recog- 
nised maxim in this family to keep 
themselves continually before the 
eyes of the world—to be ready to 
dare and endure when the times de- 
manded it. In the age of chivalry, 
they signalized themselves by chi- 
valrous deeds. It could hardly have 
been the desire of territorial aggran- 
dizement that carried princes of 
Savoy to make war in Flanders and 
Apulia and the East; that induced 
one of them to fit out a fleet at 
Venice (as they possessed as yet no 
seaport of their own) to succour the 
Emperor of the Greeks. And yet 
the character they there gained for 
valour and wisdom and generosity 
did tend to consolidate and extend 
their dominion. It was just at this 
time that they acquired the greatest 
increase of power in Piedmont, that 
many cities, renouncing their de- 
pendence on the House of Anjou, 
voluntarily offered themselves to 
the Prince of Savoy. Even such 
important States as Venice and 
Genoa, which had long carried on 
a destructive warfare, submitted 
their differences to Amedeus VL, 
who showed the interest that he 
took in the welfare of Italy by 
mediating between them, with as 
much earnestness as skill, after the 
battle of Chioggia. Encouraged 
by the progress they were making 
in Italy, and the prestige they 
were gaining,—seeing, moreover, 
that it was hopeless to extend 
their power on the side of France 
and Switzerland—the House of 
Savoy began at this time to adopt a 
more directly Italian policy, which 
7 have followed ever since. 

ut the turning- point in the 
history of this part of Italy is 
the reign of Emmanuel Philibert 
During that critical commencement 
of the sixteenth century, the House 
of Savoy was represented first by 
minors, then for fifty years by an 
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incapable prince. When Em- 
manuel Philibert sueceeded in 
1553» his dominions were occupied 
either by the French, his enemies, 
or the Imperialists, his allies. Him- 
selfa distinguished commanderin the 
Spanish army, he beat the French 
in the famous battle of St. Quentin, 
and on the peace of Chateau Cam- 
bresis in 1559, his ancient dominions 
were restored to him nominally, 
though he could not altogether get 
rid of the strangers for some years. 
He then lonet himself as great a 
statesman as he had previously 
roved himself a general; if, at 
east, we are content to judge him 
according to the times in which he 
lived, and not to impute it to him 
as shortsightedness that he did 
not follow a policy which it took 
two centuries on more to teach the 
greater part of Kurope. 

The larger uhessdies had now 
consolidated themselves, and were 
seeking for furtherextension. Em- 
manuel Philibert at once per- 
ceived that without a national army 
he could not maintain his position 
as an independent prince; that 
between two great Powers like 
France on the one hand and Spain 
on the other, he could not hold his 
own unless his people became a 
military people. His words were, 
‘It is necessary to establish a 
regular army, which shall always be 
ready and prepared for whatever 
event may happen, that we may not 
live at hazard, Dut use every honest 
art within our power to maintain 
peace and avoid war!’ The people 
from their naturally robust cha- 
racter, and their organization under 
a number of small feudal barons, 
were as weil calculated to make 
good soldiers as ever were the Ma- 
cedonians, to whom indeed they 
bore a considerable resemblance. 
Since this time the princes of the 
House of Savoy, whether they were 
personally warlike or not, have 
maintained a standing army, large 
for the size and resources of the 
country; and by so doing have 
secured a refuge for whatever inde- 
pendent Italian life and spirit re- 
mained. This necessity has deter- 
mined in many ways the internal de- 
velopment of this part of Italy. The 
standing army, for instance, soon led 
to a monarchy upon the - type.. 
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It cannot be denied that the 
realm of Savoy obtained at the end 
of the fourteenth century greater 
solidity, and even made an approxi- 
mation to a kind of political liberty, 
by adopting the practice—already in 
vogue for more than a century in 
England and other countries in 
Europe—of admitting assemblies of 
the three estates to a certain share 
in the government. In the first 
times of the monarchy, when it was 
altogether feudal, the only coun- 
cillors of the Sovereign, the repre- 
sentatives of recognised interests, 
were the barons and the prelates ; 
for there was little chance of a law 
being executed or a_ prohibition 
observed, if they had not been 
parties to its enactment. In the 
thirteenth century, when the 
monarchy was in a great measure 
relieved from the trammels of the 
feudal system, and the great lords 
were in some degree humbled, we 
find both nobles and non-nobles 
consulted in the formation of laws. 
But true assemblies of the third 
estates do not appear to have been 
usual in Piedmont until 1391, during 
the minority of Amedeus VIII. 
Then we find not only the proceres 
but the deputies of the cities sum- 
moned to discuss public business 
under the name of. patriots. It is 
evident, however, that this could 
searcely be called a representative 
assembly, though it might have 
furnished the germ of one, as it 
actually didin England. The people 
of the towns were no doubt re- 
resented by their deputies; but 

y whom were the people of the 
country represented? Certainly not 
by the barons, who taxed them 
and fleeced them: nor by the de- 
puties of the towns, of which the 
greater number of them did not 
enjoy the franchise. Just as little 
were the lower clergy represented 
by the prelates. 

. Moreover, the privilege of having 
a spokesman in the States General 


was so lightly esteemed, that many of 


the smaller communities were quite 
indifferent to it, and declined send- 
ing one on account of the expense : 
so that the assemblies were never 
numerous, except at a crisis which 
stirred the national spirit. 

This indifference arose no doubt 
partly from the fact that their collec- 
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tive functions werevery limited; the 
chief reason, indeed, for which they 
were convoked by the Prince—for 
they could not assemble of them- 
selves—was to consent to extra- 
ordinary taxes, and to distribute 
the payment of them amongst the 
different provinces and according 
to the different classes. Still, when 
the States began to meet frequently 
for this purpose, reforms were dis- 
cussed and urged upon the Sove- 
reign ; the members of this assembly 
acquired the sense of belonging toa 
body, and were toa certain extent 
emancipated from local prejudices 
and jealousies ; so that their meeting 
served to deepen the feeling of 
nationality. More than once the 
States of Piedmont strongly ex- 
hibited their fidelity to their Prince 
when in misfortune, expressing their 
determination to serve him and no 
other, and taxing themselves to 
raise troops for the defence of the 
country. 

But two generations of foreign 
occupation and oppression wasted 
the national spirit. During the 
wars in North Italy between the 
Emperor Charles V. and Francis 
I., the most influential personages 
had become either French or 
Spanish in sentiment, instead of 
being Piedmontese, Savoyard, or 
Italian: Emmanuel Philibert himself 
was almost the only one in whom 
the feeling of national independence 
survived, and he therefore found it 
impossible under the circumstances 
of. the times to make use of the 
States. 

It was a time when whatever 
representative institutions remained 
were either disappearing or losing 
their importance; when the exe- 
cutive power needed all the strength 
iteould gather; when princes had not 
learnt that their principal vigour 
Jay in the freedom of the people 
whom they governed; when, indeed, 
the experiments in popular govern- 
ment which had been made in Italy 
were far from encouraging. It is not 
then surprising, that when Emma- 
nuel Philibert—a victorious general, 
accustomed to command—convoked 
the States General at Chambery, 
desirous of their assistance in re- 
organizing his States, and found 
them an obstacle to his well-con- 
sidered plans, he dissolved them, 
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and never convoked them again. 
The very fact that they so readily 
submitted to be shelved, shows that 
they were not equal to the work 
required of them. 

ut if he thus rendered his power 
as Duke absolute, we cannot deny 
that he, and indeed many of his suc- 
cessors, exercised it wisely and, on 
the whole, impartially. When Em- 
manuel Philibert came to the throne, 
he found the country poor, weak, 
divided, corrupted ; the finances in 
disorder—the people ignorant—in- 
dustry destroyed—the feeling of 
nationality extinct. He left it one 
of the best ordered and strongest of 
monarchies: he instituted famous 
schools—protected the fine arts— 
invited learned Italians to settle in 
his dominions—introduced mechani- 
cal appliances—protected industrial 
enterprise — established a model 
farm — introduced or at all events 
promoted, the growth of silk—or- 
ganized a navy as well as the army 
already mentioned—restored the 
finances. Having learned that great 
abuses existed in the administration 
of the law, he ordered that all civil 
and criminal processes should be 
written in Italian and made as 
plain as possible. 

The following sketch of this re- 
markable man, drawn by the Vene- 
tian ambassador at his court, is very 
interesting :— 

He always negotiates walking or 
standing; he lies very little in bed ; 
he speaks few words, but those are 
full of pith. He is all muscle, with 
little flesh, and has in his eyes, and 
in all the motions of his body, a grace 
which is something more than human. 
In all his actions he has a wonderful 
gravity and dignity, and seems verily 
to have been born to rule. He speaks 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, and 
Flemish so well that he seems to have 
been born amongst them. He receives 
all petitions with his own hand, desiring 
that justice should be administered to 
rich and poor alike. He lays the 
greatest stress upon his word, and has 
often told me that, rather than fail of 
his word, he would lose his life and his 
States. At table, he has read aloud to 
him summaries of history, in which he 
takes the greatest delight, (in my time 
the Ethics of Aristotle were being read 
to him); he then retires to work at 
artillery, models of fortresses, etc., with 
first-rate workmen, whom he employs. 
He seems to be born for everything, to 
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understand everything, and to speak of 
everything as if it were in his peculiar 
line. He takes pleasure in the society 
of learned men, and always reasons with 
them. In Germany he is reckoned a 
German, from being connected with the 
House of Saxony; by the Portuguese, a 
Portuguese on account of his mother ; 
amongst Frenchmen, a Frenchman, 
from old and new relationships, But 
he is an Italian, and will always have 
himself so considered. His Highness 
always speaks with peculiar affection of 
the liberties of the Lucchese, because 
they preserve so much love and con- 
cord, 

His son, Charles Emmanuel L., 
succeeding to a throne which his 
father Silsisenaiieedad by wise in- 
ternal administration, and provided 
with all that was needful for carry- 
ing on war, ‘aspired to be the Alex- 
ander of that Philip.’ 

It does not fall in with our pur- 
pose to speak of his variousambitious 
schemes. ILe would probably have 
established a more lasting fame if he 
had at first confined his aims to his 
own side of the Alps. Hus policy 
was in later years altogether an 
Italian policy. The desire to forma 
strong monarchy in the north of 
Italy, led him to exchange some of 
his ancient provinces on the French 
side of the Alps with the Italian 
srovinces of Saluzzo, which the 
F rench had held for many years. 
Henry IV. of France, who, after 
ordering his own kingdom, was bent 
upon organizing Europe against the 

reponderance of the two Austrian 
ps encouraged him in his 
schemes of Italian aggrandizement ; 
and perhaps, if the dagger of the 
assassin had not cut short the 
life of the former, the seventeenth 
century might have seen the 
Dukes of Savoy Kings of the Lom- 
bards. 

Charles Emmanuel’s great merit 
was, that he completed the work of 
Emmanuel Philibert in restoring 
the sentiment of nationality—ex- 
alting, indeed, the love of inde- 

endence almost into a_ passion. 
Ttaly, from one end to the other, 
resounded with his praises when 
alone he defied the mighty Spanish 
monarchy, the hated tyranny which 
then oppressed her, and kept her 
armies in check during a war of four 
years. . 
A small State like that of Pied- 
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mont was, we have already re- 
marked, in the greatest danger when 
the leading Powers on each side of 
her were agreed—at least, so long as 
she stood alone. Hence, after the 
peace established between France 
and Spain, in 1626, Charles Em- 
manuel endeavoured to establish a 
league between all the Italian 

rinces, with the Pope as its presi- 

ent. Unfortunately, Urban VIII. 
would not at that time listen to the 
proposal of an Italian confederation; 
though he seems to have been 
jealous of the predominance of 
foreigners. 

The impetuosity of Charles Em- 
manuel’s character would not suffer 
him to carry out the traditional 
policy of the House of Savoy as re- 
garded its more powerful neigh- 
bours ; but his son, likewise a brave 
soldier and a good general, returned 
to it; ‘for,’ as says one of the his- 
torians of the dynasty, ‘ whilst he 
sided with France, he did not do 
the Spaniards all the harm he might. 
He even kept up intercourse with 
them, by means of the Bishop of 
Alba; and thus succeeded in pre- 
venting either one or the other 
foreign party from obtaining any 
decided influence in Italy.’ 

However, during the two minori- 
ties which occupied so large a por- 
tion of the seventeenth century, 
France helda preponderance in Pied- 
mont—the source of much corrup- 
tion, division, and misery. Itwas not 
till 1690 that Victor Amedeus II. 
shook it off. Entering into an 
alliance with Austria, he declared 
war against Louis XIV.; but find- 
ing that his dominions suffered as 
much by his allies as his enemies, 
and fearful lest the former should 
become too powerful and oppress 
his States in their turn, after many 
secret negotiations he concluded 
peace with France on advantageous 
terms, recovering the important 
town of Pinervlo from the French, 
and the still more important pass 
of the Mont Genévre; whilst at 
the same time he was treated, not 
asa vassal whose contingent is 
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demanded, but as an ally whose 
aid is sought and rewarded. 

In 1713 he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that not one acre of Italian 

ound was left in the hands of the 
‘rench, and not one pass by which 
their troops could invade Italy. And 
this was perhaps more important for 
the stability of the Piedmontese 
kingdom (for its Sovereign now bore 
the regal title) than the acquisition 
of Sicily, or Sardinia. 

The reign of Charles Emmanuel 
III. contains a passage of foreign 
policy very characteristic of the 
Savoy nly So long as the 
Austrian Emperor, master of Naples 
and Lombardy, boasted in that 
strength, and treated the smaller 
States with arrogance, the King of 
Sardinia inclined to the French 
alliance ; and at last declared, in the 
war of the Polish succession, against 
Austria.* But when, on the death 
of the Emperor Charles VI., and 
the accession of Maria Theresa, the 
very existence of the Austrian empire 
seemed to be endangered, Charles 
Emmanuel soon perceived that 
the annihilation of Austria would 
result in the destruction of Savoy, 
because no barrier would then 
exist against the ambition of France. 
He therefore entered into alliance 
with Austria; but introduced into 
the treaty a proviso, unique in its 
character, and consecrating, as it 
were, the principle of mutability, on 
which his predecessors had always 
acted. It declared that he aio 
detach himself from the alliance 
and confederate with the enemies 
of Austria, on giving two months’ 
notice—a thing frequently done 
without any proviso, never before so 
frankly and naively claimed as a 
right. This mutability of counsel 
on the part of Savoy was, in fact, 
one condition of her existence. To 
help to raise upa strong Power was 
to establish for herself a master; to 
side with the weaker party was to 
secure its triumph for a time, and 
gain some reward for herself—a 
reward which the strong would feel 
no need of promising, or at all 


* The words of his manifesto show that he considered himself, what Urban VIII. 
called the first who bore his name, the defender of the liberties of Italy :—‘ The 
proceedings of the Court of Vienna have made the King feel that she purposes by 
his ruin to destroy the liberty of Italy, of which the Some of Savoy has always 


been the firmest bulwark.’ 
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events of paying. It is plain that 
nothing but the military prestige of 
the Piedmontese could render such a 
course successful, and that nothing 
but success could make it respected ; 
the conquerors of Guastalla and the 
Col de |’Assiette, the armies that 
with unbroken spirit had kept at 
bay forty thousand Spaniards before 
Asti, could afford to adopt it. 

But we must turn to the consider- 
ation of some of those points of 
internal economy that tended to 
strengthen and consolidate the State. 
However imperfect and arbitrary 
the measures of reform adopted by 
the monarchs of the House of Savoy, 
we can trace a rough justice in their 
dealings. If taxes were heavy, 
they were levied with far more 
attempt at impartiality than else- 
where.* Emmanuel Philibert, find- 
ing the heavy tax on salt a great 
burden on the poor, substituted 
for it a tax to be distributed among 
the different communes, which be- 
came a permanent land and house 
tax. 

His son attempted to equalize the 
public burdens, but the wars in 
which he engaged left him no 
eer. ‘an the differences 
of tenure, of customs, &c., it was a 
most difficult work to assess them 
at all fairly. Many claimed im- 
munity ; under corrupt administra- 
tions, many purchased it, to the 
detriment of the public treasury. 
The whole ecclesiastical body re- 
sisted most stoutly the taxation of 
their demesnes ; but, in spite of the 
use of their spiritual arms, were 
obliged to submit. The able and 
ambitious Victor Amedeus II. com- 
pleted this good work, in spite of the 
ao of the privileged classes. 

fore he abdicated the throne, all 
the estates in Piedmont without dis- 
tinction of tenure were subjected to 
an impartial land-tax, assessed under 
a general valuation (now under 
course of revision), which likewise 
furnished the materials for levying 
all local burdens on the communes, 
such as those for schools and the 
expense of administration. 

is son and successor, Charles 
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Emmanuel III., distinguished him- 
self by his endeavours to reconcile 
the conflicting wishes of the different 
orders of society, and to purify the 
administration of justice. We are 
told that his nobles complained of 
the number of commoners whom he 
promoted to public posts; whilst the 
suitors in the courts of law marvelled 
at the conduct of a king who so far 
distrusted his own judgment and so 
far honoured the judicial servants of 
the Crown, as to refuse granting an 
briefs of dispensation from their 
sentences, unless after consultation 
with the judges themselves. 

At the same time, we must admit 
that in his reforms he was far behind 
those which were being introduced 
into Lombardy and Tuscany. The 

hilosophical theories which were 

eginning to tell there, were scarcely 
known in Piedmont, and in general 
culture she was far behind the rest 
of Italy and Western Europe. The 
atmosphere of the Court of Turin 
lay so heavy on the brighter spirits 
of the age, that such men as Alfieri, 
Lagrange, Denina, and Berthollet 
were fain to seek a more congenial 
air on the banks of the Arno and 
the Seine, at Berlin and at Milan. 

The Piedmontese partake more 
than any people in Italy of the 
northern character. Their fancy is 
less active, their judgment more 
sober, than that of the southerns; 
there is more gravity in their 
manners, more constancy in their 
attachments, more steadfastness in 
their convictions. Monarch and 
people were well fitted to each 
other. No people for centuries 
were more justly proud of their 
loyalty. However hardly they may 
occasionally have been pressed, we 
do not read of insurrections in 
Savoy or in Piedmont, like those 
against the Spanish governors of 
Milan and of Naples. 

When Louis XIV. in 1690 en- 
deavoured to excite an insurrection 
in Piedmont, he found it quite im- 
practicable. On the other hand, 
the ple of Turin rose, all love 
and loyalty, one day in 1611, against 
the French, when a report was 


_* Thus in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, under Spanish rule, the sum 
raised annually by the Government amounted to 14,400,000 ducats, of whiea the 
barons contributed no more than 268,000; and the clergy, it is probable, not a 


much larger proportion, 
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— that they had slain Charles 
mmanuel I. Yet he was a prince 
who more than any other wearied 
the Jand with wars, and with taxes 
to carry them on ;* but then he had 
a Saluzzo from the French, 

e had founded a compect Italian 
State, adopted an Italian policy, and 
secured solid honour for his country. 
The union thus subsisting between 
the prince and his subjects had its 
ground in the fact that they were 
engaged in a common cause. It was 
not the cause of political liberty ; 
but it was one which, when gross 
injustice on the part of the rulers 
has not alienated their subjects, 
affects still more powerfully the 
heart and imagination of a robust 
and unpolished people—the cause 
of national independence. They 
saw that national resources were 
expended on national objects. What 
comparison between the burdens of 
the 8 earain which, though ex- 
cessive, remained in the country, 
and the forty millions sterling 
which, according to Botta, were in 
thirteen years drained from the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies? And 
for what? To supply the extrava- 
gance of the Spaniards, to enrich 
foreign courtiers and their mis- 
tresses. 

We have already remarked a 
certain vitality and permanence in 
two of the elements of the Sub- 
alpine State—the monarch and the 
people. The same may be said of 
the aristocracy. They have never 
been entirely exhausted, either per- 
sonally or socially. This proceeded 
partly from their relation to the 
towns, so destructive to the aristo- 
cratic element in other parts of 
Italy. The political life of the 
Piedmontese cities never developed 
itself with that activity which was 
so remarkable in the cities of the 
other provinces. This arose in part 
from the inferior vivacity of the 
people, but more from the fact that 
they were kept in check by the 
powerful counts and marquises 
whose territories extended every- 
where around them. Even the 
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most energetic of them did not seek 
to gain strength so often by self- 
dependence and internal organiza- 
tion, as by placing themselves under 
the protection of the bishops, who, 
either from a or interest, 
were generally disposed to make 
common cause with them. But 
we may find also another reason. 
From the scattered notices which 
we possess of these Piedmontese 
towns, it appears that the noble part 
of the population had a separate 
organization from the people; but 
whatever ane existed be- 
tween the nobles and the people, 
the nobles themselves were not or- 
a in opposite parties, as we 
now was the case both at Milan 
and Florence. A difference of race 
seems to lie at the bottom of the 
dissension there existing. Villani 
tells us that at Florence the parties. 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines were 
originally limited to the nobility: 
and Niebuhr believes that this 
schism was much older than the 
time of the Suabian empire; that 
it took its rise from the times of the 
Emperor Otho, and proceeded from 
the encroachments of the newly- 
settled German upon the old Lom- 
bard gentes. It is certain that the 
great gentes who came from Ger- 
many, were originally all Ghibellines. 
Now these German gentes were 
—— principally in Tuscany and 
magna. The nobles of the towns 
in the north, as well as the great 
landholders (the progenitors of very 
many of the nobles of the present 
day), were almost exclusively Lom- 
bard. The consequence of this was, 
that the nobles held more closely 
together, and the people never at- 
tained to such power as to be able 
to deal with them as the Romans 
did with their aristocracy, when 
they chose Brancaleone for their 
senator; or as Giano della Bella 
dealt with the Florentine nobles; 
or as the democracy dealt with the 
nobles of Siena, who were violently 
disfranchised in 1283. 
Much of the vigour of Pied- 
montese life may be traced to this 


* So heavy were the burdens on the land, that in some cases they exceeded the 
income, so that the proprietors actually abandoned their estates rather than lay 
out labour upon them. And yet this king was so beloved, not only by his soldiers, 
but by his subjects, that when he spoke of his intention to defend his States and 
the ancient independence of his people, and to go to the frontiers and expose his. 
life, he found the people as ready as himself for acts of self-sacrifice, 
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cause. The nobles and other per- 
sons of the higher orders retained 
the same position which they had 
always held in the cities, and were 
thus prepared to form a bulwark 
for the community against the en- 
croachments of the Sovereign, and 
to make better terms with him when 
obliged to yield to his power or to 
submit to his protection. 

In the Lombard and Tuscan cities 
the dissensions which had preceded 
their overthrow removed all partial 
privileges and all distinctions of 
rank, and in most places laid the 
body of the nobles at the feet of the 
third estate; by this means weaken- 
ing all orders of the community, and 
generating that spiritless apathy 
with which the subjects of the Ita- 
lian principalities submitted to the 
rule of their several despots. In 
fact, the jealousy which reigned in 
the free cities towards every one who 
rose into any importance, and con- 
stantly resulting in his expulsion, if 
he was not strong enough or daring 
enough to seize the whole power, 
had the effect of draining off the best 
and wisest and most energetic of the 
community. To use a homely com- 
parison, it was a continual throwing 
away the cream, and at last leaving 
the skim milk alone behind. Dante 
and Macchiavelli both attribute the 
diminution of the power of the com- 
munity in general, and particularly 
the destruction of the military force, 
to the continual expulsion of the 
nobles. Florence, for instance, by 
this process exchanged her military 
aristocracy for a commercial one, 
more civilized and accomplished no 
doubt, but the final effect was that 
she paid for mercenary soldiers in- 
stead of training her own ; that for 
three centuries she never had a 
national army, and hence was ever 
ready to fall into the hands of some 
neighbouring nobleman or vigorous 
citizen or condottiero. The Pied- 
montese cities were saved from this. 
They retained at all events the 
materials out of which national 
pain might be formed; they 

ad not violently cast out any of its 
elements. They retained the men 
who formed the leaders in the only 
genuine Italian armies that were 
seen from the siege of Florence, in 
1530, till the wars of Napoleon. 

ere, therefore, and nowhere else, 
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was the stronghold of Italian inde- 
pendence. It was only under the 
cogent argument of a common dan- 

er that the cities would confederate. 

ven after the battle of Legnano 
they were each for making separate 
terms with Frederic. Municipal 
selfishness extinguished the feeling 
of a common nationality. We can- 
not therefore help feeling that, when 
the larger countries of Europe began 
to consolidate themselves into mo- 
narchies, and then to enlarge their 
dominions at the expense of the 
smaller States around them, it was 
a blessing for Italy (as her republics 
could not stand by themselves, and 
form States at all, and would not 
stand back to back), that in the 
north-west corner, at a point of 
great strategical importance, a truly 
Italian kingdom, under a line of 
ancient Italian princes, established 
itself even on the wreck of com- 
munal liberties. Nothing certainly 
can be more striking than the con- 
trast which Piedmont, tranquil at 
home and honoured abroad, from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, pre- 
sented, to the internal feebleness and 
foreign insignificance of the neigh- 
bouring States. 

This condition of the aristocracy 
affected both their own character, 
and the views with which the 
were regarded by the people. tt 
is only in activity, by work of some 
kind, that any aristocracy can really 
establish or maintain itself. In 
losing its participation in the 
labours of the State, it loses its 
power, it ceases to be an aristocracy, 
and becomes a class. So was it in all 
the Italian provinces under foreign 
occupation. From camps and 
councils, where in former ages they 
had gained their rank, the Italian 
nobility passed to the idle and dis- 
solute life of courts, whose policy it 
was to corrupt them, to degrade 
them, to make them forget their 
nation and their calling. They all 
too easily contented themselves 
with their position. Deprived of 
power, they consoled themselves 
with empty privileges. Scorned by 
their foreign masters, they made up 
for it by haughtiness and injustice 
to their inferiors in rank ; shut out 
from the sphere of honourable 
action, they gave themselves up to 
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spending or making money; de- 
qusanens themselves, they reposed 
on the laurels of their ancestors. 
It was not so in Piedmont. It is 
true that here likewise the nobility 
had retained little political power 
since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but then they had a field 
for honourable emulation in the 
wars by which they defended and 
extended the territory of their 
princes. It is true that aristo- 
cratic prejudices had here (where 
feudal laws and customs were more 
deeply rooted than anywhere except 
Sicily) a field peculiarly fvedeaite 
to their canals though the Sove- 
reigns were always bent on restrict- 
ing the feudal rights in relation to 
the commons as well as to the 
Crown: but the barons retained 
their military spirit along with the 
seignorial rights; they communi- 
cated this spirit to the people ; and 
men will bear even arrogance from 
the hands of their nobles, so long as 
those nobles prove themselves to be 
their leaders indeed in the defence 
of their common country. It was 
during the French preponderance 
(1630-1690), and especially during 
the peace which succeeded the wars 
of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, that the popular indigna- 
tion rose highest against the aristo- 
cracy. These, stripped of most of 
their exemptions by the strong will 
of Victor Amedeus II. and Charles 
Emmanuel III., still retained many 
empty privileges, more galling than 
crushing; the consequence was, 
that the haughty bearing on the 
part of the upper ranks was met by 
a sullen defiance on that of the 
multitude, and a mutual distrust 
grew up amongst all classes. This 
essentially sieery people were 
7 alienated from the 
nobility by the promotion of ineffi- 
cient officers to the highest ranks 
in the army, simply on account of 
their birth ; whilst at the same time, 
the forces were raised to an unrea- 
sonable size at the cost of an 
oppressive taxation, and all this done 
by a king who preferred the pa- 
rade to the battle-field. This will 
partly account for the readiness 
with which the le of Savoy and 
afterwards of Bice mont welcomed 
the invaders at the commencement 


of the French Revolution. They 
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felt these indignities as men can 
feel them whose minds have not 
been broken by foreign occupation, 
not unmanned by a decrepit civili- 
zation, not exhausted by intestine 
dissensions. Greatly indeed are 
Mazzini and his followers mistaken 
in supposing that the more a people 
are oppressed, the more ready they 
will be to rise and shake off their 
chains. This may hold of a people 
just emerging from the state of 
savage life, in whom there is much 
unwrought material; it may hold 
ofa people who have fallen under 
some sudden stroke of tyrannical 
poe but not of one that has 
ived for generations under even a 
mild slavery. Such a people may 
rise when an opportunity occurs, or 
when they are smarting under some 
aggravation of their misery, but it 
will only be an insurrection, not a 
revolution. For that, more mutual 
confidence, more manhood exer- 
cised in hopeful self-restraint, more 
home virtue, is required than can 
be found amongst such a mass. It 
was not, then, surprising that that 
part of Italy, which had for so 
many ages valued and defended its 
national independence, should have 
listened eagerly to those promises 
of political liberty with which the 
French armies crossed the Alps. 
The minds of thinking men had 
long been exercised on the — 
of political reforms, though their 
writings had been directed rather 
to the abolition of the privileges of 
the aristoeracy and the extinction 
of feudal rights, than to the limita- 
tion of monarchical power and 
representative institutions. To this 
extent many absolute princes had 
followed out their ideas—Joseph 
and Leopold, for instance, in Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany ; and the same 
policy had been adopted, though 
more timidly, in Naples and Pied- 
mont. But the abolition of class 
privileges is a real advantage to 
a State only when they are all 
abolished, and when equal laws take 
the place of arbitrary power ; other- 
wise it tends rather to the omnipo- 
tence of the State than the liberty 
of the people. Educated men could 
not help seeing that this must rest 
either upon theabolitionor limitation 
ofthe monarchical power. The former 
expedient could not startle those 
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whose proudest recollections were 
connected with the republics of the 
middle ages ; whilst the latter was 
recommended by the experience of 
England. Savoy, from its proximity 
to France and Switzerland, into 
whose territories men of the lower 
classes were continually wandering, 
inclined to extreme opinions; 
Piedmont was rather discontented 
than democratic. Liberal opinions 
were here principally confined to 
the professional and commercial 
classes, the inhabitants of the 
towns; the nobility were naturally, 
with few exceptions, opposed to 
them; and the common people, 
especially in the rural districts, were 
too ignorant to understand much 
of the merits of the matter. Like 
the peasantry of Lombardy in 1848, 
they were generally content to bear 
burdens with which they were ac- 
quainted, rather than run the risk 
of incurring new ones. In this 
temper, as well as in blind submis- 
sion to authority, they were en- 
couraged by the clergy, to whom 
the common people of Piedmont 
had always yielded unlimited reve- 
rence in spiritual things, partly 
perhaps because one fruitful source 
of division in temporal matters had 
been obviated by the abolition of 
the tithe on land.* 

The clergy, strong from their 
organization and spiritual power, 
were against any change in the 
institutions of States, both from 
the dread of encouraging the spirit 
of inquiry, and from fear lest their 
own possessions should be cur- 
tailed. Still there was a consider- 
able class to whose convictions 
it would have been well if their 
kings had given heed; but these, 
always behind the age, and now 
behind the public opinion of their 
own subjects, more bigoted than 
ever in their religion, more super- 
Stitious than ever in their reve- 
Tence to the Church, even while 
they sought to limit its sphere as 
regarded the State, determined to 
meet the storm, rather than to make 
= concessions. 

Ve know full well that the storm 


then gathering in Europe ended in 


CS ees 


Napoleon's Kingdom of Italy, 


sweeping away for a time the Sar- 
dinian mu y, and casting it, with 
some of its nobility, on the shores of 
the island from which it derives its 
name. We also know well how the 
blessings which many a generous 
and patriotic spirit expected for 
Italy from the French Revolution 
were fulfilled :—‘ Years of bloodshed, 
plunder, and oppression proved how 
equally insincere were French Re- 
ublicans, Austrian Legitimists, and 
onapartist generals.’ Many were 
the iinliens (says Farini, in his 
History of Italy since 1814) who 
dreamed that amidst such convul- 
sions of society the long-desired 
union of their nation might be 
effected, and greeted the kingdom 
of Italy, founded upon Napoleon’s 
conquest, as the emer and 
perhaps the instrument of their 
success. These dreams were empty 
—these hopes delusive; but the 
empire of Napoleon having fallen, 
and the kingdom of Italy with it, 
the traces of it still remained :— 


The administration of justice had been 
improved during this period ; not only 
had the last relics of feudalism com- 
pletely disappeared, but the people were 
reinforced by civil equality; all the 
privileges of the nobility and the eccle- 
siastical order had been destroyed; new 
roads opened through inaccessible crags ; 
public instruction restored and amplified ; 
knowledge diffused ; administration cor- 
rected ; the wealth of the nation in- 
creased by new branches of industry ; 
the military spirit revived; Italian 
armies created. These, fighting for 
France and Napoleon, made their ap- 
prenticeship in war, and gave an earnest 
of that Italian glory without which all 
other Italian vaunts are barren, and I 
would even say disgraceful—I mean the 
glory of Italian independence. The 
people will never be able to feel all its 
worth, and long for it with full desire, 
until they are strong enough in martial 
spirit and practised enough in arms to 
defend their own honour. That blood 
of Italians shed so lavishly in Napoleon’s 
wars restored, did not debilitate, Italy, 
because she was thus weaned from her 
morbid pusillanimity, and inspired with 
the desire to shed it in the achievement 
of her own liberty; for which reason I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that in pre- 
paring the way for our national destinies, 


* The communities generally bought it up by giving to the clergy land in 
exchange, and the revenues of the secular ecclesiastics are derived solely from the 
produce of such estates, added to the ordinary dues of their office. 
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these wars under Napoleon were of more 
avail than would have been fifty years 
of refined peace, of Leopold’s caresses, 
or Joseph’s reforms. It appears to 
me that those writers who make such 
lamentations over the labours of war 
seek to give an Arcadian colouring even 
to history. Nor ought we to forget 
that, whilst the military education of 
the Italians was being carried on, the 
kingdom which derived its name from 
the nation was amalgamating the various 
provinces accustomed to live under the 
dominion of different princes, and that 
the uniformity of laws and institutions 
was educating us for that community of 
action which we need for acquiring and 
preserving independence. 

It shows, therefore, great simplicity 
to be always complaining that France 
and Napoleon did not constitute Italy 
as an independent power : as if a nation 
could expect the renewal of its existence 
at the hand of strangers, or union be 
effected by the placet of aman. Those 
were times of mere preparation ; for 
Italy, so far from having strength to 
accomplish her own destinies, was not 
even conscious of them; and without 
virtue and vigour of her own, she never 
can or will accomplish them. The wars 
and the revolutions of France were 
means such as God makes use of to 
revive a people that is degraded and 
craven, and to breathe them for the 
exertions by which fallen nations rise. 


But he continues :— 


If these French revolutions and wars 
bequeathed to us some great benefits, 
and left in our land the germs of yet 
more precious fruits, they bequeathed 
us likewise evils and vices of which we 
are not yet cured, 

For instance, the Napoleonic 
police system, the French tendency 
to centralization, and bureaucracy. 

Finally, those marvellous events, those 
rapid vicissitudes, those continual move- 
ments, disposed men’s minds to restless- 
ness in the expectation of new prodigies. 
Hence all that waiting upon Fortune, 
as if she had universal convulsions in 
store ; that living merely for the day— 
feeding on the rumours of hope and 
promises of fancy ; that building up of 
vast designs upon mere wishes or acci- 
dent ; that contempt of modest but 
persevering progress—of the studies 
which assist and the virtues which con- 
solidate it. Hence, lastly, instead of 
the careless or contented indolence of 
our forefathers, the presumptuous and 
garrulous idleness of the present gene- 
ration. 


The king and his courtiers came 
back to Turin in 1814, without hay- 
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ing learned anything in their exile ; 
more deeply confirmed than ever in 
their opinion that to give represen- 
tative institutions was to open the 
flood-gates of revolution; that to 
grant liberty of opinion was to pull 
down all authority: they made no 
account of the events that had hap- 
pened in the interval, knew nothing 
of the men that had risen up, divined 
nothing of the wants that had been 
awakened in the people, understood 
nothing of the new interests and 
new convictions: the experience of 
the last twenty years was thrown 
away upon them. Ss four-and-twenty 
hours after his return, Victor Em- 
manuel restored the old system with 
all its defects; so short a time did 
it take to retrace the steps that had 
been made in as many years. 

Theonly features, it was remarked, 
that remained of the Napoleonic 
system, were the taxes and thie 

ens d'armes. Those officers who 
we served in thearmiesof Napoleon, 
many of them members of noble 
families, those civilians who had held 
office under his viceroy, necessarily 
found themselves in strong contrast 
with those who had gathered round 
the king in Sardinia, with a fidelity 
we are bound torespect. Whatever 
feelings of dissatisfaction they must 
have felt at the principles which it 
was plain were to guide the restored 
monarchy, were heightened by find- 
ing that they themselves were 
treated with suspicion. ‘Those who 
had served with distinction under 
the Empire, and had gained expe- 
rience in the affairs of peace and 
war, under the most instructive 
circumstances, were superseded by 
others who, however ignorant, had 
accompanied the king. 

The arbitrary practices of the 
tribunals, which had been fostered 
rather than discouraged since the 
days of Charles Emmanuel III., 
were again in full force. Not that 
the king was a bad man, or careless 
of the welfare of his people ; he was 
simply blinded by prejudices, en- 
couraged by his courtiers, and espe- 
cially by his Austrian wife. 

Never perhaps had a Sardinian 
king a better opportunity of in- 
creasing his own strength, and of 
furthering the cause hk almost 
all of their dynasty had at heart, 
and to which Victor Emmanuel him- 
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self was very far from indifferent— 
the independence of Italy. The Sub- 
alpine people, not prone to change, 
and deeply attached for the most part 
to the ancient monarchy, had learnt 
from the course of events that their 
strength lay in themselves, not in 
leaning on foreign aid. Reforms 
which Austria could not have intro- 
duced into the provinces under her 
dominion without the certainty of 
losing them, would have been safe 
in Piedmont, would have been wel- 
comed with joy and loyalty. The 
prorte. naturally patient, would 

ave been satisfied with any instal- 
ment which gave promise of further 
progress; the rest of the Italians 
would have regarded it as a gleam 
ofreviving hope. When everything 
in Europe stood in suspense, the 
people expectant, the armies impa- 
tient—when the Lombards already 
felt the galling pressure of the Aus- 
trian yoke—and when the counsels 
of the princes met at Vienna were 
as yet uncertain and discordant— 
the exhibition of confidence towards 
his subjects by Victor Emmanuel, 
would have caused him to be recog- 
nised at once as the defender of Ita- 
lian liberties. England would have 
rejoiced to have seen a strong Italian 
constitutional kingdom occupying 
the north of Italy as a bulwark 
against France, and took some pains 
to gain information as to the feclin 8 
with which the union of Lombardy 
with Piedmont would be regarded 
by the former province. ut so 
strong there was the dislike of the 
internal policy of the King of 
Sardinia, that she saw that it was 
impossible, and therefore threw 
her influence into the Austrian 
scale, 

But England was not the only 
power whom Sardinia might have 
had on her side if she had adopted 
awiser policy. Russia, for entirely 
different reasons, looked favourably 
onthe North Italian monarchy, and 
desired at one time to unite Lom- 
bardy and Venice with Piedmont 
and Liguria, being jealous of the 
power of Austria, and foreseeing 
that, with large possessions in the 
north of Italy, her influence would 
infallibly extend over the whole 
peninsula. But Alexander perceived 
that, however zealous Victor Ame- 
deus might be in the cause of 


Sardinia’s Gains at the Congress of Vienna. 
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national independence, he was ac- 
tually, by his internal policy, fur- 
thering the views of the Court of 
Vienna. In consequence, whatever 
fair speeches the sue diploma- 
tists might make in private, the 
ave little real assistance in council. 
‘his great advantage, however, Sar- 
dinia did obtain—she was recog- 
nised as a member of the European 
State system—she was not hence- 
forth to exist merely by virtue of 
her own prowess and prudence, but 
by the common consent of Europe. 
Moreover, though Lombardy did 
not fall to the share of Piedmont in 
the territorial arrangements of the 
Congress of Vienna, the House of 
Savoy obtained a most important 
addition to their dominions—one 
which they had long coveted, but 
in vain. ‘The whole of the Ligurian 
province was assigned to them—a 
district not fertile as to soil, but 
long renowned for the industry and 
energy of its inhabitants, and, 
above all, for their commercial en- 
terprise. The possession of Genoa 
and its sea-coast at once made the 
Sardinian States a maritime power. 
Nor was Genoa herself unbene- 
fited by the amalgamation ; for it 
opened to her merchants the trade 
with the northern provinces of Italy, 
with Germany and Switzerland—a 
trade which, since the piercing of 
the Apennines by a railway, has 
gone on increasing with wonderful 
rapidity. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was regarded by the Genoese 
nobles and people at the time, 
and for long after, with the most 
indignant feelings. The proud 
city that had borne for three cen- 
turies the somewhat heavy yoke of 
her ancient oligarchy, could not 
bend her neck so easily to a Pied- 
montese prince. As far as political 
liberty went, her citizens in general 
were no great losers, but they could 
not so easily forget the ancient 
glories of the republic and that old 
municipal independence which was 
the highest object of their interest. 
During the many centuries of her 
existence, Genoa had never risen to 
the idea of being a member of a 
nation. She had trained and exer- 
cised her people in the achievement 
of material prosperity, but had 
never cultivated the higher feel- 
ings and instincts of her citizens, 
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Her character and policy stood in 
strong contrast to that of Piedmont. 
Whilst Piedmont had ever been for- 
ward to take sides in every quarrel 
that occupied the south of Europe, 
Genoa, like Venice, had stood care- 
fully aloof, even where a livelier in- 
‘terest might have aided the cause of 
“Italian independence. When in dan- 
ger from the dissensions of her citi- 
‘gens or from the threats of powerful 
neighbours, she sought protection 
just as willingly from a foreign sove- 
reign—the King of France, for in- 
stance—as from an Italian prince. 
And so, having no object beyond 
her own self-preservation, the nobler 
qualities of a State died out; she 
presented a striking example of 
municipal selfishness, and from not 
having shown herself necessary to 
the general welfare of Europe, lost 
her separate existence. And now, 
rather than be incorporated with 
Piedmont under a genuine Italian 
monarchy, she proposed to give her- 
self to Austria under certain con- 
ditions, and protested against being 
made dependent upon a stranger, as 
if the House of Savoy could justly 
be called strangers by an Italian 
city. In fact (from that suspicious- 
ness belonging to Italians which 
renders their nearest neighbours 
objects of their peculiar jealousy), 
though Genoa had invited or re- 
ceived many princes as protectors, 
she had always kept clear of the 
Piedmontese sovereigns. 

A difficult problem, then, would 
it have been for Piedmont, even in 
the days of a vigorous and clear- 
sighted monarch like Emmanuel 
Philibert, to have assimilated by 
the power of superior vitality so 
positive an indivituality as the city 
of Genoa ; it is not surprising that, 
under the effete system of Victor 
Amedeus, nothing more was effected 
than external annexation, supported 
by material force. To make matters 
worse, the military nobles who sur- 
rounded the king conducted them- 
selves often with much arrogance 
towards the nobles and citizens of 
the great commercial capital. 

The distance between the mo- 
narch and a large portion of his 
people was soon destined to be 
widened. Suspicions already ex- 
‘isting on the part of the prince 
‘were to be confirmed by the means 
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which the more daring of the mal- 
contents adopted. 

The thirty years which elapsed 
between the Congress of Vienna 
and the Revolution of 1848 may be 
divided into two periods. In the 
first, it was attempted to secure 
political liberty for Italy by means 
of secret societies, not only without 
success, but to the serious detri- 
ment of the cause of rational re- 
form; in the second, the cause of 
Italian independence and constitu- 
tional government was really ad- 
vanced by the policy of the rightly 
called Piedmontese school. 

Let us not be too ready to censure 
with severity the errors of the first 
period. Crushed by the armies of 
Austria, refu-ed the right of public 
discussion and the means of prac- 
tical political education, watched by 
the eyes of jealous governments and 
their ubiquitous police, the lovers of 
freedom were almost driven to seek 
strength for their cause in secret 
combination. The conspiracies of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
however, when States were small 
and insecure, and when a large part 
of meres was not organized into a 
system for the support of absolute 
governments, were inadequate to 
the circumstances of the nineteenth. 
It was determined to give them 
an extension corresponding to that 
of modern States, and an organiza- 
tion copied from that fruit of modern 
civilization, the continental police 
system. Italy became the classic 
land of secret societies, as formerly 
of conspiracies, and for twenty years 
tasted the evils of partial insurrec- 
tions prepared by these means. 

he means themselves were the 
worst possible for the end in view. 

The leading men in such societies 
look, of course, to be called to ad- 
minister the reformed State; but 
secret associations are not calculated 
to educate these leaders for the 
task of carrying on a responsible 
government, amenable to public 
Opinion; because they exercise a 
really irresponsible power, and are 
unknown to many of the members 
of the society, who are, nevertheless, 
sworn to obey them. Heive these 
societies, if they succeed, are sure to 
produce a tyranny; if they do not 
succeed, to strengthen the hands and 
justify the abuses of absolute power. 
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Nor do they their inferior 
members for t a of obedience ; 
they are not calculated to foster 
respect for law, because they exist 
in spite of the law. They do not 
increase mutual confidence, because 
undue confidence is demanded. 
They do not cherish honesty, be- 
cause secrecy implies some amount 
of dissimulation. The promise to 
obey, without knowing what may be 
commanded by the unknown leader, 
is a violation of conscience. They 
produce impatience under present 
evils, and extravagant hopes for 
the future. Even for effecting a 
revolution, irrespective of its re- 
sults, secret societies are the worst 
possible instruments; for, as little 
action is possible, much talk takes 
its place; as the leaders have no 
practice in actual government, they 
give a wild scope to theory; as im- 
mediate objects are uncertain, ul- 
terior objects form the staple of 
their plans, and this at once intro- 
duces divisions into their counsels: 
none are agreed as to the most im- 
portant step, and a local insurrec- 
tion breaks out instead of a general 
rising. 

‘These secret societies were not con- 


fined to the popular party. It is 


said that the sect of the Carbonari 
was originally instituted by the 
Neapolitan Bourbons against the 
Muratists. It is certain that the 
Piedmontese society called the ‘Cat- 
tolica,” was organized during the 
residence of the Savoy dynasty in 
Sardinia, with the object of sup- 
porting absolute authority both in 
Church and State. This body ex- 
ercised a most pernicious influence 
in Piedmont. So powerful was it, 
that it monopolized for its members 
and their friends every part of the 
administration. By its alliance with 
the Jesuits, its pressure was felt 
through the whole of society. Even 
the strong will of Carlo Felice 
bowed before it; and he is known 
to have expressed a wish to destroy 
it if he could. But it survived his 
reign; and there is no doubt but 
that the secret influence of this sect, 
combined with his dread of giving 
an opening to Austrian aggression 
and intrigue, produced much of 
Carlo Alberto’s indecision. 

Mazzini and his followers of the 
* Giovine Italia,’ in their endeavours 
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to cultivate public opinion thro 
the press, made a step in ae 
though they did not discard the 
practice of secret association, and 
though the leader’s views were as 
theoretical, and his temper as dog- 
matic, as those of any of his predeces- 
sors. He seems to suppose that the 
ground must be ont of whatever 
is old before the new can grow— 
that political liberty includes all 
other—that from freedom of action 
and of speech freedom of spirit must 
necessarily result—that liberty can 
be conferred by constitutions and 
revolutions—that it can only be en- 
joyed under his favourite form of 
government. 

Those who really prepared the 
way for whatever was wholesome 
and permanent in the Revolution of 
1848, were the writers of the so- 
called Piedmontese school—vriters, 
for the most part, belonging to the 
classes generally — hostile to 
papain nobles and clergy. 

t is a mistake to suppose that the 
nobility of Piedmont were, as a 
body, averse to political reforms. 
Among those who were exiled in 
1821 for their participation in the 
liberal views then supported by 
Charles Albert, were many names 
belonging to the oldest families in 
Piedmont. Victor Amedeus, on 
his return to Turin in 1814, found 
such men as Prospero Balbo, Alfieri 
di Sostegno, 8. Marzano, Valese, 
and di Saluzzo (who had either 
served their country’s cause under 
Napoleon, orrepresented their exiled 
king at foreign courts), fully aware of 
the force of public opinion, and 
anxious that the king and his minis- 
ters should, by going along with it 
to a certain extent, guide it into 
safe channels. Unfortunately, such 
advice only partially prevailed. The 
events of 1821 put an end, for a 
time, to all hopes; and it was not 
till after twenty years of discord 
and suspicion that moderate coun- 
sels were listened to. 

Silvio Pellico’s writings led the 
way, not so much by their sub- 
stance as by their tone of patience 
and resignation. But the writers 
more properly belonging to this 
Piedmontese school are Gioberti, 
Cesare Balbo, and d’Azeglio. The 
first, a man of subtle intellect and 
extensive learning, endeavoured, and 
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with success, to accustom his coun- 
trymen of the thinking class to look 
fairly at facts, and to take their 
stand upon them, and see what 
might be made of their actual con- 
dition. A zealous Catholic, as well 
as a man of liberal views, he of 
course accepted the Pope, and 
laboured at first to prove that he 
must be the head of an Italian 
confederation leading to national 
independence ; applying his modern 
philosophy to the reconciliation of 
what he then deemed only the appa- 
rent contradictions of this plan. Nor 
was he disconcerted by the events 
of 1848. Instead of bending facts 
to his theories, the common practice 
of his countrymen, he showed him- 
self most skilful in shaping his 
theories to the facts. There are 
none which he thinks it necessary 
to ignore—none that he does not 
seem to reconcile; no existence in 
which he cannot find some good. 
He achieved this success, at all 
events—that he was listened to by 
Italians of all parties who valued 
independence ; praising all that be- 
longed to their fatherland, he was 
read by princes as well as subjects, 
by the old as well as the new, the 
clerical as well as the Liberal party. 
And so he prepared the way for a 
man whose writings proved more 
extensively useful, because more 
practical, and suited to a larger 
class of readers—Cesare Balbo, like- 
wise a Piedmontese, and an exile, a 
man of an ancient family that had 
already given more than one famous 
statesman to the country. He and 
d’Azeglio preached patience and 
hope and legal action. They have 
frequently been taunted with their 
doctrine of resignation; but it is 
resignation, to what? not to the 
evils of the then condition of their 
country, but to using lawful means 
only for improving it; a resignation 
to circumstances so far as to bring 
all the good out of them of which 
they were capable; a resignation 
which, when they could not do all 
they wished, urged them to do all 
they could, in advocating (when they 
could not obtain political reform) 
administrative reform, family re- 
form, self-reform. They introduced 
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the practice of legal agitation, en- 
forced their views in private, sought 
a ground for them in history. And 
thus they obtained a hearing not 
only in public, but in the councils 
of their prince ; by their moderation 
they acquired a right to be heard 
pleading for good government and 
justice. And this system bore good 
fruit in 1847, before the Revolution 
of February, and the encourage- 
ment it gave the extreme party, 
brought confusion into the Liberal 
camp, and threw the game into the 
hands of absolutism. For it led 
the people, who groaned under op- 

ression, to be patient, moderate, 

opeful. Even insurrection put 
forth more modest programmes of 
reform than before—e. g., at Rimini, 
in 1845. It led princes to listen to 
the reasonable wishes of their sub- 
jects—to initiate measures of pro- 
gressive reform, only, alas! too 
slowly carried out. Charles Albert, 
already active in the material and 
economical improvement of his do- 
minions, began to prepare the way 
for organic alterations. He en- 
larged the consultative element in 
his government by adding an annual 
council, gathered from the different 
provinces, to his permanent council, 
in order that he might be kept 
informed of the wants of his ~ 
jects in all parts of the kingdom. 
We cannot doubt that it was the 
teaching of this Piedmontese school 
which prepared the way for that 
legal and bloodless revolution which 
is now producing such happy results 
in that country. These we propose 
shortly to consider in another paper. 
We have thought it well to trace the 
constitutional history of Piedmont, 
in order to show that the new has not 
been introduced by clearing away 
the old. Men are disposed to augur 
favourably of the fruitfulness of a 
tree when they see that its roots 
have struck deeply into the ground ; 
and we may hope the best of a 
State when its institutions can be 
shown to be vitally connected with 
its past history. ‘The events of the 
last eight years prove that a trans- 
planted constitution may thrive 
when the soil is prepared, and not 


exhausted. 
Ss . 





